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Three Books. 


The I. Treateth of the Excellency, Scituation, Soil, 
Form, Walks, Arbours, Springs, Fountains, Water. 
works, Grotto’s, Statues, and other Magnificent Or. 
naments of Gardens;with many neceffary Rules. Pre: 
cepts, and Directions, concerning the fame. 


The I. Treateth of all forts of Trees planted for Ornament or 
Shade, Winter Greens, Flawer Trées, and Flowers,that afe 


are W- i 4 


fually propagated or preferv’d in the Gardéns of the beft Flo- | | 


rifts, and the beft ways and methods of Raifing, Planting, -and 
Improving them. 


The f1l. Treateth of the Kitchin Garden, ard of the great variety of | 


Plants propagated for food or for any culinary ufes + Together with ma- . 
ny general and particular Rules, Precepts, Obfervations, and InfttuGic | 4 


ons, for the making hot beds, altering and enriching any fort of Garden 
ground, watring, cleanfing, and adapting all forts of Earth to the various 


plants that are wually planted thereih. ‘To the gteat improvement of e- 


very fort of Land, as weil for tle and profit as for Ornament atid delighr, 
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Rts as well as Habits, are 
fubject to that fare of be- 

mm. ng in Mode, ‘as might be 
bifanced’i in feveral, befides this.cu- 


rious Art of Horti-culture > which 
never declines when once it is be- 
come National, only varies in Form 
according to the feveral temporary 
humours of fuch that place their ob- 
leCtationsinic. Asfor that part of 
Gardening, which is for the propa- 
pation of Trees for pleafure, and 
beautifying Seats with invegetate 
Ornaments, {carce any part of tha 

A 2 world, 
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world.; but..eftimates it at amore 
tian ordinary: wafue.’  "Ais.for that 
part which is for Flora’s ufe, the 
extreme hot or cold parts are little 
addicted to it, thofe in the tempe- 
tate Zone the moft:’ For thefe lu- 
ftrous.. beauties. affe& not Sol’s 
{corching rays, nor can their ten- 
der lovely faces endure Hyems’s 
too great feverity, yee of the two - 
extremes, the cold is the moft tole- 
rable, there. being naturally more 
Flowers. in the Meadows of the 
Ruffcan Territories, thanin thofe-of 
Guinea: But as for that part that 
relates to Efculent,Plants, all Nati- 
ons delight in iv for the raifing of 
fuch tha¢ are moft proper for their 
Climate, Nature it felf hath direa- 
ed us where and: in what parts 
Gardens are tobe planted with ad- 
vantage, having {pontantoufly ex- 
pofed to our. view. many curious 

Plants, 
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Plants, which made Varro to fay, 
Divina natura dedit agros, which 
isinefect, that Divine Nature hath 
indicated unto us thofe grounds thae 
are fit for thefe ufes: There refts on- 
ly our care and induftry to tilland 
manure them, which was an exer- 


cife appropriated unto us from the 


beginning. © That our Englifh foyl 
then is generally fic for all chefe u- 
fes, may appear from its aptnefs to 

roduce naturally fo great variety 
of Trees ‘for beauty and fhade, 
Flowers for delight , and’ edible 
Plants alfo if they are fown th It, 
which isa fufficient encouragement 
for the Ingenicus farther to profe- 
cute this Art, which is of late years 
much improved in every part there- 
of. Ie was not long fince that our 


- choiceft avenues were firft planted 


with thofe Ornamental fhades that 
now are become common, and thas 
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our beft Gardens were only worthy 
of thofe natural beauties that now 
flourifh in every ordinary Partir, | 
many of our now yulgar difhes of | 
Tillage alfo were but lately efteem’d 
as rarities, and as this Art hath with 
its {ubjects encreafed of late years, 
fo have the inftru@ions or treatifes 
written to that effe& been multipli- 
ed: The affeCions of our Country- 
men fo naturally tending that way, 
have given great encouragement to 
fuch publications, fome whereof are 
very large and voluminous, others 
there are that are more accurt, and 
treat only of fome particular Plants 
and ways of ordering them ; and as 
the Artit felf was at firft lame, fo 
have the directions for its improve- 
mentbeen. That if an inquifitive 
perfon defires tobe informed of the 
different ways, methods,or means to 
order his Garden, ce. He mutt 
‘ 3 | procure 
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procure many feveral tracts, and 
‘thofe differing very much in their 
rules and prefcriptions the one from 
the other, and delivering many fa- 
bulous ftories, and directing you in 
erroneous ways, affirming them to 
be trae that are merely fuppofititi- 
ous, fome of them are only tranfla- 
ted out of other languages, which 
were written for other Countries, 
whofe Horti-culture (as their Cli- 
mate) varies very much from ours, 
All which inconveniences I have 
here endeavoured to avoid, by con- 
tracting into a {mall pocket volume, 
the names of the moft and principal 
kinds of Ornamental Trees and 
Flowers, with their proper ways 
and methods of ordering, and an 
account of all fuch Bfcalent Plants 
that are here ufually propagated for 
culinary ufes: Together with the 
method and manner, of felecting 
A 4) grounds 
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Grounds for Gardens, and the mag | 


king, forming, and adorning them, 


and the improving, preferving, al-. ‘| 


tering or renewing the feveral forts 
of Earths for all hortulane Plants, 
wherein as near as may be I have not 
troubled you with unneceffary, in- 
fignificant, ulelefs, nor falfe dire- 
Ctions, but have mierred only fuch 
that either I have actually experi- 
mented to be true, or have them 
from perfons or Authors of good re- 
Pute; or that are deduced from folid 
Principles, Allo Ihave not {wel’d 
this {mall Tra@ nor troubled your 
patience, with the Many unnecef- 
dary names nor characters of the yas. 
tious {pecies of Flowers, and fevye- 
ra] other Plan ts, but nominated the 
More principal, the other being ra- 
ther to be fele&ed when in their 
prime by your Eye, than. confided 
in from Jame defcriptions, It js bers 


ter 
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ter to truft to the integrity of aGar- 
dener than fuch directions, that are 
ufually wricten and feem-to embla- 
zon the fame of a poor fimple Flow- 
er, which when you fee its higheft 
lufire. in the beft part of your Gar- 
den, (as by the defcription and the 
price you gave for it, it fhould de- 
ferve) you are ready to remove it to 
the moftabjec place of yourGroves. 
Te may be objected that there are mas 
ny things in this Treatife that have 
beein formerly written of,and there- 
fore it feems to be fuperfluous. Ie 
is true, very able Pens have written 
of this fubjed, but they themfelves 
could not ‘write without mention- 


ing fome things and thofe not oe 


that had been publithed’before : 
being very raré to find a Treatifé in 
this age, wholly of a new fubyed, 
and any one Sonic efteemica grand 


deficiency in the improvement of 
this 
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this Art,if none fhould haye written 
of it fince Mr. Parkinfon, Sit Hugh 
Plat, Meager, and feveral others,be- 
caufe thefe had written before on 
the fame fubje@, I hope therefore 
that this objection will have no place 
againft this tract, the rather becaufe 
it hath the charaéters ( that Mr. 
Auftin hath propofed in his Epiftle 
dedicatory, before his Tieatife of 
Fruit Trees) that books of this na- 
ture fhould have, wiz. 1. That the 

be of {mall bulk. and price, wherein 
hope I have conformed, confider- 
ing the variety of matter herein dif 
courfed of: 2. That the ftile be 
plain and fuited to the Vulgar : In 
thisIfam fure] have not tran{grefied, 
for Ihave wayd as near as] could, 

all hard words and intricate expre{ 

fiens (now in mode) not in any wile 

fuitable to this plain, honeft and rue 

fick employment. 3» That thefe 


\ 
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Books for inftruclion, be experimen- 
tal: As to this propofal I have exa@- 
ly obferved it, you will alfo find 
feveral matters-here treated of, that 
have not as yet been mentioned in 
any Hortulane: Tra@s,and many ex- 
periments very ufeful and benefici- 
al that were never made publick be- 
fore. My. principal defign being 
not only to excite or animate fuch 
that have fair eftates and pleafant 
Seatsin the Country toadorn and 
beautifie them: But to encourage 
the honeft and piain Countryman in 
the improvement of his Ville,by en- 
larging the bounds and limits of his 
Gardensas well as his Orchards, for 
the encreafe of fuch Efculent Plants 
that may be ufeful and beneficial to 
himfelf and his Neighbours. Many 
there are in this Kingdom, that out 
of {mall portionsof Land, have by 
their induftry and ingenuity in this 

Very 
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Very way ofimprovement,maintain- 
ed themfelves and their Families, 
and acquired over and above where. 
with to enlarge their poffeffions.Se- 
veral parts beyond the Seas, in Hols 
land, Flanders,F rance, Switzerland, 
(of'a near temperature of Air with 
us) can fhew multitudes of Fxam- 
ples of this Nature, Italy alfo in Pli- 
ays time, now the Garden of the 
world,was then improveable by this 
way of Tillage: As appears by thae 
hiftory of C. Furins Crefinus, who 
out of a {mall piece of ground raifed 
more advantage than hisNeighbours 
out of their greater pofleffions, bute 
then not without the imputation of 
forcery, fuch was the ignorance and 
envy of that Age. 

In this Country in many places 
ignorance, floth, and envy, are great 
impediments to this way of improve- 
ment: No Conntry in the World 

being 
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being without fome perfons fraught - 
with lazy & envious humors. There- 
forewe cannot be exempt from them, 
the beft of Airs naturally neurifhing 
the worft of Animals and the beft of 
Gardens naturally producing the 
worft of Weeds. 

As for flothful men, they are the 
sreateft burthen to themfelves, but 
envious men, although: they are fo 
great an affliction to themfelves, (as 
Horace obferved, that the Sicilian 
Tyrants never invented the like tor- 
ment,) yet are they alfo the worft 
neighbours to good husbandry, not 

‘only to the conftant depraving the 
endeavours and ingenuity of the m- 
duftrious, but ufing all means they 
can to impede or prevent their pro- 
fperity : Like unto him that poyfon-= 
ed the Flowers in his own Garden, 
becaufe his Neighbours Bees fiould 

get nomore honey fromchemy A- 
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‘gaint fuch as thefe every ingenious 
and induftrious man ought to. be 
well: provided»-with: a competent 
proportion of patience and dilcretiz 
on, and notto be difcouraged from 
profecuting hisintentions of im pro- 
ving his Ville, either by this way 
here: propofed, or by fome of the 
ways: formerly: treated ‘of | for the 
planting of ‘Fruits, or. fome other 
ways of Husbandry more advanta: 
geous than the old beateh way, fo 

uch by fome contended tor, there 
being no Land, elpecially the {mal: 
ler Farms: but js capable of im- 
Provement by fome of thofe me- 
thods propoled : 


} ~ my Ot » : n° fey : wa 4 
that there are many that contend f 
theancient wayof Husbandiry 


Re °e 
living upon’ our own 


Manuractures/as of go) 


done, flighting and conte’ 
iM provements that are dails 
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in all manner of Husbandry and 


‘Horté-cultwre, andin all Mechanick, 


Arts and manufactures, feeming to 
emulate the felicity of former A ges, 
not confidering the great Mutations 


_ that are made in the world, as well 


in the various ‘occupations and ex- — 
ercifes of men, asin things of high- 
er natures; many new Arts are dilco- 
vered, and new ways of trade, not 
only to encreafe manufaures, but 
to facilitate the great labour and ex- 
pence men are put unto in the vul- 
gar method of ufing them, of which 
very little hath hitherto been writ- 
ten, and of which (as time and op-> 
portunity fhall favourme) Tintend 
to difcourfe particularly , (having 
made a thorow {crutiny into many 
Trades, Arts,and Occupations to di- 
{cover the great imperfections and 
defetis of them. ) Which may be 
of great ufe to the advancement of 
Trade, 
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Trade, andto the converting the Ja- 


bour and indultry of the people of 


this Nation, and their -beafts of Ja- 
bour to the greateft ad vantage,there 
being nothing more wanting in this 
Nation than hands to work up, and 
people to manage the great plenty 
of materials England. affords: Not 
that I will propofe conjeures and 
probabilities for real experiments 
and inventions, gain priviledges for 
their fole ufe, and leave others at 
their own coft and pains, to difco= 
ver thetraths and errors of them: 
And if they prove advantageous,to 
engrofs the profit to my felf asfeve- 
ral have lately done. But faithfals 
ly to convince the impartial of fore 
mer defects, and mot apt Waysto 
improve fuch mechanick Arts and 
defigns, that there may be as well 
an improvement .of the manufac 
Cures and- mechanick Arts, that 


are 
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are operated out of ourowngrowthé 
and productions, as well as an en- 
creafe of fuch growths and pros 
dudtions themfelves, all conducing 
to the honour, reputation, ftrength, 
and advantave of this Nation. Many 
have fet to their helping hands to 
feveral parts of that defign, but ra- 
ther by way of propofals or ericou- 
ragements ( which have riot been 
aleogether vain and ufelefs) others 
by irregular’ and unfticcefsful at- 
tempts, by which means fore lighé 
hath been given to other things thaé 
have not proved unnfeful : As it is 
obferved that thofe that atrempt the 
Philofophers ftone failing of their 
end, yet they difcover many rare 
things of ufe and delight; and ds 


| hath been moft evident that the ma- 


ny attempts that within thefe forty 
years have been made to keép Bees; 
(thofe profitable infects) in wooden 

a cates 
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cafes, and thereby annually to take 
their honey and yet preferve their 
lives, although the invention or ra« 
ther conceit hath not yet fucceeded, 
yet hath the hopes of gain prompted 
many to ftock themfelves with Bees 
which defign is now more likely 
than ever to be effe@ted: Many in- 
genious men having undertaken at 
theic great coft and pains thefe two 
laft years,and are yet upon their ex= 
periments, to fee che end of ix, very 
much to the reputation and advan- 
tage of him that gives them leave fo 
to do. | 

There are feveral objections may 
be railed againft improvement of 
Lands by Garden Fillage, fome of 
them I fhall take notice of in the en- 
fuing Tract, the other are fo flighe 
that they are not worthy thementi- 
oning, all feeming to proceed from 
the {ame principles,as thofe have that 

: would 


. 
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would not, that their neighbours 


fhould breed Cattel at an eafie rate, 
to hinder them from felling their 


_own at a dear rate, and that would 


not have theFarmers that live on the 


| ‘dry lands, fow any Clower, St. Foyz, 


or fuch like,becaufe the productions 
of their lower & richer lands fhould 
yield them the greater price, endea- 
vouring to reduce all places to their 
old natural way of Husbandry, all 
lands to yield no other commodity, 
than what ie will fpontaneoufly pro» 
duce,defpifing are and induftry , 
deeming them as innovations. Ne- 
verthelefs I hope I may excufe thele 
perfons being our ownCountrymen 
from fuch ftupid ignorance, and 1m- 
pute it to their intereft which thus 
biaffeth theirjudgments,& puts them 
fometimes to the charge of a conteft 
which their ignorance only would 
never provoke themto, ~ 
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«Solid Ornament s there 


He Exéellency Ne a Gard- 
_e# is better manifefted, 
by Experience ,_ which 

~_ is the belt Miftref,than 
~ Indicated by an imper~ 
fe& Pen, which can ne- 
ver fafficiently : ‘convince the Reader of 
thofe tranfcendent pleafures, that the 
Owner of a Complete Garden with its 
Magnificent Ornaments.its Stately Groves, 
and infinite variety of never dying Objeds 
of Delight every day FON 3 ; Nor sh 
all 


The Art of Gardening, 
all his Senfes are fatiated with the great || jmp 
variety of Objects it yields toevery of |} iat 
them: Nor what an influence they have deli 
upon the paffions of the mind, teducing |} ¢o 
a difcompofed fancy to a more fedate — dg 
temper by contemplating on thofe mira- || pj 
cles of Nature Ggrdeus afford; deemed |} jo 
Miracles; "becaufe_ their) adtired cand fit 
ftrange forms and effects ‘proceed from beth 
occult caufes,-—- Wyle 

The Original.of Gardegs was froma | 
Divine Hand : And they-alfo long fince: |} gx 
delighted in by the wifelt of Kings, and jf iy 
in ‘principal efteem ever fincé by the beft D atct 
of men: The Heathen dedicated them § ,,,{ 
to Priapws the Son of Venus, and cele- § ; 
brated them as Objects of admiration and 9; 
delight, and left their immpotal names to 
polterity; as the Gardens of the 'Hefpe- 
vides, Adonis, Alcinous, Gc. The Mmemo- 
ry. of the Latter being yet frefh in the Ifle 
of Corfi, where ina moft delicious.{citu- 
ation it formerly was fuppofed to be,as a 
*M Fran- late Travellér * hath affirmed. 
cisVer- Tarquin the Proud (a Roman King) 
ra choupht no place more worthy than his 
Royal Soe Garden to give Audience to an Embafia- 
eet, N. dor fent unto him: And theGlory and 
‘*4* Pride of the Romans ig the time of their 
Emperours, 
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Emperours, was in nothing more feen than 
in their Gardexs , which for the infinite 
| delight they took in them, they dedica- 
ted to Venws their Goddels of pleafure , 

And gloried mote in their Chaplets and 
Garlands of Curious Greens and Flowers, 
than our vain Contemporariesnow do in 
their richeft party-coloured habits, which 
hethat reads what ‘Pliny obferved of them 


will readily believe. 


The italians, in the time of their Anci- 
ent Glory , thought no Palace nor Habi- 
tation complete without its Garden, on 
which they fpared for no coft as well in 
their forming them as for the naturali- 
Zing feveral exotick Plants they brought 
from Africa, and other Foreign’ places. 
Which Gardens they have from Age to 
Age fo improved, that it is now become 
it felf the Garden of the World, And 
as Architecture, that fplendid Art hath 
fpread it felf with other Sciences into 
thefe Northern Climates, fohath the Art 
of Gardening been handled along with, 
it, as though the former were imperfect 
without the latter: The Glory of the 
French Palaces, fo often reprefented to 
our Englifh Eyesinfculpture, are adorn’d 
With their beauteous Gardens before. 
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them, whichwanting ; they would feent 
without Luftre or Grandeur. 

Neither is there a Noble or pleafant: 
Seat in Exgland but hath its Gardens for: 
pleafure and delights »fcarce an Ingeni-. 
ous Citizenithat by’ his ‘confinement : to’ 
a Shop, being denied the’ priviledge of 
having a real: Garden; butshath his boxes, 
pots’, or other receptacles for Flowers, 
Plants, ec. In imitation of it, what curi- 
ous Reprefentations of Banquets.of Fruits, 
Flower-pots,;Gardens ,: and fuchiike are 
painted to the life, to pleafe the Eyes; and: 
fatisfie ‘the fancy of fuch that either! can-~ 
not obtain the Felicity of enjoying them 
in reality; or to fupply the defect the 
Winter annually brings > 

So that we may without vanity cot- 
clade that.a Garden of -pleafant : Ave- 
nues, Walks, Fruits, Flowers, Grots, and 
other branches {pringing» from it’, well 
compoted, is the only complete and _per- 
manent inanimate objet of delight the 
world affords , ever complying with our 
various and mutable Minds , feeding us 
and {upplying our fancies with dayly No- 
vels. 

All. curtous pieces of ArchiteCture, 
san il Painting, or what ever elfethat 
feem 
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Che svt of Gardening, 
feem pleafant to the eye or other {enfes 
at firft fight or apprehenfion, at length 
become dull by too long acquaintance 
withthem. 
den are every day renewed with the ap- 
proaching Aurora, 
(cromn’d 
While with fucceeding Flow'rs the year is 
Whofe painted Leaves enamel all the grounds 
Admire not them , but with more grateful 
Eyes (prize. 
To Heaven look, and their great Maker 
In acalus night the Earth and Heaven agree, 
There radiant Stars, here brighter Flow'rs 
we fee. 
Gardens, as if immortal ne’rdecay, 
And Fading Flow'rs to Frefher ftill give way. 


Such is its pre-excellency that there is 
{carce a Cottage in moft of the Southern 
Parts of England but hath its propartio- 
nable Garden, fo great a delight'dd moft 
of men take init; that they may not on- 
ly pleafe themfelves with the view of the 
Flowers, Herbs and Trees, as they grow, 
but furnifh themfelves and their Neigh- 
bours upon extraordinary occafions, as 
Nuptials, Feafts, and Funerals, with the 
proper products of their Gardens, 
) B 3 Flowers 


But the pleafures of a Gar-. 


Rapinus, 
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Flowers in many things convenient are, 
Our Tables, and our Cupboards we prepare. 
With thens 5 and better to diffufe their cent, (} 


We place thens in our Rooms for Ornament. | «'( 
By others into Garlands they are wrought3 | 
And fo for off’ringsto the Altars brought. || fh 
Sometimes to Princes Banquets they afcend, 


Rapinus, And to their Tables Fragrant Odours lend 5 


It furnifhes our Kitchin and Tables with 
various Efculents,as well fatisfying nature | 
as pleafiag our Appetites, it yields us va- 
rious Spirits, Effences, Perfumes, Waters, | I 
Unguents, Conferves, Preferves, and ma- 
ny other neceffary’, ufeful, and pleafant 


Dietical and Medicinal Curiofities,which you 
the fame Rapinws hathelegantly exprefled ]} mt 
in his Poems on the fame Subje@, and at = jj til 
Jaft concludes, i ine 
ei Hy 
I fhould too tedious be, If I should fing fund 


The mighty Aids which Herbs and Flowers  \\ {ha 
To the difeafes men are [ubje# to: (bring | Mil 
For thefe the Gods with Vertue did endue. |) tt, 
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The mrt oF Gardening: 


Of the Scituation and S oyls of a 


Garden, and their Improve- 
ment; . 


: “SECT. 1 
Of the Scituation of a Garden. 


T may feem needlefS to fay any thing 
of the Scituation of a Garden, it be- 
ing fo abfolute a Concomitant to 

your Habitation, that a Garden re- - 
mote or by its felf 1s neither pleafant nor 
ufeful. Therefore where ever your Houfe 
is, near it muft be your Garden. 

But in cafe you have not yet laid the 
foundation of your intended refidence. 
Then may you confider what Ground or 
Soil is beft for your Plantation and Par- 
tirre, without which you can never make 
the other complete. 

Therefore as near as you can, let the 
Soyl be good, deep and light, that Trees 
and Tillage may profper in it, and then 
RoE : B 4 you 
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‘Lhe Art of Gardening. 
you need not queftion but Flowers will | 
thrive there? Let it Hayé the free and. | 


open Air tothe Eaft and South , but the | ofits 


South-Falt is:to be: preferred ,°and \the 
North defended by tall Trees which are | 
better rhan Hills which give too great a | 
reflexion of Heat in the Summér, and im- | 
pede the cool Breezes that frequently | 
come out from that Coaft. If the whole 

Garden be at {ome diftance defended by } 
tall T'rees, it will very much break the | 
fierce. Winds and ferene Aits thatiin the — 
Winter and Spring ufually annoy the | 
moft delicate Plants and ‘Flowers, ‘and. | 
will alfo yield a cooling, refrething; fweéet 


‘and healthy: Air and‘Shadein the horrett 


Seafons; « . 110) Rol Woy 
If the Soyl be dry and’warm, a°plain 
Level is beft for a Garden’, but iftiebe 
cold or moift, then declining or fhelving 
towards the Sunis the beft pofition’; ‘be- 
caufe by Foffes or by the Walks only the 
water waturally glides from ‘it, “And in 
fuch a Garden Trees,’ Plants and Flowers 
will thrive exceedingly. | | 
-_ Thele rules are good where you are'to 
make your election, what fort of ground 
and where you'defign your feat, I might 
have alfo added the {prings ‘of water in or 
oY near 
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ull | ofiear your Garden , are great addittoits 
id | to the improvement; Beatity and Glory 
he | Sof its but’ that its hoped’ few will ‘feat 


f 


de | 
ta] 


te | ‘themfelves where! that-Blement #s want- 


ing, unless it'be for the fakeof fome plea- 


fant Grove?’ Profpe® ‘or delicate Airs 
| Woods atid Water, ‘being two of the beft 
| Ornaments of the Seat, ‘which may be had 
| in‘moft places, together witha good Air, 


but (eldom Water and a good-Profpect- 

“Uf you ‘are fixed or limited to a place or 
‘{cituation;* that puts an end ‘to Election, 
and then you’are to confider the nature of 
the Soil you'aré’on, whatitis apt to pro- 
-duce, how to be corrected: and improved. 


, 3 


SECT. IE 


‘Of the different , and moft nainrad 
ot Soils for Gardens. 


Ands are ufually inclinable to Loam, 
@, Clay; Chalk, Marle, or Sand. 


A Loamy Land is ufually free, and:apt 


tovegetation, warm and eafie to till, the 
{adder the colour the better 5 if it be free 
from {tones and gravel, witha fandy mix- 
ture and mellow withal, it is efteemed ig 
e 


2 


10 The Alet of Gardening. | 
beft for. Gardens, for the moft forts -of | 
Fruits and Flowers, : syn 
. There is much Land that is mixed with | 
Clay in too great a proportion, which | | 
maketh it apt to bind, and is cold and. § i 
moift in the, Winter feafon retaining wet | 
too much, and apt to chap in the Summer, § 7! 
‘it is injurious tomoft Fruits and Flowers, . 
and therefore hath moft need of help.of ff iuat 
any other. : ant 
Chalky Land is generally very fweer, }} ett 
and kind to many Plants that-are not very |i flow 
tender, it being cold in the Winter, and |] ftto! 
faffers not its Plants to put forth early in |} Paris 
the Spring, it is not difficult to.be corred- pot 
ed, and male more natural to the choiceft _ | Ove, 
Fruits aud Flowers. | 
Marle is a very good mixture in Land, ‘)) top 
fo that it be not in too great a quantity, — } liy, 
it being much of the nature of Chalk, but | theatt 
eafier to be tilled and improved, 


Sandy Land is very warm and free, ves] yuirg 


| 


ry apt for’ vegetation, and> amicable ta _ rote 
moft of our choiceft Fruits and Flowers, ther 
But if the Sand predominate, it will re Com 
quire a conftant fupply of Proper Soilsta = | yun 
enrich it, } it! 


SECT, 
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| SECT. lk. | 
of the Iuzproveuent of fuebS oils. - 


Here are many parcels of Land lying 
near Towns, Villages and Houtes, 
that are of that excellent mixture of Loam 
| and other earths, that they are capable to 
entertain moft of the: delicate Fruits, 
flowers, and other curiofities , that are 
| fit to be planted or propagated in your beft 
| Partirs without any other mixture or com- 
-| pofition, other than convenient dung of 
Oxen, Cows, Sheep, Pullen, Pidgeons, 
and fometimes old and rotten Horfedung, 
to preferve it in its due and wonted ferti- 
lity, it being by continual weeding and 
the attraction of the Plants you furnifh it 
withal, apt to fterilize. So that where 
your ground is thus naturally fertile and 
prone to vegetate, you need take no Q- 
ther care. than to apply proper Soils or 
Compofitions, aceording as the Nature of 
your Plant requires, or to maintain it jn 
its full vigour, | 
Claiy Land being cold , moift and 
{tiff, is to be converted by labour, and 
mixtures 


i 


fF 
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but 


mixtures of a contrary nature, if you dig ff \ittht 
it often, the Sun, Rain, and Frofts, will jan 
male it more friable and fertile: For take. bes 
Clay and Jay it on any other Land, it will | Fad 
intime diffolve, and unitein minute parts : ie 
with it, that you thall hardly difcerd ie, | vt 
fo alfo will it be much altered by culture | f ¢ 
‘on its own Bafis, the wet bei J ie 
7 alis, the wet being carefully (ul 
drawn from it by declining Canals for that f} ic 
purpofe, Water being the only thing that I ‘ 
maintains its ftubborn nature, if it reft <t 
On it. roams : e he 
But to accélérate the operation, and 
make it fpeedily more benign, Biidia an |} i 
‘excellent ingredient, efpeciall y that taken | * 
‘up in the bottoms of Rivers, or where te 
hafty currents have left it at the foot of -| if 
Hills, or Sea Sand where it may be had in 
Any old Thatch or corrupted Vegetables | ne 
as Weeds, Fern, ec. Buried in the Tren- am 
ches as you dig it, drains the wet from it i 
and makes it more mellow. ‘Butabove a || i 
ny thing Peat afhes, Turf athes,or any afhes os 
proportionably , and well mixed is the o 
higheft improvement > You can add to : 
your cold, tiff, and moift land. There. | a: 
are feveral other additions ‘that will ime | f 
Aide It, asrotten wood, faw duft. the se 
pottoms of piles of wood great and fmall, A 
: vd 
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* but thefe-being not to be had in any great 
tke quantity,: will ferve only in, thefe beds 
il where you intend to plant your choicelt 
H Flowers, but Chalk, Lime, Marl and fuch 
ttt | tke; although they fweeten itiat the firft, 
| yet in the end it unites with the Clay,and 
_jsifoon converted into its. own nature, 
_Chalky Land ufually yieldsa good rich 

' furface, therefore you muft avoid ‘plant- 
ing too deepin it,and where youcan with 

- eonveniency,the finking your. Walkss, and, 
with the fame matter to raife your borders, 

| isa very goodimprovement of this fort of 

| Land. . You may alfo deal witht as: with 
) the Claiy, Land, though in,a.more mo- 

| derate way, for Chalky.Land ts naturally 

- cold, and. therefore requires. warm appli- 
| cations, andisalfo fad, .and.will the better 
bear with light compofts, which is the,rea- 
fon that Chalk is fo great.an improver of 
light, hot,.and dry grounds, efpecially. 
having fuffered a.calcination.. _ i 
Lands feated on Marl,: are ufually very 

rich; although cold and heavy, you need 

not doubt of the depth of it:for the turn- 

ing it up and expofing it tothe Air ,; con- 
verts it into good earth,a mixture of light 

and warm foyl exceedingly advantages it. 
Sandy Lands, er Land that hath a com- 
petent 


4 \ Khe Arto Gardenia: | 
petent mixture of Sand in it, isthe warm. ||” 
dt and lightéeft-of all, and according to| 

its fatnefs, it 1s the moft free ‘and apt tar | 
produce the moft of Vegetables you plant | 
iit. Sandy Lands are beft improved by | 
mixture of Chalk, Lime, Marle, the fe~ § ™ 
diments of Ponds, Lakes,or ftanding Was. § ®. 
ters, and nééd ‘a thore conftant fupply of | ™, 
fuch additions than any other, unlefs you | 
have the command of fome)Spring or | 
ftream of water to irtigate it; and prevent: | 
the Suns exhaling the moifture it'fo eafily | 
parts withal, for we miayconftatitly obferve _ 

in rainy Summers , what vaft products | 
Sandy Land will afford us,compared with’ 
the'dry. | The fame you will findin your © 

Gardens , but the hot dungs are here to 
be neglected, and the more cooling made 
ufe of. 

There are feveral other forts of Land, 
that are known by féveral other names, 
which I might here enumerate, but thefe 
being the general; and moft Lands falling 
under fome or oné of thefe capacities, I 
fhall not trouble you with them, here bre- 
vity being my ftudy. : 

But if your Lands opGrounds withiw 
the precinct of your Garden,be fomewhat 
of a different nature or quality from thefe 

before 
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nt. | before mentioned, yet may thofe general 
tg) directions asi concerning ithat Land it is 
tig | neareft of nature unto, ferve for your 
lant | Land. Andif: you have any: Trees,Plants, 
iby | or Flowers, that delight in Land different 
+(| fronithe more general part of your Plan- 
Vu | tation, then may you compound your 
of |, mold in fome place proper for fuch Plant 5 


yor | GireCtions for which you will find difper- 


o | fed in this fucceeding Tra , efpecially 
a | When come to treat of Efculents. 
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S before was obferved concething |} 
the fcituation, fo now may it be | 
as to the form, that if ye areal- |} 

ready limited-and.bounded,..by.reafon.of |} 

the {cituation of your houfe, and the con- | 
tiguous parts about your intended plan- 
tation, you muft caft it intoas good a form 
or model as you can, but if you are atli- 
berty, then may you make your ele@ion 
of what form pleafeth you beft. : 
The Round is very pleafant, and fome 
curious Gardens there are of that Form in 
foreign parts. The Walls about fach 2 
Garden are very good for fruit,the Winds 
being not fo fevere againft a Puound, ..as a- 
gain{t a ftreight Wall. The Walk alfo 
that cireundates that Garden is not un- 
| pleafant, 
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pleafant, for that you may waik as long 
as you pleafe in it always Gadel With 
out any fhort turning.fome ftreigh: Wal alkg 
there may be that tend from the circumfe- 
gence to the Centre. The feveral qua- 
drants'may’ be fub-divided and planted 
with Fruits, the borders of + the round 
Walk,and the Crofs Walks being (0 ficien 
for Flowers and Plants of beaury aud de 
light: At the Centre ofthis Garde : 
be planted.a Fountain, orin defect of was 
tera if tes houfe or houle of pl 
fure. 

A rude draught ot fuch a form is here 
prefented: to your view, ats outermott 
Walk.being adorned with: Cy Trees; 
the inner parts of the Grafs P eh with Fire 
Trees, and che Quadrants dich in the leffer 
Circle, planted with variety of Fruit Trees, 
and the principal. Walks round and: 
fireight , bordered with Flowers , and 
delightful Shrubs and Plants. 

Encompafled with a Pallifade in. the 
Gentre of your Garden, is a Fountain of 
Spring water always flowing, ferving nor 
enly to refrefh the Spirits of fuch that dée= 
light in the fight of it, but is neceflary tm 
dry and hot feafons, to preferve your 
ehotcelt Plants from injury. | 
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| 


The Square is the moft perfect and pleas | 


fant form that you can Jay, your Garden | 


into, where your ground will afford it,e- | 


very Walk thatis in it being ftreight,and 
every Plant and Tree ftanding in a dire& 


Line, reprefents it to. your Eye very plea- 


fing. The delight you take in walking in 
it being much the more. as you are lefs 


careful : for when you walkina round or | 


circle, youare more {ubjectto trefpafs om | 


the borders, without continiial thoughts 
and obfervation of your Ground, 

You may divide your Square into three 
parts by Pallifades, the long way jbegin- 
Hing at your Houfe, the middle third pare 
containing a large Gravel walk, adorn’d 
on each fide with a border of your moft 
Select Plants, Shrubs, and Flowers, be- 
tween thofe borders and) the Pallifades, 
green walks with Borders next the Palli- 
fades, on which you may Plant Perennial 
Greens, and your more ordinary Plants 
and Flowers. | 

The other two partitions of your Square 
you may convert the one of them into an 
Orchard, the other intoa Kitchin Garden 
which will be no fmall Ornament to your 
middle Garden of pleafure. 

But if you are willing to a ge 
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_ The Art of Gardening: 
fair a {pot of Ground as the whole Square 
to the delights of Flora, then may you ct- 
yide it into leffer Squares, and make of 
them Grafsplots, leaving only borderson 
their confines for your variety: of plants, 
The new mode of Gravel Walks and 
Grafs-plots , is fit only for fuch hous 
fes or Palaces, that are {cituated in Cities 
and great Towas, although they are now 
become precedents for many ftately Coun- 
try Refidencies, where they have banifhd 
out of their Gardens Flowers, the Mira-. 
cles of Nature, and the beit Ornaments 
that ever were difcovered to make aSeat 
pleafant. But it’s hoped that this new, 
ufelefs, and unpleafant mode,, will like 
many other vanities grow out of Fafhion, 
A draught of the Square Garden I'have 
here given you, which may be varied as 
every defigner pleafeth, each principal 
walk is bordered with Flowers,each prin« 
cipal Corner with Flower pots, and the 
middle of the greater Square with Statues. 
The farther end Fenced with a Pallifade,, 
that the profpect of the adjacent Orchard 
may not be loit, where now the Statues 
ftand, if Water be to be obtained, Foun- 
tains would be piaced with more delight., 
The infinite variety of Forms that might 
C2 b¢ 
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be drawn and here reprefented to you, 
would but encreafe your charge, when | 
perhaps every Builder may better pleafe | 
himilelf in'in the fhape and contrivance of 
his Garden better than any other can do | 
for him. 
But thefe few rules are.not: amis to be 
obferved, viz. That you endeavour to | 
make the principal Entrance into your 
Garden, out of the beft Room in your 
Houle or very nearit, your Walks being | 
places of divertifement after a fedentary 
repa{t. Fhe Aromatick Odours they yield, 
pleafant refrefhments after a grofs dyet, 
and fuch innocent exercifes, the beft di- 
geftive to weak Stomachs. ‘Let there be 
fome other door into your Garden, for 
Gardeners, Labourers, @c. And let your 
principal walk éxtend it felf as far as you 
can in length directly from your,choiceft 
Plants for Beauty and Scent,and that there 
may be a fucceflion of them through the 
Year, not without Flower pots which 
Grace the beft of Gardens. | 
if your Grotind'youintend fora Garden, jf 
lye onthe fide of a Hill, your Walks may 
be made the one above the other, and be 
as Terraces the one to the other; thede- 
clining fides of them, being either of Grafs 
‘alone or planted with Fruic, If 


U 
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Ifyour Houfe ftand on the fide of a Hill 
and you muft make your Garden either 
above it or below ‘it, Then make your 
Garden below it, For it is much more 
pleafant toview a Garden under the Eye 
than above it, And to defcend intoa 
Garden and afcend into a Houfe, then on 
the contrary. | | 

As forall other formes and {cituations 


|- of Ground above your Houfe, you mutt 


vary your modells according to the place. 


: /SECT. II. 
Of Fences and laclofures to a Garden. 


x {Hen you have difcovered the beft 
Land, and pleafed your felf with 


| the compleateft Form you can imagine 


for your Garden; yet with outa good 
Fence, to preferveit from feverall Evils 
that uftally annoy it, your labour is but 
loft. Your fences muft be confidered of 
according tothe place you refide in and 


nature of the Soy], And is either, of Brick, 


or Stone, of Earth, Pale, Pallifade, or 


Quick-fetts. | 


Fe, 


Of all which the Brick-wall is the Be 


C 3 beft; Walls 
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beft ; it being the warmeft ( except 
board) and very dry and con-natu- 
yall to Froit. And where Brick are plenty, 
it is not a Dear Fence confidering that 
their form much accelerates the raifing 
your Wall. and their even joynts require 
but litrle Mortar. You may alfo make the 
Wall much thinner with Brick, than any 
other Material (Square Stone only ex- 
eepted ) becaufe you may make Nieches 
at a refonablé diftance, or Square Pilla, 
{ters on both fides or only oné fide which 
will fupport the wall, although very thin 
in the intervals? This wall needs no other 
Coping than Bricks,fet on edge fide- ways 
without any over-hanging or dripping; 
as hath been ufed. | 

By which means of building them 
Thin in the intervalls with Nieches or 


Pillafters,: at fit diftances and flender 


copings, almoft half the materials are 
faved in the building of them, and moft 
of the Workemanthip. t 
'* Thefe Wallsare very kind to Fruits un- 
der which they bear abundantly; the 
Nieches and Pillafters conduce .very 
much to the breaking off the coldWinds, 


and fhelter the Fruit from them. 


Next unto the Brick, Stone-Walls are 
RP Re ona" ” preferred 
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preferred; the Square hewn Stone out of 
the Quarry,elpecially Sand or Free-{tone, 
as the beft, the cold white Stone like un- 
| -¢o@ Chalk or Lime-Stone‘is not fo good. 
Phe Rough Heath-Stone .or Burre is ve- 
ry dry and warm, bat by*its unevennetsis 
| dnconveniene to tack Trees againft,unlefs 
_ you difperfe liere & there in the Burlding 
fome fmall fquares of Fimber, or Brick- 
bats'in the joynts whereof Nayles will 
enter and take. -Flints aré very cold and 
uneven joynted and therefore the worlt 
ofall Stone for a Garden Fence, Becaufe 
you_niay-_reatenably—expecfrom—the. 
 Ikeruits Growine—acaini-them—in—time-a 
i | #thheompentatton-fersyourchargein Butl- 


SAL Stone?-walls‘ mut be well coped, 
left wet infirtuates it felf ‘between the 
Stones and decay it ina little time. A co- 


‘ping of Tyle is the beft,if made tocarry off — 


the drip 3 or 4 inches from the wall. — 


In many places where Stone is dear, and } 
Brick fcarcejand Lime and fand not-neer, p,,1 


Walls are often made bya Compoft of 
Earth and Straw tempered with it, This 
‘Earth mutt be either of a clayifh nature or 
have a little mixture of Clay init, it muft 


’ a . f 
‘ ’ / 74D o Oo 
‘be well wrought and mixed long with em 
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AYe et of Gardentity: 
Dung or ftraw. which ferves to -hold it 
together until it be throughly drys and 
then according to the skill of the Works 
wan Wrought.up. iato a Wall and covers 
ed with thatch, being not able-to beat a 
more weighty coping. ; 3 
» Thefe Walls well. wrought: and. well 
coped and. preferved dry..will, Jatt “many: 
Years.and very warm and kind to Fruits, 
that is to fuch that ,are content to be 
bumble , thefe. Walls. being -rarely built 

In the Building thefe, Walls, peices of 
Wood or :Hooks .of Iron. ought, to be 
placed in,at convenient diftances ftanding 


fhree or four inches. without the Wall, te 
which Poles or rayles are tobe faftned. 
and to them your Fruit-treese there being 
no tacking Treesto the Wallit elf, 

. This way of Fencing is much ufed ig 
ome parts and fomewhat refembles. the 
French way of making Walls for fruit . 
for what ever they are made of they are 
plaftered over, and hooks of ‘Iron ot 
Sheeps fhank-bones placed: in the build- 
ing of the Wall at fome > convenient 
diftance to affix the Poles ‘unto, as in.the 
fmall French, piece scalled the Planters 
Méanualladapted only for that Country 
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Wit | may be obferved.. Alfo Rapinws at large 


defcribes the making of that-Wall, and 
both of them prefcribe the plailtring. of 
them, -as well to deftroy the vermine that 
would otherwife fhelter themfelves in the 
rotten cavities of thofe Mud Walls, as to 
accelerate thc: maturation of your Fruits, 


_ .» Sothat here in England where other m4 


terials are {carce, and fuch'a {tiff Loam it 
the place, thefe. Mud; Walls may prove be- 


| neficial, not only. for fecurity, warmth 


and privacy, butforthe advancement and 


It is not improbable that.a-mixture of 
Loam, .Lime,, Sand and. Gravel or {mall 
Sand {tones may, by being: taifed be- 
tween two planks, and fo by degrees to 


- thecheight of a\Wall, and then well de- 


fended by a hight coping, make a very 


‘good and durable Fence and ‘Shelter for 
“your belt Fruits, This. feems' tobe the 
‘fame way that Pliny mentions. ‘The Walls 


tabe made: in his time, ‘which then had 
continued.many Years,.and not impaired 
refitting all Weathers, he mentions Tur- 


| -xets and Sconces to have been made after 


‘his manner, » Lib. 353 Chap. I4. Ye Se ) 
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Good»Oaken Timber {awn into Pales 
make a very good Fence, and.not'dear 
where that Timber is plenty: Nextiunto 
Oak, Fir‘or Deal Boards: will ferves*but 
{carce any other Board ‘will endure ‘the 
mutability of the Weather long. 

Thefe Boards ought to be well feafon’d; 
elfe will they fhrink and chap exceeding- 
ly, which will be inconvenient,as well by 
rendring your Solitary’Walks Jefs private, 


as by admitting cold Breezes to yourten> | 


der Fruits, but-in-cafe your Board do not 
meet in the dryeft and hotreft feafons! you 


may add a‘fmall Battel to each Interval, | 


fixt to each Rail by Nails between rhe 
‘Boards, ‘that the {welling and fhrinking of 
the Board may not injure the Bartek. 

Thefe boarded Fences ave the -warmeft 
for your tender Fruifs,and maturates them 
beyond any other, but being fubje@ ta 
decay; are not repairable without damage 
to your Trees. : 

I have already mentioned the moft prin- 
cipal and beft Fences for the outfides of 
your Garden, for Privacy, Security,‘and 
advantage to your Fruits.. Thereare yet 
neceflary other Fences for the cantoning 
or dividing your Garden into leffer parts, 
for the feveral ufes you defign them for; 
OF 
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The Art of Gardening. 


; | or for the fecurity of fome particular parts 


of your Garden or Fruits or Flowers, from 


the hands of every one that may otherwife 


have liberty or occafion to walk there. 
Yet not to impede or diminifh the pleafure 
in viewing thofe objects of delight thus de> 
fended. 

Thefe open Fences are made of Board 
of about three or four inches broad, and 
three or four'foot long, cither nailed to, 
or let thorow two Rails, . with heads cut 
either round orlikea Lance, and painted 
white with Linfeed Oy], and white Lead 
two or three timesover to make them en- 
dure the Weather. 

But the beft marerial to make thefe Pal- 
lifades withal is Iron, foframed asare'the 
{ron Balconies in Lowdown, fave only that 
thefe appear above the Rails with fquare 
painted Heads which feem moft:beautifil, 
by reafon that Flowers and other delight- 
fome plants appear fo plain through them, 
This Fence is alfo permanent and needs no 
repair. 

{In imitation Wwheteok there is newly 
made in fome few Gardens a Pallifade of 
Boards,of about three or four inches broad 
which as before it was fet flat-wife, each 
‘pale inthe Pallifade is now fet edge eb 
t- Fei toe 
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Tie Act of Gardening: 
the upper Rail running through each pale 


and the Foot cut with an Ox mouthand | 


fet onan Arras Rail, either near the ground 


or refting on a ground-pinning of Brick. | 


The head of each pale is about three of 
four inches above the upper Rail,divided 
into two parts, the middle vacancy being 
about one third part of the whole bredth, 
the two extream parts for about four or 
five ¢yiches, being cut with (quare pyra- 
midical points, do very much refemble 
thofe made of Iron. As you ftand againft 
them they appear open, and every thing 
very confpicuous through them like the 
Tron, but as you view them obliquely they 
appear full, only their fharp heads more 
open and not unpleafant. Thefe Pallifades) 
although they require fomewhat more 
timber and workmanthip than the ordinar 
for yet are by far the more compleat and 
beautiful,every motion of yourBody from 
its place,begetting a variety in the object. 

Thefe open Fences are much more plea- 
fant and ufeful in your Partirs and inward 
Gardens than'clofe Walls, for thefe pre- 
vent not your view of the whole, nor hin- 
der the free Air from your Plants, which 
is as neceflary in fome degree as warmth; 
which ought. to be obtained from Shel # 


The Art of Gardening, 
and Fencesat adiftance, not by too great 
a reverberation of heat, and f{tiflingin the 


Summer for want of Air, either of which 


proves fatal to moft Flowers. rate #9 
Gardens are oftentimes fecur’d by quick: 


Fences, whereof the moft eafie to propa- ¢. a 
QuscR- 


Lencesu 


gate isthat of thé white Thorn, which be- 


| Ing’ well planted in double,treble,or more 


chefts or rows of Plants, and kept .weed- 
ed and defended for three or four years, 
will thrive very well in moft forts of Land, 
and being kept clipp’d, fheer’d,or cut with 
a {harp hook; will grow fo thick that a 
Bird cannot find its.way through, and 
that from the ground to fix or feven foot 
high, and proves a very great fecurity a- 


gain{t bad Weather, evil Neighbours and 


Cattel, but is a fhelter for Snails and other 
Vermine that will conftantly annoy your 
beft Plants, and are not therefore to be 
planted near your Partir wherein you 
plant your beft Flowers. 

beautiful and moft.Compact of any, but the 
tedioufnefs of its growth is enough to dif- 
courage any man from attempting its pro» 
pagation, its feed being two years before 
they appear above the Ground, and its 


plants long before they let you know of 


their like or diflike of the Souls Py- 


A-Quick Hedge of Holly is the moft 


ag 


Zhe Act ot Gardening. 
Pyracaniba planted fora Fence, proves 
very {trong by reafon of its fharp Thorns,. 
and {tubborn Branches: Sweet-Bryar:alfo | 

is very good and makesa fragrant Fence, f 
but the White Thorn will not give way to | (yi 
either of them, being eafily. propagated, § 
moft ronfile of any, durable, of a delicate, | | 
colour , and early appearing in the 
Spring. ig 
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Crap. IT]: 


| Of the W. alks , Arbours, and 
| Places of Repofe in Gardens. 


| WT is not the leaft part of the pleafures 
| ] ofa Gardén, to walk and refreth your 
| “felf either with your Friends or Ac- 
| quaintance, or elfe alone retired from the 
| cares of the world, or apart from compa- 
~ |) ny that fometimes mayprove burthenfome 
| to you; and when your own Laflitude or 
the Heat, Kain, or (corching Beams of the 
| Sun render the opea walks unpleafant, to 
} repofe yourfelfunderfome pleafant Tree, | 
| or infome Covert orShade, until you are 
| willing to try the Air again. 


SECT. I. 
Of Walks and Materials for them. 


Np esos to acommodate you for 1. Sione-’ 
| all feafons wet or dry, hot or Walks. 
cold, it is ‘convenient to have Walks and 
: Places 
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The Art of Gardening. 
Places in your Garden, proper for therit 
Asfor Walks, the belt forthe Winter and 
wet feafons are thole paved with Stone, 
about the bredth of five foot in the 
inid{t of a Gravel Walk-of about five.or 
fix foot Gravel on each fide the ftone,: or 
of Grafle which you pleafe, For on’ thefe 
flat Stones may you walk fecurely under- 
foot in all weathers without pene to 
your felf or walks. 

Next unto the paved fone are the: Gu 


vel Walkes to be preferred which if 


made with a fine skreened red’ Gravebdo 
very muchadorn your Garden and being 
faid rotind and kept rolled with a Stone 
Roller, caft offthe Water and are very 
tifeful in moift weatherto walk on. 


The Gravel Wall: are beft under your 
Fruit Walks becatfe the Beams or rates of | 


the Sun refie& from them again{t cheWalls 
much better than from Grafs, and very 
much advantage your fruit. 

The great inconveniences thefe Walks 
are fubje& unto are Weeds and Moifture, . 
To prevent the Weeds .you mutt be fire 
toremove al] manner of Earth clean from 
the place before you bring in yourGravel, 
And in cafe the Earth’ be not (uff enough 
of it (elf, it would not be amis to fp. 
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The Art of Gardenttic, 
te port the fides.with two or. three courfes 
‘ad oof Brick or at leaft a Brick fet on end edge 
‘one, | by edge, to prevent the falling in or mix- 
the ture ofthe fide Earth with your Gravel 5 
“0 | yet fo.that the upper part of your, Brick 
9° OF | may be an inch beneath the furface of 
hel your Walk, thatit may not be difcerned. 

+ | If your Ground be good and_,apt to vege~ 
€(0 | gate, feven. or, eight inches.deep ought 
) | your Gravel to» ly,, left the Weeds, find 
Sa | their way. through : you ought alfo to 
tli | cleanfe the Ground under from the. Roots 
dd | of .Grals, Weeds ,- as, Nettles » Docks, 
cing | -egee. left they. find their way through the 
‘ou | Gravel, you) may -fill .your: Walk -with 
Vet} }ordinary courfe unskreened Gravel five 
or fix inches, and. after that is levelled, 
yout } then Jay on your la{t Courfe of fine Gravel 
of |and roll it well, if your upper Courfe of 
il | Gravel be two. or three inches thick, and 
it patlany time your,Walk grow difcoloured. 
jor mofly, you-may ftir it with a Spade as 

alls | farias the fine Gravel, lies, and finely rake 
ture, | it, then Rollic, again, and it will appear 


= 


fit | to be.as freth.as atthe firlt.. 0,4) 2 >. 
fot |, _ Whe other ,ingonvenience thefe Walks 
wd, jane fabject unto is; Mofture, efpecially, after 
ght | ai Broft, which,very. much loofens the Gra- 
fine Jewel; and long foaking pains make it ape 

: tO 
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‘grind or beat fmall the fhells of fifh gathe- |} t ie 


-that are. under-burnt. ‘which will eafily || alld 


+is’occafion. 
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to {tick to your Feet? For the beft red}} 
Gravel hatha mixture of Clay or Loam} ° 
in it, which makes it in dry weather bind ff 

the betters to prevent which,feveral expe-}} ° 
dients are lately madeufe of. Some dof} # 


red on the’Sea-fhore ahd therewith adda}} % 
thin coat on the gravel which by conftant 
rolling incorporates with it,and Is not apt}} * 
to adhere to your Shobes; as is the Gravel} ali 
Gt felf. “Others that’ Live neerito Brick-|| ¥ 


| sweete 
kills make ufe of the refule parts of Bricks |} ma 


Se (1 


1? af 


Pulverizé, atid’ lay that on the Gravel-|| 
walks which prevents ‘the fame inconve-|} 
nience, and adds'much to'the beautyiof| 4! 
your Walk andis eafily fénewed-as ‘there |} tht! 
faut cal 

On the édge of your Gravel- walks you} lis! 
‘may’ Tay oneach fide a natrow: Walle of] WH j 
turf for your ule in hott'weather or'when| Mik: 
youare Willing’ to favour your Feetor)} han 
y olir grave Which beiige‘kept out ftreight)} [od 
onthe edges, beautifiés: your Gravel. > 1} pw 
But if you will have yéur Wallo only) Yai 
Gravel, then will # be néeeflarytoedg it)} itv! 
with Brick’ three’ or four inches above] quo 
the furface : to prevent Patth or rabbit] call j 
fron intéfmixing with Gt, Bricks fett onlp a rq 
énd) at go 
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end fide by fide is the fecureft and moft 
lafting way,for thispurpofe. 
_ Walks of Grafs are very pleafant and. 3. Green 
much to be preferred in the Summer to. 
any of the other, being cold and eafie to 
the Feet. They are either made by, lay- 
§ jog them withTurf or by raking them 
| fineand Sowing them with Hay-duft or 
i Seed (which may be had at the bottom of 
_ aHay-mow or Rick ) and-well-rolled and. 
weeded from all grofs Weeds will {oon 
become a fine Grafs-walk, if thefe Walks 
) alfo be laid a little rounding, they will 
_ eaft.off the Water the better and be more 
-_commodious for your ufe than if flare. 
A Water table on each fide of two or 
§ three inches deep, cut every Year anew, 
¥ not only receives the waft Water but pre- 
swi, ferves the Grafs or Weeds. from mixirg 
| with your Borders, and .prefents .your 
Walk. much . more pleafant to your ey 
| than if it were.otherwife.. s. 0.0) 
_ To deftroy Weeds in the Gravel-Walks ~ 
| or paved Walks where you cannot con- 
| veniently eradicate them, you mult water 
if it with very Sale Water, or with the li- 
| quorthey have at theSalters which they. 
call. Bitterne which abfolutely deftroyes. 
all vegetation where it is caft in.an indiifce, 
nf) (Bent good quantity. D3 Ie 
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Garden affords, to have Terrace Walks, | 
on which you have the benefit of the Air, © 
and profpect on your Garden. Thefe in 


he Art of Gardening. | 


4. of Ter ~ Tt is fone of the leaft oblectations a. 


former Ages (and now alfo in more hot | 


Countries) were much celebrated , the 


Hortipen{ules or Pendantgardens were afs, | 


terthismanner made above the ordinary 
level, for the advantage of the Air and 
pleafure ofthe Eye, and fomewhat toadd 
to the magnificence of the Place, being 
very Beautiful as well as Commodious. 
They are ufually made where much 
Earth or Rubbifh is to fpare,which would 


coft time and labouf to remove, and here ff 


is difpofed of to advantage, with the on- 


Ty expence of a Wall on the out-fide to | 
fupport it, or if you pleafe on both, but] 


the inner fide to your Garden may be 


made declining and clothed with Turf. | 


The Wall onthe out-fide furmounting the 


top of the Walk about three foot, and dn— 


the edge towards your Garden may be fet 
a Rail, or Rail and Ballifters, or a Palli- 
fade, or a quick tonfile hedge of about 
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the fame height the Wall is of, that net- jf 0 


ther fide prevent the Air nor impede your | 


profpett. 


Tn fome Gardens where Water isatyour | ! 


command,’ 


fares 
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command, the finking of an Aquedud or 


| Pifcary will afford you materials for your 


Terrace-walk, both of which are beft and 
moft proper to. be made at the fartheft di 
{tance from your houle. 


SECT. IL 
of Arbors, and Places of Repo(e. 


ae make your Garden pleafant at all 


times and in all feafons, either in 


| refpect of the great variety of Weather,or 
a}; your own difpofition or indifpofition, it 


will be very neceffary to accommodate it 


| ; with places of fhade, to skreen you from 
| the fcprching Sun-Beams , Canopies to 
| preferve you from the Rain, and Boxes to 
| feclude you from the too cold Breezes: 


That although you are not willing to ex- 


| pofe your felftoo much in the intemperate 
| Air, or your prefent inability or unapt- 
1 nefs for a walk be fuch, that you cannot 
} with delight enjoy its yet that by them 


you may not lofethofe exhilerating plea- 


| fures your Garden moft times affords. 
| For cool Receffes in the hotteft times, 1. 0f<4?- 
it hath been ufual to erect or frame Arbors 2. 


D 3 with 


She Act of Gardening, 
with Poles or Rods, and plant them a- 
bout with fhady Trees, which are an Or- 
nament to fome Gardens, but to be reje&- 
ed, x. Becaufe they require much repair, 
and care to preferve them, for in your 
Garden of pleafure you ought to be frugal 
of coft and pains, left your delights be- 
come occafions of prodigality, and your 
recreations burthenfome to you. 2. Be- 
caufe theSeats are apt to be moift and foul, 
tt being apt to impair your health to fit on 
a cold Seat, Salubrity being one of the 
Advantages expected from a Garden. 
3. After a fhower in the Summer, is the 
pleafanteft time to recreate your Senfés a- 
imong{t your odorous Plants, and then 
this place of rece(S is‘wholly ufelefs, the 
dripping continuing long after the frower. 
4. The uftial cool Breezes that you will 
fenftbly feel in thofe Arbors, balance all 
the conveniences. you can expect. from 
theme: © | Ha yl al ee 

But if the Weather and time of the day 
invite you to fit in the Air without incon- 
wenience , a Seat under the fhade of 
fome,Platamws , Lin-Tree , or the like, is 
much more: pleafant, than to be hoods 
winged ‘in an Arbour. = °° >. 


You 


plats 


either 


f more, 


Qj. | 
red. | 


| cy, whieh may be moveable witha little 
/ | help, and placed fometimes in one place 


Tie Are of Gardening: 


You may havea Seat made of thin and Z of 
f Cats. 


light materials, and painted with Oyl o 
a white colour or as beft pleafes your fan- 


and fometimes in another as the Weather 


be, | Happens. This Seat may be made clofe be- 


{ 
} 


(, 


| hind and covered, that being fet with the. 
! 
t 


i} 
i 
} 


back tothe Wind, will be both warm and 
dry. eran 
In the Nieches of your Wall may you 


| place Seats covered over, that you may 


reft your felfin at your pleafure : At the 
ends of your Walks are the moft proper 


| places for fitch Seats, that whilft you figin 
_| either ofthem, you have the view of your 
_ Garden. 


The beft Form for thefe Seats is round, 


| the one femicircle within the Wall, the 
| other without with a Cupulo, the outward 
part to befupported by three or four, of 


more columns of. Timber or Stone, the o- 
ther part refting on the Wall, the Top 


| covered with Lead, Slate or Shingle, with 
| its due Cornifh about that part that 1s off 
) from the Wall. 


Or you may make them ofa long fquare 


| Form, about two footin the Niech of the 


Wall and as much without, covered as 
D4 the 
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Khe Art of Gardening. 
the round, but ¢afting the drip fide-ways 
or backward. + i as 
Having feveral of thefe Seats facing to 


if 


t 


| 
1 


| 
1 
} 


y 
P| 


each Coaft, be theWind or Sun either way, | 


you have a place ro defend your felf | i 


from it, 


You may alfo cover your Benches or | 


Stools with Mat, and lay the Floors with 


Board, which will much conduce to your: 


own eafe and health. sae 
Arbours, Benches, and Seats are very 
neceflary , being prefent expedients for 
them that are weary , but that which 
Crowns the pleafures ofa Garden is a place 
of repofe,where neither Wind,Rain,heat, 
nor coldcamannoy you.’ © °°” 
This {mall Edificeufually term’d aPlea- 
fure-houfe or Banqueting-houfe , may be 


made at fome remote Angle of your Gar=’ || 


den: For the more remoteit is from your 
houfe,’ the more private will you be from 
the frequent ‘difturbances of your Family 
or Acquaintance, ‘and being made at an 
Angle,part within your Garden ‘and part 
without, you will have the priviledges 
and advantages of Air and View, which 
otherwife you will want ,°and which 
vender it mach more pleafant than ta be 
Without 'thear, ° MS est SOIR Ys 
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_» The Windows and Doors, the one or 
‘| other refpecting every Coaft, may be gla> 

60) zed with the beft and mott tranf{parent 

"| Glafs, to reprefent every Obje& through 


rays 


<Q. 


At 


| it the more {plendid, with’ Skreens of © 


| printed and painted Sarcenet, to prevent 

OF | | in theday, and fhutters of thin Wainfcot, 
vith || in the Night, others from sonpepabke your 
our } Solitary repote. 

| Alfo you may reap the pleafure and ad- 
ery | vantage of the Air from either Coaft, by 
lor) opening that fide of your {mall Edifice, 
hich from whence you would receive it, ex- 
lee) cluding on the other fide that.which might 
_ otherwife annoy you. - 


bef} houfes, may you erect another of the fame 
a | Form to anfwer it asto your view, which 
ow | may ferve asa place to preferve your ten- 
om} der plants, in during the extremity of the 
nly § Winter, and it is ufually term’d a Greex~ 
an) boufe, becaufe feveral Winters Greens 
att | are therein preferved, that wilf not en- 
is) dure-the feverity of that feafon, Init alfo 
icy} may you difpofe on fhelves your dry 
ich f Rats, of Flowers and Seeds, until the 
eB time of the Year mind you of interring 

‘§ them. : 
On 


Inthe other corner of your Garden or 4.9 Repo- 
fome oppofite place to fuch pleafure- Mme fo 


tender 


Plants. 
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On thefe {mall Edifices may you beftow 
what coft you canafford, and make them 
(as they deferve to be). the principal Or- 
naments of your Ville. 

It is not unufual to ‘raife a Mount with 
the waft Earth or Rubbifh, you may o- 
therwife happen to be troubled withal, 
at fome convenient diftance from your 
houfe, on which as on your Terrace- walks 
you have the advantage of the Air and 
profpe@, and whereon you may erect a 
Pleafure or Banqueting-boufe, or fuch like 
place of Repofe. 

The moft famous of this kind is that 
near Marlborough, whether firft raifed by 
Art or Nature 1s not yet determined, how- 
ever it hath a moft pleafant and eafie af 
cent, and from the Summit whereof you 
have a good Air and a fair profpect. 


nd | 


he ait of Hardenitg. 
sg A pean | V. 
‘Of Springs , htivers > F ad 


tains, Weater-wor ks , and 


Grotto’s , neceffary for a 
Garden. 


W@ T is notto bedenied, that a kind and 
4 fruitful Soil may produce all forts of 
1 Plants proper for a Garden of pleafure, 
ufe, or advantage, which may render fuch 
a place delightful, yet cannot fuch a Gar- 
den ever be faid to be complete, nor in 
its full fplendor and beauty, without this 
Element of Water. Wherefore Rapinws 

advifeth that, 

( ment, 
tou then 5H) would your Villa’s Grace ange 
And on its honour always are intents 
Touwho employ your time to cultivate 
Your Gardens,and to make their Glory great, 
Among your Groves and Flowers let Water 

Flow, : 
Water's the Soul of Groves and F lowers t00, 


Belides the particular ufes you may 
i 
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put it into in watring your feveral Gar- 
dens, it is very pleafant to have your Pif- 
caries, Rivulets, Fountains, @c. about 
your Ville. — | 


SECT. I. 
Of Springs. 


M Any Pleafant Seats, Villes and Gar- 
| dens there are, that are very well 
{cituate for Air and profpeét, that are of 
themfelvesdry, which defed may be fup- 
plied from Springs of Water rifing at fome 
diftance, and may be conveyed by Pipes, 
to fuch places in your Ville or Garden as 
you defire. ‘ | ee 
Of Pipes 1m places where Wood is plenty, the 
jor Water. Elm is the moft proper material to make 
Pipes withal for the conveyance of water 
from the Spring to your Garden, not be- 
ing fubje& to be torn by Froft as are the 
Leaden or Earthen Pipes, either of which 
you mutt be fure to lay deep enough, be- 
low the furface of the Earth,that the Froft 
may not reach them. 
Leaden Pipes are the moft convenient 
where Water is toberaifed to any confi- 
iii: Road eae ge Ne - derable 
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rable height, being not apt to grow leaky 
nor to decay, but you muft be fure to lay 
them deepin clay as you can, but not in 
any mixture of Limeor fiich like , left it 
decay the metal, alfo youmuft have a 
turn-cock at the loweft part of your pipe 
where muft be a paflage, that out of it your 
may lett the Water at the beginning of 
a froft, to prevent the Pipes from break. 
ing. ANE 
Satta Pipes may be made of ‘about 
3 foot in lengthand made to fit the one 
into the other, and as they are laid deep 
in a foft bed of Earth, Clay or Sand, the 
joynts may be'clofed with a cenient' of 
quick-Lime, ‘Linfed-Oyl and Cotten- 
wool, and bound about the joynt with a 
piece of Leather’ & a turn or two of pack- 
thread, but thefe Pipes are not for forcing 
thewater to anyheight,being apt to break, 
but are very neceflary cheap and fweet 
for the conveyance of any Spring without 
force to the place you defire. | 
Sometimes it happens that Springs | 
concealed in the Earth, which may, if dif- 
covered prove very ufeful in your Ville 
and pleafant in your Garden , which to 
difcover obferve the precepts of Rapinus, 


Where 
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Where {mall declining Hillocks you perecéve, 
Or any Soyl where Flaggs and Rufbes live, 


Where the fat Ground a fhiny moifiure yields, | 


if Weeds and prickly Sedge o'refpread the 
Fields ; 


There hidden Springs with confidence exped » 


For Sedgy Places fill to Springs dired. 


Alfo fveral Rufticks there are,that can 


direct you to the neareft Spring being ac-. 


quainted with the nature of the Soy] and 


lace. + 3 | 
Thefe if, they ly above or level with 


your Garden may be brought. by Pipes 


Gnto it, but if they happen to Iye below 
it, then muft you erect Cifterns: or Re- 


ceptacles above your Springs, that they. 


_may command your Garden, and raife the 
Water into them by Machins made for 
that purpofe moved by men ,Horles or the 
Wind which when full may ferve to fup- 
ply your Garden for a certain time, and 
when expired the faid Cifterns may be a- 
gain filled by the former means. 


SECT. 
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nh | - SECT. II, 

| Of Rivers. 

MW edi 

ro + Apmis {mall Cryftalline Springs 
| £\ brought in Pipes may be fufficient 

"ah |) t@ irrigate your Groves and. Plants, and 

4 fupply your Grotts and Fountains and 

and add very much to the fplendor of your 

| ‘Gardens yet;’ 

mith J 

‘ips | If my advice you take, 


lV) Inthe low Places of your Garden wake, 

Re Befides the other Springs, large Trenches too, 

ey to which from every part the Streams may 

the i flow. 

clot) For LittleBrooks and Springs are not fo good, 

ti | Nor please fo much as amore noble Flood. Rapimis: 


ant) A Fait {trea or Current flowing through 
tf Sor neer your Garden adds. much to the 
| -Glory, and >pleafure of it, On the banks 
-of it may you plant feveral aquatick Exo- 

|. ticks, & have your feats or places of repofe 
cy, -under their Umbrage. and there fatiate 
|} ~your felf with the view of the Curling 
Streams and its nimble Inhabitants. Thele 

| Gliding 
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Gliding Streams refrigerate the Air ina 
Summer evening, and render their banks 
fo pleafant, that they become refiltlefs 
Charms to your Senfes,by the murmuring 
Noife, the Undulation of the Water, the 
verdant Banks and Shades over them, the 
fportidg Fifh confin’d within your own 
limits, the beautiful Swans, and by the 
pleafant notes of finging Birds, that de- 
light in Grovés of the Banks of fuch Rie 
vulets: . : roe 

Where fuch a Stream or Rivulet cannot 
naturally glide through your Garden but 
near unto it, it’s probable that’ part of it 
may be raifed by fome Machine, at fome | 
diftance from yout Garden, and by. anA- | 
Hueduct conveyed through it, which will 
be more commodious (the charge only 
excepted in the bringing it thither) than 
the natural Current. 1. Becaufe aatural 
Currents are ufually in the lowelt grounds, 
which are not fo proper’ for a Garden, 
as a declining or ground above the level 
of the adjacent Lands. 2. Forthatan At- 
tificial Current is not fubje@ to thole ex- 
travagancies, that the natural ufually are, 
by over-flowing after -hafty Rains. 
3. Thofe waters that are brought by Art 
are éafily carried off again, and maybe 


conducted 
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candutted to feveral parts of your Garden 
on the edges of your declining Walks 
whether they decline little or much, if 
but litele then may Canals be made in the 
natural Earth, without any danger of de- 
cay or. wearing, as Rapinus obferved of 
the Water running through the Gardens 
of Lian Court. 


For by the Gardens fide, the Rivers paff, d 
From no ftcep Cliff,but down a bank of Graft; 
Butif your Garden ly ona more decli- 
ning Bank,then are your Aquedutts to be 


| paved and edged with Stone or Brick. left 
| the Velocity of the Current by degrees 
| eat away the Earth before it,thefe Aquz- 


ducts may be carrfed almoft level and 
have their Precipices at fevetal diftances, 
as the form of your Garden will bear: 


thefe Water-falls will appear. very plea- 


fant if made broad at the end, as the fame 
Poet tells you; 


Nor fhould it le[s deferve of our.eftcem, 
When from an even Bed diffus’d the fireaw, 
Runs down a polifh'd Rock, aed as it flows, 
Like Linnen in the Air expanded (hows. 


Rig 
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4. Waters brought in by artmay better 
be confin'd‘in“cahals régularly:made, and’ 
Fifh' kept it’ them‘ eafier preferved thai ‘in’ | 
the’ aaturalwhete inundations'ufually ahd 
ftock your Pifcaties, thetéfore’if you'can! | 
choofé rather'to ‘bring “a fair ‘Current Yor | 
Water through:your Garden} above the 
level of the main River , iftite¢annot be 
done by an ordinary Aqueduét,yet may it 
by. an’ Engin: placed in the’ River ‘where 
the one*patt of tte Waterifhall conftantly~ 
raife another for your purpofe, the manner 
of making" and! ordering whereof 43! Hot 
properfor thisiplacep y 98 90) Baek! oo 


Vide syftena Agrivaltare. 


i> LOENC Tota 
pe aa Of Fountains, Fa 


¥Ountains are Prin¢ipal Ornaments in a’ 
a Garden, fcarce a famous Garden in 
Europe without its Fountains which where 
primarily taterided ‘for Bathing and are 
inthe more fouthern' Cotintties’ ufed for 
that purpofe to this day. The'Ztalians bes 
{tow very. great'coft in Beatitifying ‘them 
for that ufe: the French are very prodigal 
eTOISNS UN im 
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$n their Expences about Fountains: and 


féveral Curious Gardens in Exglazd have 


'| them 3 but here only for Ornament, they 


aré generally made of Stone, fome {fquare 


| others round or Oval, and of divers other 


forms, fome flat in the bottom, others 
round like a Bafon. | , 
Into fome. the Water is caft by Pipes 


| from the fides out of the Mouths of feve- 


ral figuresreprefenting Animals or out of 
the Pipes of Eurs of Stone ftanding on the 


Brim of the Fountain, orthe Water iscaft 
from fome Figure or Statue ereCted in the 
middle of the Fountain , or from Pzpes 
ftanding upright in the midft of it. 

There mutt alfo bé waft Pipes or Cavi- 
ties to convey. away. the Water from fuch 
Fountains, which muft be fo made thatat 
your pleafureyou may drain your Foun- 
tain and cleanfe it, and muft be of capaci- 
ty to carry off all the Water as it comes, 
leftit annoy your Garden, for the greater. 

wantity of Water you have , the more 
pleafant will it appear, 


Plenty in Fountains alwayes graceful jhows, 
And greateft Beauty from abundance flows 


But where neither Springs nor Rivers 
ale can 
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can be obtained to complete your plea |) 
fures,yet for ufé & a little fordelight may | 
Water be procured from the Heavens by ie 
preferving the drips of the Houfe and con~ Ya 
veying itto fome Ciftern made for that |} |, 
purpofe in your Garden which may re- |} 
femble a Fountain,or make a fair recepta- |§) | 
cle in your Garden for the Water that | | 
may be gained from the declining Walks |] 
of your Garden or from adjacent Hills, | 
as Rapinus directs. ) 


But if the Place you live in be fo dry, 

That neither Springs nor Rivers they are | 
nigh, 

Then at fome diftance from your Garden 


make, 
Within the gaping Earth 4 Spacious lake, 
That like a Magazine may comprehend 
Tbe affembled Floods, which from the Hills 
defcend. : 
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Here Follows a 


DESCRIPTION 


Of Several Sorts of 
FOUNTAINS. 
L He Ball raifed by a Spout of 

Water. 


Il. The Water reprefenting 4 
double Glaf, the one over the 


other. as 
Ill. A Dragon or fuch like, cafting Water 


| ont of its mouth, as it runs round on the 


Spindle. 

IV. A Crown cafting Water ont of feveral 
Pipes as it runs round. 

V. AStatue of aWoman,that at the tur- 


ning of a private Cock, foal caft Water out 


of her Nipples into the SpeFators Faces. 
"VI. The Royal Oak with Leaves, Acorns, 
and Crowns dropping , and feveral foal 


_ fpouts round the Top. 


VIL. The Ciftern into which the Water 
: E 3 flows 
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flows by the Pipe, A. the Air iffueth out at 
abe pipe bbb. the ends whereof make the 


Musical founds in the Trough of Water at C- 
which is fupplied with Water by the Pipe D, 
which ix time dreins the Ciftern, which wal 
Water precipitates into E. and from E into 
the common Drein, 


Thefe Waters are to be prefer’d for the 
irrigation of your Plants to any other,and 
in cafe you make your Cifteras well, and 
cement the joynts of your Stoné with Pz- 
riftan Cement, or with our own Lime com- 
pounded with Linfeed Oyl,they will tes 


tain the Water for a long time. 


re ee ee Cn ee ee ee SS ieeeeeneee en 


SECT. IV. 
Of Water. works. 


Efides thofe natural courfes that are 
4M} propofed, forthe leading the water 
irom the one place of your Garden to the 
other, after it is entred into its limits there 
are feveral ways of ordering it, where it 
is either naturally or artificially advanced 
above the level of your Garden, | 


Mt a} 
the 
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the docile Streams will any fhape pub ony’ 
A Thoufand different courfes they will run. Rapinus. 


Therefore the Water mufi be conveyed 
from fome Cifternz or Conduit, \ftanding as 
bove your Garden‘ at fome diftance by 


Pipes, or elfe itmuft by fome Artitice be 
railed into. a Ciffern, of ,.Lead -over fome 


Lodge’ or.Grot in.your.,,Garden ; ‘That 
from thence it may by {maller Pipes be fer 
cretly conveyed to your feveral works. 

AstotheFountains where it may be caft 
through various figures as before was hint- 
ed in the laft SeGtion. 

Or it may be made to rife in the midft 
of.a- Fountain or your Grotto, through 
the branches of an Artificial Tree, each 
Sprig being hollow that it may continu- 
ally drop with Spouts on the top, for the. 
erecting of greater quantities of water. 

Or it may rife in one fmall upright 
Stream, carrying a Ball of wood on it, 
which being exaCly round and placed on 
che mouth of the Pipe, andthe Water by 
the opening of a {top-cock.made fot that\Y~ 
purpofe admitted by degrees, the Ball will 
rife and be fupported by the Spout of wa» 
ter, to five fix or feven foot. high, after 
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the fame manner as a fingle peafe maybe | 
elevated by your Breath on a ftraw, but | 


in cafe your Ball be apt to fall, then ma 


you. perforate it through the Centre | 


{moothly and exattly in the middle, and 


place this {mall ‘hole directly on'the mid~ 
dle of the mouth of the Pipe, and {0 raife 


the Ball'by degrees, and the {mall {pout of | 


Water that paffes through the Centre of 
the'Ball; will preferve it in its due po- 
ure, Dia ec kate! " 
By a Copper Cylinder made to fit on the 
top of the Pipe, out of which the water 
Violently flows, totakeoffandon at plea- 
fure, may you fometimes make the watér 
refemble a large Glef inverted, by placing 
a flat piece of Copper on the top of the 
Cylinder, and leaving only a narrow cli 
cular paffage undet it for the water freely 
to flow out of it on every fide. “Another 
Pipe or Cylinder of a leffer fize, made to 
rife off the middle of the faid flat piece of 
Copper or Cap, ‘with a like Cap on the 
top of it and a paffage left as before, will 
caufe the water iffuing out of both thefe 
Cylinders the’one over the other, to pre- 
fent “4 Glaf within a Gla both ia- 
Werted. 70) D8 
AlfO Crowns, Birds, Beafts,made of light 
| Brafs 
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-'Brafs or Copper, hollow and eafie to turn 
on a Cylinder,the one end of theCylinder 
is to befet onthe top of the Water Pipe, 
he other end to force the Water with cere 
tain thin Veins in the infide of your hol- 
low Figure, which will make it to move 
fwiftly about,ejecting'the water out of the 
fides or Mouth of the Figures in its moti- 

on, which is very pleafant tobehold. 
Secret Pipes may be under the Ground, 
the ends not appearing above it,that when 
any Ladies unawares or cafually walk or 
{tand over themi, by the turning of a {top- 
cock you may forcethe Water upright un- 
der their Coats to their fudden furprize. 
You may alfo place on Pedeftals of 
about three foot high feveral Figures at 
about three Foot diftance ten or twenty 
of afide: the interval between thefe Fi- 
gures may be 8 or 10 Foot over. Through 
thefe Pedeftals and Figures fmall Pipes 
muft be brought, that the Water may out 
ofthe Mouth of the Figures be ejected 
into the Air, the one Figure diredting it 
towards its oppofite Figure,beyond it and 
a little fidewayes, fo that at the turning 
ofa ftop-cock,each Figure fhall caft out a 
{tream of water over like a rain-bow, that 
you may walk under thefe Spouts te: 
oO 
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fo many Arches without any drop falling | 
re xa: Shy J Pgh ad B hotto 

But that»which is very delightful is the | ee f 
finging of the Nightingal exactly,imitated §} 14! 
by the motion. of the Water, and is thus | ny 
performed; in fome Cavity of your Grott ie 
or other edifice where you defire atany f} ”) 
time to hear this Mufick,. you mult place }j © 

a large Ciftern of Lead containing.ten, |] "I 
twenty orthirty Galons..,as you pleafe: |} a 

This Ciftern muft be. well clofed on every || 

part ( except the ufeful patlages for Pipes) | fe 


into it :near the top muftghe Water be let yt 
in freely througha Pipe of about aninch | ay 
diameter, then you mult have alfo near | Gia 
‘the top two, three or four finall Pipes iffu- a 
ao ing out, tendinga little downwards, at the ON 
a a end of which you mutt fix your Pi pesmade = jj Ml 
a of Brafs or other metal,made before you fix capt 
them like an ordinary Fifiula wherewith pnt 


Children exercife themfelves in their paf= 


times, fo that when you try it with your | Pipe 
Breath and hold the lower end in Water pun 
it {hall pipe and chuck as the Nightingal wit 
fometimes doth,you may make two, three A 
or four of thefe of fevera] fizes, the biggelt | wy 
not-large, and they will give fome diftin- > in 
ction in found thefe being fixed to the ends ye 
of the {mall Pipes ifluing out of your Ci- | the 


{tern 
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ftern and the lower ends of them dipping 
into. a trough of Lead a little below the 
bottom of the Ciftern; when by-the turn- 
ing of a ftop-cock, the Water flows. in- 
to the Ciftern it expelleth the Air through 
thefe Pipes. which give you your delired 
Mufick , until your Ciftern be full, then 
mu{t you {top the Cock that the Ciltern 
may empty, it {elf again and be ready. for 
another time. | | 

The Pipe through: which it empties it 
felf may be at the bottom of the . Ciftern 
ofabout the diameter ofone third part. of 
an inch, fo that the Pipe that fupplies the 
Ciftern with Water muit of neceffity be 
of Capacity fufficient to,aflord Water e- 
nough for this under Pipe, and to enforce 
Air for the mufical- Pipes, therefore this 
emptying Pipe you may lefien as you find 
occalion.._,.; 

The Water that runs through this lower 
Pipe may defcend into the Trough that 
is under the Mufical Pipes, to {upply that 
with Water. | 
 Inftead, of this lower Pipe, you may 
have.a Siphon made in your Ciftern the 
inner Foot of it to reach the bottom of 
the’infide, the neck thereof to be near to 
thetop of it but not altogether fo high,the 

) outer 
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outer foot of it fomewhat lower than the 
bottom, that when the water flows into 
the Ciftern, and {tops the inner foot of the 
Siphon, the Air forthwith gives you your 
Mufick until the Ciftern be full, then of 


its felf the water pafles through the Siphon, 


until the Ciftern be empty. In_-this way 
lefs water will make your Mufick, becaufe 
there is no decreafe of it until the Ciftern 
be filled, but then you muft not defift 
until it be full, elfe it will not flow out of 
the Siphon. You muft alfo fupply the 
Trough before your Mufical Pipes with 
water from fome other Pipe,therefore the 
former way is the more facile. 
By this means may you make many 

Mufical Artificial founds, and to continue 


in proportion according to the quantity 


of your Water and capacity of your Ci- 
ftern, the water that flows in waft from 
it, being made to fall from one precipice 
to another, which with its murmuring 
noife intermixed with the Mufical Pipes, 
makes an excellent charming harmony, 
efpecially noneof it being in view, but 


concealed in Rock-work made for that 
purpole. | : 


SECT. 


a 
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SECT. V. 
Of Grotto’s. 


T oftentimes happens that in thefe Nor- 
| thern Climes,the Z/tival heats are more 
troublefome than they are.nearer the Zo- 
diack, the Sun continuing here longer a- 
bove the Horizon in the Summer feafon, 
than in thofe parts, which occafions that 
intemperancy that many times we.are fen- 
fible of, for as we have lefs of the prefence 
of the Sun in the Winter, fo have we that 
defe& fupplied in the Summer. 

But thofe that inhabit more foutherly, 
and have the Sun more perpendicularly o- 
ver them , are more (enfible of the acute 
heat of that bright Orb about the middle 
of the day, generally than we are, and 
therefore about the heat of theday, they 
ufually fequefter themfelves from their or- 
dinary occupations,and betake themfelves 
to their fhades and cool places of Recefs 
for fome few hours. : 

Such that have convenient places in 
their Villes, make themfelves Grotto’s ox 

Caves in the Earth for that only purpofe, 
3 on 
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on which fome have beftowed fo muclr 
coft and Jabour:that thofe Grotts have 
been the object ofadmiration of, and part 
of the Subject of {everal Hiftories written 
by feveral Travellers and Strangers, asare 
their Baths and Fountains. 

For the fame teafon may our Grotts be 
a$ ‘neceflary' for us, to repofe dur felves in 
the: ttmeé -of “cur Sdmmer faint heats, al- 
though they aré not here-fo conftant eve-' 
ry year as in thofe parts, ‘yet are they le& 
tolerable’, for ‘want of ‘thefe’ no@urnal 
breezes they ultially enjoy. . 

Therefore either in the fide of fome de- 
clive ‘of a Hill:! or under fome Mount ‘or 
Terrace artificially raifed;' may you make 
a iplace of ‘repofe; cool ‘and frefhi in the 
greacelt heats.’ It! may be Arched ‘over 
with {tone or brick,’ and you may give it 
what light ‘or entrance you 'pleafe. “You 
may make fecrét rooms and paflageswith- 
init, and’ m the outer Room*may you 
have all thofe beforé mentioned waters 
works, for your oWa Or your friends di- 
vertifements. , 

It is a place that is capable of oivin 
you fo much’ pleafare ‘and délight; 'thae 
you may beftow ‘hot undefervedly’ what 
coft"you pleafe on it; ‘by'pavinig 4¢with 

NAaeh! 
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Marble ‘or ammuring it with: Stone or 


Rock«work,either Natural or Artificially 


refembling the excellencies ofature. The 
Roofmay bei made! of the fmé fupported 


with pillars of Marble, and‘the partitions 
madeof Tables of the fame. 

The moft famous of this kind that this 
Kingdom affords, is that Wilioniax Grotto 
near unto Salisbury, on which no coft was 
{pared to make it compleat, and wherein 
you may view or might have lately fo 
done the beft of water-works, far’ excel- 
ling what Rapinws thus fings of late Rich- 
liex’s Palace in France. 


Here varioufly difpos'd the Fountains rus, 
Firft headlong fall 5 then rife where they 
<< begun, » 
Receive all Forms, and move on every fide, 
With horrid noife, Chimera gaping wide, 
Out of her opex wouth the Water throws, 
For from her Mouth a Rapid Torrent Flows, 
From her wide Throat, as Vaves in Circles 
fpout, 


A Serpent turning {prinkles all the rout. 


But they that cannot command the wa- 
ter to Crown the pleafures: of their Gar- 
dens, 
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dens, yet are there few that cannot find 
fome convenient place for this purpofe, it | 
being as neceflary in them to avoid the lix | 
guefying Air, asia other places the un | 
pleafant Breezes. | 


torts 


‘ ‘ 
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Beenie Vente 

OF Statues ; Obelisks , Dyals; 
and other. invegetative Or- 
naments.* © 


2 


and a Winter,.and.where, your, Gar> 

| #& dens of pleafure are {ometimes clothed 
| with their verdapt- garments, ,and befpan« 
led with variety.of Flowers, ‘and at other 

| times wholly di{mantled of all thefeshere 
| to recompence the lofs of paft.pleafures, 
and to buoy up their hopes, of another 
| Spring, many havé placed in, their Gar- 
}| dens, Statues, and Figures of feveral A- 
| nimals, and great variety of other curious 

| pieces of Workmanthip, that their walks 

| might be pleafant at,any time in thofe pla- 

| ces of never.dying pleafures, ‘ 
| , Herein the ancient Romans were.excely 
fively prodigal,{paring of no coft,to adora 

their avenues with curtous figures for their, 
Winter diverfions, ,as well as ,with rare 
plants for their Summer delights. , Which 
vanity (although one af the moft excufa», 
| bley 


T: all places. where there is.a Summer *.Statues) 
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ble) is defcended on the Italians, whofe | 
Gardens are the mirrors of the world, as 
well for thofe ornaments as for their ex- 
cellency of the Plants that are propagated 
in them. 

~ ‘Ehis mode of adorning Gardens with 
curious workmanfhip is now become Ez- 
glifh , how many Statues made by excel- 
Jent Art, are there to be feen in his Maje- 
i {ties Gardens, and in the Gardens of di- 
ae vers of thenobility of Evglamd> But what 
ff great pity is itthat in many places remote 
| from Cities and great Towns,thefe Statues | 
| fhould drivé out of their view, thofe nae | 
tural Beauties that fo far exceed them? 
aa Much more ornamental are Statues pla- 
Vie eed in Groves and Shades, and in or near 
ih! : your borders of the choiceft Plants than | 
a on the naked furface of the Earth, which | 

' beget not that furprife in the Spectators, | 

as the other. 


of Fountains, and Green Squares , in 
Groves,and at the ends of obfcure walks, | 
2#bclisk?'’ Inthe room of Statues in the midft of | 
your Green Squares, Obelisks orfingle Co- | 
Jumns may not be improper, fo that the | 
Workmanthip be accordingly. Neither | 
can there be amore proper ufe foran obe- | 


Statues are ‘commendable in the midft |} 


lisk |} 
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lisk, than to fupport a Globe with its Axis 


duely placed refpeGting both Poles, and 


its circumference on the Equinoctial Line, 


exadtly divided into 


twenty four parts, 


and marked with twice twelve hours,that 
onit ata diftance by the fhadow only of 


the Globe on its felf| y 
hour of the day, and 


ou may difcern the 
obferve how the 


Pay and Night, and Summer and Winter 


happen throughout the Univerfe. 


Many Dials of various and curious 


Workmanthip are mad 


e, and may be pla- 


ced on Pedeftals. in the midft of the 
Squares inftead of Statues, which better 


became the {hades. 


Dials of Gla, were it not for the cafu- 3. Dials. 
alties they are fubjedt unto, pre-excel any 
any other for Beauty,efpecially the Globe 
with its Axis through the midit and duely: 
elevated with fimall Beads on-it, placed. 


at their due .diftances 


according to the 


lines of the Celeftial Globe, painted on 
the fuperficies of your orbicular Glafs, 
which will not only give you the true hour. 
of the day, but all other variations that, 
a Dial can dire : But more of thefe things 


in another place... 
_ Other ancient Orna 


ments of a Garden, 4-Fower- 


are Flow er-pots, which painted white and f*": 
o 


2 


plas 


x. Of an 


cAvesry, 
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placed on Pedeftals, either on the ground 
in a ftreight line onthe edges of your 


Walks, or on your Walls, or at the cor- | 


ners of your Squares, are exceeding 
pleafant. 


They are‘ufually made.of Potters Clay’ 


and burnt, which when full of Earth and 
frozen in the Winter are apt to break, une 


Jefs you place another ordinary pot of — 


Earth in the infide of it wherein to plant 
your Flowers, you defign to propagate 
in them. | | | 

But.to ‘prevent that cafualty of break- 
ing, fome are made of Lead which are 
much to be preferred. 

One of the pleafures that may be e- 
{teemed belonging toa Garden is an A- 
viary, which mult be near your houfe, 
that you may takefome delight init there 
as well as if your Garden, and may inall 
feafons take care of its inhabitants, as for 
its bignefs,; manner of making‘and order- 
ing,it is not proper in this place to be dif 
courled of, we being rather for an Aviary 
at large, that the whole Garden with its 
‘Groves and Avenues may be full of thefe 
pretty fingers, that they may with their 


_ charming Notes , rouze. up-our dail 


Spirits that are too intent upon the 
cares’ 


utes 
Prov 
rivet 
i Cree 


| 
| 
| 
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| cares of this world, and mind us of the 
'!| Providence , the great God of the U- 


‘|| niverfe hath over us, as well as thefe 


|| Creatures. 
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ee ee 


Lis. dl. 


of the divers Trees, F lowers, 
and Plants , “that beantife 
and adorn a Garden. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Trees for Ornament and Shade. 


g@ Aving lightly paffed over the 

| Scite, Form, Security and dead 
Ornaments of your Garden; it 

is time now to give you an ac- 

count of fuch Vegetating Ornaments, that 
are: proper and very well becoming the 
Gardens of the moft curious. And be- 
caufe the Cypreff is the moft beautiful and 
moft celebrated Tree, I fhall begin with 
Perennial Greens. | 
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SECT. L 
Of Winter Greens. 


F all the Trees that have been propa- +. of the 
gated in our European parts, none “pres. 


have yet merited that efteem as, the Cypref 
hath done, it being the moft, uniform, 
ftreighteft, and moft {lender of any other, 
preferving its Verdure. throughout the 
Year. 

Its natural Country is Cawdia, where 
(as Pliny writes) ifa man plow the ground, 
and not fow it with fome other thing, Cy- 
preffes will come up, and prefently thew 
above ground, from whence they have 
been {pread into the moft parts of Europe, 
fo far as the extreme cold will give them 
leave. Rae “Sis eivaicith 

Their Seed feldom or never ripens here 
in Exgland, but fuch as you haye from 
Foreign patts, you muft fow about the 
beginning of Apri], which when come 
up and carefully watred and weeded,you 
may remove. vhansin ta ce hoa 

Thefe Trees may be either planted as 
Standards, or in Hedges and clipped as o- 
ther tonfil Hedges ufally are, ifyou intend 
| ee ge : 


4 them 


2. Of the 
Laurels 
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thenr for ftandards,at about three or four 


years the middle fhoot ought to be cut off | 


neer the top, and the whole tree kept cut 
into a Pyramidical form,and not bound as 
1s the ufual cuftome, only clipp them not 
Fatein the Year, left the Froft prove too 
fierce and Kill your Trees. 
Por if they are not clofe bound but 
elipt,and {tand not ina co!d moilt Ground 
they will indure the hardeft Frofts and 
fharpeft Winds : for Ihave known many 
that {tood in the loweft part. of the Gar- 
den killed with the extremity of cold, 
when others that ftood on-a'Terrace more 
obvious to the cold Winds, efcaped, and 
for no other reafon as F could judge but 
their dry and healthy Soil they grew In. 
As the Cyprefs for its Beauty , fo the 
Laurell for itsGlory hath been in great 
e{teem with the Ancients, whofe branches 
have ‘crowned the Heads of Emperors in 
their Triumphs , and thofe that were Vi: 
ors in War or any Solemn Games: the 
Laure branches are alfo Emblems of 
Peace, and of Pre-exceélleney in any in- 
genious Science or Enterprife,the ancient 
Romans attributed unto it an extraordina- 
ry property it had againtt the evil effects 
of Thunder and Lightning and therefore 
he planted 
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planted it near unto their Houfes and 
Lodgings. - | | 
It ts one of the beft Ornamental Trees 
you can plant either for beauty or fhade,it 
will Cloath your moft fhady Walls and 
will endure the moft {corching beams of 
the Sun, it will mount to twenty or thir- 
ty Foot-in heightand be content to be 
humble andtonfil, no Weather will annoy 
it, it delights moft in moift Ground; 


In watry Vales, where pleafant Fountains 
“flow, | Wane Mee 

Their Splendent Leaves the Lovely Laurels 
. “ foow. | se wig te 


And agrees beft with a cool thady 

place which is equalto a watry. 
| They grow tall and bear great plenty 
| of Berries from which the Trees are eafily 
propagated; or from layers or {lips, fete 

in.a cold moift place. Beh 
The Laurus Tinws isa Shrub yielding 
{weet {cénted Tufts of white Bloffoms in 
the Winter as well as the Summer, is eaft- 
ly propagated from fuckers or layers, and 
deferves a place amongft the beft of your 
perennial greens. nai : 
The Bay-Trée our old Englifh plant ts 
, a fine 


3 Of the 
Phylirea. 
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a fine odoriferous Tree, but worn out of 
that great efteem that formerly was had 
of it, by the more beautiful and hardy 
Laurel. | 

Few Greens exceed in beauty either in 
Branch or Leaf the Phylirea, whitch {preads 
fo fairly and neer the ground, and rifes to 
that height, and fo eafily managed with 
the fhears, that it is e{teemed one of the 
moft pleafant Plants that nature yeilds, it 
is very hardy and endures our generally 
moft fevere Winters,having never known 
them nip'd with fierce cold but once 
( Anno 1663.) andthen the Branches be- 
ing for the moft part cut off, the Tree re- 
aflumed its former Luftre. 

Ir is raifed of Seeds, and may be encrea- 
fed by Layers and fometimes by Slips, it 
will not eafily bear a remove till the col- 
deft feafons are over. : 


There are two forts of it, the one with » 


afmallerand more edged Leaf than the 
other, which yields great plenty of blof- 
foms in the Winter which laft until the 
Spring, but the barren Tree is the more 
beautiful. 

Thefe Trees may be cutt into any form 
high or low, in Hedges or in fingle Trees, 
and will cover a Seat or Bower in a hort 
3 : | : time, 
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time, and more neatly than any Tree 


what{oever. | 
A Species of the fame is the Mlaternys, a 


> 


hardy pleafant Shrub, not afpiring to that 
height as the. Phylirea, butis apt for Hed- 
ges, and eafily managed. © 

i. Moft of the ancient Gardens of England 
were formerly beautified with this never 
dying Box, becaufe you might have redu- 
ced it to any form or fhape high or low, 
but by reafon of the ill Savor emitted 
from it, and by its {preading Roots conti- 
nuing long in a place fterilizing the con- 


fining Earth, it is now banifhed our 
_ Gardens. | 


, Our Modern Planters have brought into 
our Gardens to, adorn our Walks , the 
Exgh Tree, which Growing tall and {tout 
again{t all Weathers, and its {mall twigs 
{ticking clofe to the Trunk, clothing. it 
alwayes green, no Sun nor fhade offen- 
ding it, is one of the moft ornamental 
Trees you can defire. | | 

‘ I fhould undervalue the judgment and 
opinion of our beft Arborift Mr.Evelin, iff 
fhould not numerate theHolly amongft the 
moft fele& of our Hortenfe perenniall 
Greens which hee e{teems to be the moft 
incomparable for Vje, Defence, Sight and 
| ison Ornament, 


4. Of the 
Alaternus. 


5. Of the 


Box-trec. 


6. OF the 
E ugh-tyece 


7. Of the 
Holly, 


9. Of the 
Cedar. 
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Ornament,I need fay no more of it, feeing 


his learne og. Pen hath fufficiently embla: 


zoned its 

The Firr-Tree is rather for the Woods, 
than for the Garden, yet by reafon of the 
{lender and afpiring trunk of the ftreight 
Firr and the facil keeping and preferving 
its Branches in a compleat Circular order, 
it doth very well become a Garden, 
planted at the Corners of your {quares, or 
in dire& lines at a little diftance from 
your Walks. 
_ Having one of thefe Trees whofe top 
was perifhed, I clipt it with my theers, 
and reduced it to a fine Conick fhape 5 


and find it as eafy tobe managed with the | 


fheers,as any other Plant. 
They are eafily propagated from the 


feed talceggout of the cloggs-and fown in 


March, and very well endure a remove, 
alt other forts of Firr and Pines, befides 
the ftreight {mall leaved Firr are to be 
excluded yourGarden of pleafure being 
not capable of being reduced to acom- 
pleat form. 

For the rarity of it more than for its 
beauty may the famous Cedar find a place 
in your Garden,the name whereof is fuffi- 
cient torevive thofe ftu pendious relations 
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of the Magnitude, Durablenefs,Excellency 
and Virtues of that moft {acred of Trees. 

Not unbecoming your- Garden, is the 9. +e 
Tlex or -eyer Green Oak which is hardy, come 
though flow in growing,and propagated 
from its Seed or by layers. : 

The greater Tree Stone. Crop is abeauti- 2 Of 2 
ful green not common but raifed from appa at 
Jayers and preferved in fome Gardens. 

The Strawberry Tree as tt is fo termed 12. Of she 
from the red berryes it ufually, bears, ebutass. 
although difficultly raifed from Seeds or 
Layers and with the like difficulty re- 
moved whilft young,yet thrives very well 
in the warm part of your Garden, adding 
much beauty to it-by its green leaves all 
the Winter , and its Berriesin the Au- 
tumn. f 

One of the moft Vulgar yet moft ufeful ,, pr 
and neceflary Greens is the Rofemary, 2 Rofemars; 
Plant natural to many places in Spain 
but here nourifhed in the warmelt places 
of our Kitchin Gardens, Ihave oblerved 
in fome Country Gardens a dwarf kind of 
Rofcmary kept fheered that hath been ex- 
ceeding comely, the Plant is -eafily mana- 
ged, did not the molt fevere colds deftroy 
it,but that dwarfkind is the more hardy. 

The large double Rofemary is the more 
Ornamental 
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a double bloffom the more rare. 


very beautiful when its Berries are ripe, 


ver green but not very thick. 


eArbor- 


V;, tthe 


rarity,but notforits beauty,any more than 
the Savin, which ts much like it. 
16. Of the The Celaftrus or Staff:tree, bearing a 
Seite few Green leaves over the winter, and as 
Mr. Rez advifeth, is fit to be mixed with 
Pyracantha for the making of the ever 
green hedge. ; 
Thefe ever green Plants have in dem 
a ftrong refinacious Juice, that fortifies 
them again{t the cold, and is the caufe of 
the continuing of the Leaf fo long on the 
q Stalk, as may be obferved in the Férr and 
11 Pine, AHP an abundance of that Terebin«. 
| tine Sap do they contain, enduring the 
moft fierce colds the Northern Climate 
yields, the Cyprefand the Rofemary both 
yield a very hot and refiny fap. | 
The Holly affords us out of its bark that 


ornamental to a Garden ; but that with | 


14.0f - The Pyracantha or ever green Haw. | 
Pyracan- 
ha thorn is a’ compleat Tree for a Fence, its 


Thorns being {trong and fharp, it is alfo | 


which are ofa Coralline red, its Leaves e+ | 


glutinous 7 


ts. Of The Arbor vite fo called from its ever fl 
green and hardy leaf, may be planted to 
make up your number of Greens, for its | 


d tof 
arts 
‘than | 


a | 
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Sluttinous lime that enfnares the heedlefs 
Fowl, which diffufed naturally into its 
leaves, enables them againft all the in- 
conveniencies of Winter and Cold. The 
Phylirea hath a very {trong Sap that pre- 
ferves it, as appears by its Blofloms afford. 
ing fo much matter for the Bees to feed on 
in the Months of Fanuary and February. 
All the other Winter Greens have more 
or lefs of the like refinacious and gluti- 
nous Sap or Juice,that 1s not fo eafily prey- 
ed upon by extreme colds. | 


SECT. It. 


of Variegated or Gilded Leafed 


Plants. 


oe Hefe Perennial Greens are very Or- 
# namental, planted in their proper 
places of your Garden and Avenues, by 
teafon of their perpetual Verdure, that 
the Winter that feems elfewhere moft bar- 
ren, here amongft thefe Greens appears 
like a perpetual Spring, yet muft thefe give 
place to the moft beautiful of Trees and 


Shrubs, of the fame kinds (as to. their du- 
rablenefs) by reafon of their variegations, ~ 
_ -btit much excelling them. ., For 
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2 r Gilded 
Laurel. 


3.Gilded 
Phylirea 


ternus, 
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For what can be more pleafant than to, 
have Groves or Walks (when the Flowers 
that are but for a Day are retired )appar- 
relled with Gilded party-colour. Gar- 


ments, {ome with yellow and Green others 


with white and Green,emulating the two 
royal Metals that by the Gilders hand 
adorn the Palaces. of Princes. The moft 
excellent of all which gilded Plants is the 


3: Gilded Holly whofe Bark as well as Leaf is vae 


riegated witha bright yellow, the mor¢ 
yellow the Leaf 1s the more beautiful is 
the Plant, if Vulgar Greex Holly be fo 
glortous, and refrething an Object-as Mr. 


Fuvelin hath Characterizedit to be, then. 


certainly the fame with a due mixture of 
a bright yellow mult pre-excel. In fige 
whofoever hath once feen tifis Tree will 
not think any Perexnial.green cqual to 
it, for itis like the true fcarlet dy,which 
prefent debafeth all other Colours. | 

The Gilded Laurell is avery pleafant 
Tree although inferiour to.the Holly, for 


want of that Oriental Verdure and more. 


polite Leaf, but this Plant is more rare 
to be obtained than the Gilded Holly. 

OF Phylirea alfa there is a fort that.is 
much varigated with white and is very 


and Xa-pleafant , as the like there is of Atetermus 


which 
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| not focommon as the yellow , but.both 


| fome bearing white, fome blew Flowers, chic. 
| Growing wild in many places and fcarce 


j green and running Branches, but the Gil- 
| ded Periwinckle whofe Leaves are excee- 
ding, well variegated much refembling 


| pleat an Ornament for clothing the Earth 
of your Golden Grove,as any of the Gilded 
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which is not altogether (o hardy as that of 
the Phylirea,yet both moft worthy of your 
Care, Bevo 
. The Leaves of Box are on fome Frees 
Gilded with an edge round each' of them 
with yellow, but thefe Trees do not. an- 
nually produce all their Leaves Gilded : 
fometimes they are green, and fometimes 
Gilded, yet are thefe Trees not to be wane 
ting in your. Golden Grove, . pers 
. There is befides the Rojemary that is , cjaed 
Gilded with yellow, a fort of ie Variegated Rofenary, 
with white,very delightful to the Eye and 


4. Gilded 
Box. 


thefe are to’ be preferved under warm 
Walls or other fences to fecure them from 
the too-fevere Winds. 


A , ; F 4 aH at " 
_.. The Periwinckle is alow creepingPlant, Gilded 


Perewite~ 


worthy of a place in a Garden except for 
the covering the Ground in the Shades of 
your Groves and Avenues, with its ever 


the Gilded Phylirea or Adaternus ts ascom- 


‘Frees 
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Trees are for the more lofty part of it. 
And although your Gilded Trees are 


noft becoming in a Grove or Walk, and: 


the Periwinckle be proper for ahumble 
Ornament , yet fome Plants of a middle 
rank or degree may not unbecome fo 


fplendid an Objet 3 of which none can 
be more fuitable than the Lilly whofe | 
Verdant Shining, Pale-green Leayes are | 


curioufly painted by Nature’s Pencil | 


with yellow,appearing at a great diltance 
as well as neer very beautiful, thefe Leaves 
from the Ground to the top of the Stalk, 
from the Spring to the Autumn , being 


shuch more comely than: the Bloflom , 


which is the fair white Lilly. 

It is known to all Naturalifts that. the 
beft garden ground is molt prone to weeds 
which ate its Spontaneous productions, 
and feeing that Weeds are expected in our 
Grove as well as in our Garden, it were 
better that it were in part fupplyed fot 
want of Gilded Leaved-flowers with Gil- 
ded Weeds, whereof the .Night-/hade, o- 
therwife % noifome Weed ,. but with its 
Variegated Leaves, and here and there 


thinly difperfed, with Gilded MJugwort. 


another Weed ofthe like nature, would 
make a good. mixture ‘with the other 
richer 
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—s The Act of Gardenia, 
ticher dyes, like the ordinary Colours in 
a Picture which ferve to illuftrate the 
nrore excellent. | ) 

Some other forts of Gilded Plants there 
may probably be; but thefe are all that f 
have hitherto obferved. As thefe have 
been cafually met withal, and from them 
others have been raifed, fo by the fame 
reafon may other forts be difcovered that 


yet have not been obferved. 


. For ‘travelling through fome part of. 
Glamorganfbire and difcourfing of thefe 
Variegated greens, one of that. country 
aflured me thatin that County was avery 


large Holly with’ all its Leaves curioufly 
| Gilded, ‘growing wild in a Wood. which 


was not unlikely, for fromthe Woods. 
they firtt came, but that which was molt 
ftrange wasthat the fame Tree (hould be. 
neglected, and not a great number of 
Plants raifed from tt. ats 

. The reafons why. fuch variety of co- 
lours fhould appear in the Leaves of 
Trees and Plants is not to be difcovered, 


feeing that we may. obferve the like in 


the various colours of fome forts of Beafts 
and Birds, and they as well as thefe are 
alfoapt to degenerate, And’ as thefe curi-, 


ous Plants are by accident, or fome fecret 
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inclination of nature difcovered unto ug, 
fo they are the more to be valued, and on 
them may we the better beftow our: de- 
light and admiration. 

Thus will we conclude this Section, of 


monftrous curiofities in the leaves of 


Plants, with that of the Elder-tree. It 
happened that about two years fince, 
(being Azno 1674.) A Gardener near 
London,by accident difcovered in a hedge 
an Elder-tree, whofe Leaves feem’d to be 
embroidered, by the {welling of the veins 
that {pread themfelves throughout the 
Leaf, and appearing of a different colour 
from the reft of it, they being of a curt- 
ous texture, made them appear to the 
Eye moft beautiful and rare, which Tree 
he tranfplanted into’ his Garden, as no’ 
{mall curtofity. 
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SEC TLIIL 


Of other Trees propagated for their 
Beauty and Shade. 


Efides thefe Perennial Greens and o-. 
ther rarities in nature that feem'to 


take up fo large a room in your Planta: 
tion, 
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tion, yetarethere other Trees that in the 
Spring and throughout the Summer, do 
very much adorn your Groves and Ave- 
nues, and cool and refrefh thefe that de» 
light to walk in them inthe heat of thofe 
feafons. The moft principal of which is 
the Platanws, a Tree fo much admired by 
the Ancient Romans, that they preferred 
them before any of their own Native pro- 
ductions, and that for their Shades only, 
it fo abfolutely excluding the Beams of the 
Sun in the Summer, and admitting them 
in the Winter. The Branches are but thin 
and flender, the Leaves broad and of co- 
lour pleafant, the Tree groweth large. 
Pliny records that in his time, a Plane:tree 
was of that bignefs that being hollow 
within, eighteen perfons ufually fate on 
Benches in it,, and fupp’d with Licinius 
Mutianws its owner. This Tree delights 
in Water: for the Tree that grew to that 


-bignefs, had a cool Fountain adjoyning 


to it, and thofe that had not fo convent= 
ent a place fot it, yet it feems by Pliny, 
out of their extraordinary affection to it, 
irrigated it with better Liquor. He alfo 
tells you of another that the Emperor Ca- 
ligula had in his Ville, in which was a ca- 
paciops Room, that fifteen perfons might 
oe fit 
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their Servitorsto waitonthem. Intruth, § 
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fit at a repaft, and yet {pace enough for 


the World doth not yield a more beauti- § 
£3] Tree for fhadethan the Plaze. It grows a 
‘and profpers well if planted in a moilt I 
ground, or be conftantly watred whilt it § i 
is young, and will foon arrive to your ia 0 
defired ‘bignefs. : ie 

. | and Ut 
Unto the Platanws, | matt 

or NI 


High fhooting Linden, ext exads your care, vet} 
With Grateful Shades, to thofe who take tbe | buds 
| Ait , | , BP are 0c 


This Tree feems to contend with the P/a- | iy, 
tanws for beauty and fhade,only its Leaves 9 
are not fo fair, but for its conick or pyrami- he Ui 
dical Form it exceeds moft Trees, and for } 
its {weet fcent, wherewith it perfumes the: Chri 


Air in the Months of Fuly and Auguf?,there id to 
is no Tree comparable to it of that mage jj "4 ( 
nitude.’ The Bees will teftifie it, who in | Un Wa 


co 


innumerable multitudes gather on the | ATC 


rows of thefe Trees. when they are in § TMlty 
bloffom.. ‘They are reducible almoft to | Wond 
any form, if planted at a diftance they 1 Th 
fpread, ifneartheyafpire. They delight | 4; 
in moiltand good ground, and are very tad y; 


quick }} 
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quick of growth. The many large Ave- 
nues planted of them in moft places, fuf- 
ficiently demontftrate their beauty, fhade, 
and flavour. 

The Horfe-chefnut for the beauty of its 3.74 C* 
Leaves in the Spring, and the complete (4? 
form of its Bole, is not unworthy ofa’ 

| place amongtt the beft of Trees for Shade, 

-sand Ornament. This Tree is very lately 
made Englifh, being brought in its feed 
or Nuts from Conftantineple, it profpers 
very well here in good light Mold, its 
buds all the Winter and until it {prings, 
are covered with a {hining glutinous mat- 
ter or Gum, and about the beginning of 
May , it ufually makes its whole Years 
fhoot in eight or ten days, and then di- 
lates its Leaves,more pleafant than which 
{carce any Tree yields. 

Chrifts Thorz fo named, for that it is 4. Patiu- 
{aid to be the fame wherewith our Saviour ' 
was Crown’d at Ferufalem, near which is 
the natural place for its growth. This 
Tree may be placed in your Garden as a 
rarity, as may that which is yet a greater 
wonder called | 

The Glaftenbury-thorn being in appear- ,. 7, 

ig ance a Vulgar white Thorn, ‘yet budding Giafenis- 
va cand yielding plentifully its bloffomsin De- "9 7/ae. 
| 4. cember. 
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cember. have for feveral years obferv'd 
it ‘in Bloflom at Chriffmas, fometimes it 
blofioms before if the Weather be mild, 
but ifthe cold be very fevere it will retard 
it: thofe Bloffoms are fucceeded by Berries 
and Leaves,’ although Winter, as the or- 
dinary white Thorns are in the Summer: 
They that read the divinity of the Mona- 
ftery of Glaftenbury, may the more eafily 
believe the report of this Tree, that by its 
blofloming on the twenty fifth day of De- 
cember, it doth not only indicate unto us 
the very day of our Saviours Nativity,bue 
condemns our floth and contumacy in not 
rejoycing with it at fo glorious a difpen- 
fation. | | | | 
This Tree flourifhed many ¥ears jn Wil- 
gon Garden near Salisbury, and I fuppofe 
isthere yet, but is not altogether fo exa@ 
toa day as its original from whence it 
came was reported to be.it’s probable the 
faith of our’ Anceftors might contribute 
much towards its certainty of time. © For 
Imagination doth operate on inahimate 
things as fome have obferved. Oh de 
Thus have you a brief account of the 
mofk delightful pleafant and ornamental 
Trees wherewith to. beautifie your Gar 
sew, Avenues and Groves, which are fhady 


and 


} 


they | 
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and cool recefles from the noife and cares 


of the world , and the hot gleams of the 
Sun, and are an artiacial Epitome of the 


-Jarger Woods, orrefis,and Groves,fo much 


celebrated by the Ancients, who attribu- 
ted unto them moft divine honour. 

Here you may ina {mall Room and at 
an eafie expence, reap the advantage of 
thofe more ample pofleffions. 


Thus bleftis he, whatird with his affairs. 

Far frou all noife,all vain applaufe, prepares 

To go, and underneath fome filent Shade, 

Which neither cares nor anxious thoughts 
invade, 

Does for a while himfelf alone poffefs, 

Changing the Town for Rural happinefs, 

He, if be pleafe,into the Groves may fray, 

Liften to th Birds,which fing at break of day. Rapinus, 


td 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Propagating and Planting 
: the faid Trees. 


He feveral Trees before mentioned, 
_are varioufly propagated and re- 
moved at various times, being many of 
them Exoticks : And thereforethe nature 
of the Climate isto be confidered. 
Such 
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Such of them that are natural to this, iB hes) 
or a more Northerly Climate, may be re i }e¢ 
moved at any time of the Winter, butthe J otly 
nearer the Spring the better, and are ge- | 
nerally raifed of feed, as the Holy, the | i 
Eugh, the Firr, the Pyracantha, and the i} 
Glaftenbury-thorn. The Lawrel, the Bay, } ji 
the Tilia, the Caftanea Equina, although }} {is 
railed by layers as wellas by feeds, yet # ily 
will endure a Winter removal. H being 
The Cypreff, the Pine, the Cedar, andthe } 4A! 
Celaftrus are more tender, and although J} they 
they are raifed of feed only, yet ought | 1 
they to be removed in the warmth of the 9} gpl 
Spring about Azarch or April. Asalfothe } igh 
Plants, Slips,or Layers of the Phylirea, Ma- | Ge 
ternus, Lex, Arbutus and Rofemarg, whe- } 
ther from feed or Layers, becaufe they } 


I 


are brought hither from amore foutherly 
Country. 

The Slips or Layers of all your Gilded 
Plants, deferve your care in removin 
them at the Spring, or fuch times as the 
plain Trees of the fame kind ought 4] 
to be. . 

The Box, the Greater Tree ftone-crop, Are 
bor Vita, Savin, Platanws, and the Paline } 
rus, are encreafed by Slipsand Layers ons §| 
ly, which muft be Jayd or flipped vo | 
the 
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the Spring, and (except the Palizrys) may 
be removed all the Winter, the Palixrus 
only in the Spring. | 

It is obferved that it is the beft way of 
planting the Box, to {trip away the leaves 
from the Slip, and not.to wind the Stem 
but to fet it whole without winding, 

It is alfo faid that every {lip of a bay-tree, 
will grow if fet in A¢arch, the great Leaves 


being ftript off, but they muft be fhaded 


and fometimes watred if need require,clfe 
they will not fo eafily take root. 

The Gilded Trees or Plants muft be en- 
ereafed by Layers, Slips, or Graffs, for it 
is obferved that by raifing of them from 
Seed they degenerate. \ 


CHAP, 
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Of Flower-trees. 


Fter your Garden, Avenues, and 
A Groves are reduced into fuch form 
as you defire, and thofe adorn’d 
fo far as neceflarily they ought to be,with 
thofe graceful and immortal Greens and o- 
ther pleafant Trees yielding fhade and de- 
light, itthen behoves you to furnifh thofe 
intervals that remain, and the borders of 
your Walks with Flowers, the wonders 
of Nature for the richnefS and variety of 
their Colours’, Scents, Forms, and Sea- 
fons. Amongft all which:thofe Shrubs or 
Trees yielding fo great a variety of thofe 
objects are moft to be prized, and of thefe 
is the Rofe to be preferred. 


— 


SECT. 1, 
Of the various kinds of Rofes, 


BW Here is no Flower-bearing Tree that 
yields fo great variety, nor any 
Blofioms fo beautiful as theRofe, nor do 
: they 
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they only adorn but perfume your Gar- 
| dens. 


| Now Iperceive frove whence the Odours flow, 
| while on the Rofes kinder Zephyrs Blow. 

Ut Out of the Prickly Stalk the Purple-Flower, 
| Springs,and commands the Vulgar to adore, 
| The Garden- Queen doth now her [elf difplay, 
|. Soiling the Luftre of the rifting Day. 


Between the Tulip and the Gillyflow- 
er, they are the greateft ornament to a 


D3 


| Garden whereof the Yellow Province Rofe 1. Of y¢!- 


fair and kindly Flowers which hath been 
obtained by budding a fingle TeZow Rofe 
on the {tock ofa flourifhing Francford Rofe 
neer the ground, when that fingle yellow 
is well grown in that branch, ioculate 
your double yellow Rofe,thencut off all 
fuckers and fhoots from the firft and 
fecond, leaving only your laft,which muft 
be pruned very neer,leaving but few buds, 
which will have the more nourifhment 
& yield the fairer & more entire blofiom. 

This Tree or alayer from a Rofe of 
the fame kind delights moft and blows 


faireft ina cold moift or fhady place and 


not againfta hot Wall. 


The : 


8 isthe moft beautiful where it brings forth ”* 4%. 
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The fingle yellow Rofe is fcarce worth, | 
the Planting except for the ufe aforefaid. 

The neereft in Colour to the former is 
the Aufirian Rofe, being but fingle, yet in 
much efteem for its Bloflom whofe Leaves 
are ofa Scarlet colour within,and onthe 
outlide of a pale yellow. 

The fweeteft and moft ufeful of Rofes 
is the Damask, Which in my Lord Bacons 
time was by him obferved nor to have 
been in Englarid abover ao years, of thefe 
Damask ‘kinds there is one that beareth 
Blofloms with the.firft, and fo continues 
with new Blofioms until the frofts prevent 
it,and is therefore called the Afonthly Rofe 
and is not inferior in {mell to the Damask, 
and delerves.a place among({t your moft 
felect Plants,:this feems to be tt 1€ Rofe that 
Pliny mentions to be growing in Spaiz 
that blow sry flower all the Winter. |. 

hee Damask Province Rofe differs from 

‘elitr yas oe in. that. only it is 

‘y pcouble and fair but not fo fweet. 

Damask: Rofe with fome. of. its 

marked with a faint blufhis ufually 

he York avd Lancafter Rafe. 1 fup- 

a sf it was the firlt variegated 

Rofe-that was here known after the U- 
niting thole two Houfes or Rofes. 

But 
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But the belt of Damask Rofes and inferi- 7. 
our to none other isthe Damask com- pn 
pleatly ftriped, ufually called Aér. Harts *Use- 
Rofe, it is-avery plentiful bearer, the 
Flowers exceeding {weet and very beau- 
tiful, and that Garden is defective that 
is without it. 

There aretwo Rofes bear the name of 8.Tic Bel- 
Belgick Rofes the one of a blufh Colour 3’ Rae. 
bearing many Flowers at the end ofa 
Branch, and thofe very fweet, and this 
Tree is efteemed the greateft Bearer of all 
Rofes. The otheris of a réd colour very 


_ double and beautiful and in good e- 


fteem. 

The ordinary Red Rofe is generally ay ad 
known, the Hungaria Rofe is little better, * 
and the Red Province is e{teemed only for 
its fairnefs, asis the Dwarf Red Rofe for its 
humility. 

The Rofe that moft illuftgates the whole xo. oz 
kind is the Rofa-mundi, being Red eles Mund. 

gantly ftrip;d-with White, two fo divers 
colours appearing plainly at a diftance,its 
{cent is weak but that defect is fapplye 
by- its beauty. 

The: Asarbled Rofe is a very fair Red xx. The 
Rofe, fully and curioufly matked or dap- 4 Rafe bled 


pled with dark colours, thatitvery much * 


refembles 
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~efembles Afarble, from whence it hath its | 
name, and deferves a place amonegtt the, | 


belt Roles. 


The Velvet Rofe is the darkeft of all Ro- | 
fes, and its Leaf much refembling Velvet, | 
it’s not very double but fome more thar, | 


others. This Tree and the Rofa mundi, 
are very great encreafers. 


The Francford Rofe yieldeth large fhoots ! 


and ts fit for the budding of the Yellow 


Rofe on it, the Flowers not much to be | 


commended, nor is that of the Rofe with- 
out Thorns, or the Virgin Rofe. 

The Cinamon Rofe is in efteem only for 
its {weet fcent and early blowing, being 
the firftof Rofes. 

The vulgar wdite and. blufh Rofes are 
known to molt, the Rofa Canina {ocall’d 
from its whitenels like unto. a: Dogs tooth; 
yet not fo perfectly white as the Vulgar, 
but much more double and for that reafon 
it is efteemed. | 

Fhe double Afask Rofes flower later 
than any other Rofes except the Afonthly 
Rofe: Their {cent gives them their name, 
and deferve a place in your Garden, but 
the fingle called the Spanifh Musk Rofe, is 
not of fitch value. 

One fort of the Musk Rofes keepeth on 
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its green Leaves all the Winter , which 
property hath impoied i gre its E 
ers are fingle,yet not to be e flighte | 
curious. 

The vulgar {weet sriar for its.excellent 
o> beled ring, deferves'a glace ne: 


$39 a BIace iit 


your Houfe r places of re epate, yet not 
{fo much as ta: which bears a dout 
bloffom > for which it is vetibe d to 


wg 


as 
est 
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it, and is one of the beft of odoriferous 
plants. 
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ment arid difcovery, feveral having been | 


in feveral ages produced that were not | 


known to the times preceding, and vari- | 
ous wayes have been invented and found | 
out for their propagation, improvement | 


and preferyation. 


The move excellent forts of them have | 
fucceded very well by Grafting on the | 


Stock of the common fweet Bryer. 
“And by inoculation may they be in- 


creafed on the Stocks of the common Rofe | 
Trees, the time for this work is about | 


Midfammer. 


- And when you have thus obtained | 


one Tree of afort of the more rare, you 
may multiply them by laying them, 
which may be done without the help of 
Boxes ar Pots, the Branches being pliable 
and the Tree it felf humble, only by ben- 
ding down the Tree and laying the Bran- 
ches inthe Earth and covering the Mid- 

dle of them,being firft prickt with an Awl 
about fome joynt, that is to be under the 
Earth, this may be done in the Spring, 
fometimes Watring the Layers in dry 
Weather, then in the Autumn moft of the 
Spriggs will have taken root, and are In 
their Prime to be removed, thefe will 
never degenerate , and all Cions proce- 
ev ding 
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ding from them will be of the fame. 

To make Rofes bear early,they mult be 
planted in a very warm place or on a de- 
clining Bank towards the Sun,and irriga- 
ted with Water,inriched with the hottelt 
dungs or (havings of Horn and Lime ftee- 
ped in Water : fome fay warm Water will 
accelerate their blowing. 

To make them bear late,the way appro= 
ved of by feveral upon experience , is at 
the time when they begin to bud, to clip 
or fheer off all the buds, and when other 
Rofes have done blowing thefe will fhooet 
| forth new Buds, thus may you annually 
- continue this pleafant Flower longer then 
| naturally it would, by cutting fome of 
| your Trees that. they may fucceed the 


§ Some fay if you cut the tops of the 
‘| Trees in the firlt ofthe encreafe of the 
) Moon after the Bloffoms are faded that 
f another fhew of Bloffoms will appeara- 
i bout Adichaelwas, but the other 1s the 
| more certain way. 
| Tohave Rofes untill Coriffwas,you may 
) plant the monethly Rofe in fome Niech 
if of your South-wall and you will have 

§ Rofe buds frefh and fair in Odober and 

fin mild Winters in November which by 
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the Sun) until Chriftmas, zou 
artificial warmth to them if you pleafe, I 
have had fair Rofe beds in- November with 
younger by them, which might have been 
thus preferved. 
Musk Rofes are to be planted againft a 
high Wall or fide of fome building and 
not check'd in their growth upwards, left 
you hinder their bearing. 
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tiful Shrub yielding inthe prime of the 
Summer moft pleafant and well f{Cented 
Bloffoms,which welcome you to the chot- 
ceft Flowers, T'rees will yield. As the Perf. 
au Nats and ules fo the Perfian Faffemins 
precede in Bloffom all others in refped of 
time, and therefore are the more valued, 
they are ealily encreafed by Layers. 

Not much unlike in Bloffom to the laft 
is the Syringa Pipe Tree or Lilac, but the 
white more rare, being but of humble 
crowth, the Bark ota whitifh colour, the 
Leavevinka very pleafant pale colour, af- 
aiding you Bran iches of fine {cented iitite 
Flowers in April and day, and isa Tree 
yielding fuckers plentifully, which very 
well merit room in your choiceftAventites, 

The double bloffomed Pomegranate Tree, 
is efteemed the rareft of al] Flowring 
Trees yeilding fo pleafant, a Branch and 
a much/‘more Lultrious Bloflome. 


Posacgranates next their Glory vindicate, 

Their Boughs in Gardens pleafing charass 
éreate, 

Not hivg hbeix Flaming Purple can exceed, - 


Riper she Green Leaf the Golden Flowers 
proceed, 


This 
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_ This Tree deferves the choiceft place 
in your Garden and under the warmett 
Wall,being tender whilft young, but after 
very hardy, the Flowers are double fair 
and beautiful, exceeding all others, born 
by Trees: they ate eafily propagated by 
Layers. ; | 
_ This delicate Plant deferves alittle of 
your care and affiftance, in feparating 
from itthe many Suckers that ufually 
procede fromit, and keep it to a few or 
but one Branch and: fometimes enriclt 
the Ground with well confumed Hog’s 
dung; for it is the plenty of nourilhment, 
makes them apt to Bloflom, and too-many 
Branches or Suckers rob them of it, you 
need not houfe them but if you doubt 
your Wall ftands. too opento the cold. 
Winds which only can hurt them, it 1s 
but taking a mat or placing a Skreen be- 
fore them inthe Winter to defend them 
from it. ue . 

The dwarf Almond is a very humble 
Shrub bearing in 4pri/ many fine Peach- 
coloured Bloffoms, and is a very pleafant 
Plant and yields plenty of Cioas, it de- 
ferves a place in your Garden and needs 
not to be houfed, it enduring all Wea- 
thers. 
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Tie Art of Gardenine, 
| the Month of Augufi, it’s a hardy Treeand 
is encreafed by Layers. 

The Fudas Tree yields a fine purplith 
bright red bloffom in the Spring , 
and is encreafed by Suckers and Layers. 

The Bean Trefoyl, {o termed from the 
likenefs of its Leaves to the herb Prefoyl, 
and its Podsto Beans, it affords many fine 
yellow blofioms, and is a very pleafant 
though common Tree, it is encreafed by 
feeds, yes and layers, and re 24 pe 
fome artificial helps to fupport its weal: 
Branches, there are rhite. kinds of thefe 
the {malleft is called Cytifus fecundus 
Clufii. : 


Not much 1 unlike ¢ to the yellow Jafile- 
Se Se  Peeree © Serer 
mine ts the Sp panilp Broom,only its Wowers 
Lik q 


are like our ‘ordinary broom as are the 
. : 


Cods, only larger: it lowers in Azay, and 
J = J 
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There are of them fingle both purple 


and red, but this double is to be pre- 
ferred, 


is. Wood- The Honey-fuckle,e{pecially either of the 
more generous kindsof it,is a plant which 


binds. 


though vulgar yet deferves our pains in 
propagating it. The double and the red 
are the moft choice, and are eafily propa- 
gated by Layers. 

16. Pvi-  Periplocaisa plant that twits it felfa- 

pict ‘bout a pole as doth the hop, it lives over 
the Winter and yearly puts forth {mall 
blew bloffoms, is encreafed by Layers,and 
entertained in Gardens only for variety 
faxe and not for its beauty. 


17<Athea Ofthe Shrub Atallow there are two forts’ 


Fruiscofa. the purple and the white, they endure the 


Winter, are ufually planted Standards, 
bring forth their Flowers in Auguft and 
September until the wet or ccld prevent 
them, the Tree is increafed by Layers, The 
blofloms refemble the bloffoms of a Mal- 
low whence it hath its name, and is a fair 
Autumnal ornament to your Garden, for 
it buds and blows very late io the 
Year. 
18, Hype- Hypericum Frutecx is aShrub yielding a- 
views  bundance of {mall flender fhoots, which 
fratex. jn May are very thick fet with {mall white 
blofioms, 
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'pl}| bloffoms, that the Tree feems to be all 
We) hoary with froft or covered with fnow : 

\| it is encreafed by Suckers and endures all 
t lig} weathers, and very well becomes the 
ith}! Choiceft Gardens. 


| 
| 


Sit} There is a fort of Peach Tree yielding 


‘ttd}) double flowers fair and beautiful,deferves >. 
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t9.Double 
ower a 


opt) a place under your Wall. Tree. 


|. Thelikethereis of Cherries, afort that ...Doubie 
lee bears a fair white bloffom very double, fower’d 


vel) but yielding no fruit as doth that of the 
ull Peach, yet a welcome Plant toa good 
sand) Florift. 
ety) There are Apple Trees and Pear Trees 
f that yield double flowers, but they are 
fot) not fo much regarded. 
the Thus by propagating and preferving 
td) fuch Flower-bearing Trees and Shrubs, may 
and) you have your Garden and Groves replete 
vent) with great variety of curious flowers from 
Th} the end of Fazuary, when the hardy AZe- 
Val) Zerion expofes its feveral coloured {weet 
fit] {cented blofloms to your view, until the 
fo) cruel frofts and winds check the AZonthly 
it) Rofe, Athea fruticofa, Virgins Bower, and. 
|) White Faffemine 5 and fo throughout the 
Me ; whole Summer between thofe two ex- 
i | tremes, and that without the trouble of 
ite temoving, altering , (hading , skreening 
ms, from 


eR Re 


Cherry. 


| 


IO res 


Abe Art of Gardening, 
from cold or other inconveniences, which § 
moft other flowers are fubject un Ito, and | 
are therefore much rather to be p refer rred, & 
yet if you are willing to undergo the lite | 
tle trouble of defending the <i thly Kofe; | 
or White Faffemize, you may have blof- 
foms from them later, and Rofes even un- 
til Chrifimas. | 
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Cuap. I] I. 
Of Bulbous-rooted Flowers. 


N=: unto the Flower-bearing Trees 


are thofe of Bulbous roots to be pre- 
rred for their eafie propagation and ma- 


apes > and durablenels 1 in all feafons 


Rot and cold. 


SL I SS ES Cg EE EY 


2 


»F all which the Tz/zp hath obtained 
Pand notunt defer rvedly the Latetprcuie 
yielding fo great a yi arie Ys that they" are 
not here to be enut erated , every ¥ Year 
producing new Flow raehs nor is it all the 
words I can invent canconvince you of 
the beauty . of thete« Glories of Nature, 
but mutt refer you tothe choice;y our (elf 
or friend for you, canmake out of- that 
Magazin of varieties that are colletted 
for the Ingenious Florift. 
Their Colours are various, from the dee- 


pelt 


i 
| 
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pelt dy ofany other Flowers to the pureft | 


ii 
} 


} 


White, entermixt with the brighteft Yel- | 
low, tranfcendent Scarlet , grave Purple 
and many other compounds of thefe in- §j 
clining to the Blew-and Green. i 
Their Seafon of Blowing continues § 
long, the Precoces or early Tulips, begin- 9°" 
ning fome of them to blow at the Vernal we 
#Equinox,theAsedias which are the prime, 9" 
continue all 4pri/ and fomtimes the half § 
of Afay, till the end whereofthe Serotines @ 
or late Flowring Tulips continue. 
When the principal of them difplay 
their Colours in the heat of the day there 
is not a more Glorious fight in Nature nor 
is it to be imitated by Art, *no Limner 
nor Painter dares pretend to fo great 
skill: but as all things elfe that are in 
excels are fooneft apt to decline, fo thefe 
that precede all others in beauty and 
luftre, fooneft fade, not any of them con- 
tinuing in its Glory above eight or ten 
dayes, unlefs the mildnes of the weather —_ | pity 
or fome artificial fhade preferve them, name 
nor are they fucceded by any other from ‘j} W 
the fameroot. q} then 
Tulips are not only preferved by taking || m3 
them up yearly, when the ftalks are | 7! 
turning yellow or begin to bedry, but — }j tote 
| are | 
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unt|| are by that means multiplied and encrea- 
Yel fed exceedingly. The ufiual way isto take 
ule)| them up at that convenient time, and 


| 


in fpread them thin on fome board or floor 
| until they are thorow dry, then cut offthe 
itty) ftalks and fo let the roots lye in fome box 
ut | or boxes or other convenient places until 
raal September or October, then feparate the 
ie, main Bulbs from the lefler Chives, taking 
hf} all chat are large (and round though fimall) 
ines) for Roots that will yield you Flowers the 
| nextyear, and fet them in the places ap- 
bly pointed for them, but let the ground be 
‘tel digg’d or otherwife loofened, that the 
tor Bvoot may the better dilate it felf and en- 
nner) Creafe, for ina narrow or {tiff hole, your 
ret FLoot willremain till the next year as you 
iy : left it. 
see When you plant them, ftick into the 
ni ground by them {mall fticks marked with 
ov the numeral Letters, which you may do 
ten 44 infinitum, and in a fmall book for that 
he purpofe, may you infert the mark and 
on, @ name of the flower. | 
\§ © When you take them up and difperfe 
them into boxes or other receptacles,you 
may transfer the marks with them. 
The ground you plant them in, ough 
“¢ m@ mot to be too luxurious,. this Noble Flower 
| is 


; 


jon 


Tit 
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7 


is content with a little Room and poor 
Soil. 


j vy 
In the woi rft wold this Flower bette Y thrives. 
And ‘uel ven Earth war acnloufl fly gives 


] 

Afore € beauty to it, tha 72 a fer EF se are: A 5 
: 7 ? an | 
And when leaft fir ong it 0 uoft comely found. 


4 Tr Pe | 


he vulgar field or hazle Earth v ith a lite 
tle mixture of Sand in itis the beft, for 
the richnefs of the foil caufes them to run 
(as they term it) into dark and plain co- 
eas But if your ground be naturally 
veral | years in it, you may abate i ana 
fup ply 1 it With tl ich 
bed of fandy Earth about a fines thicles 
nefs <a low the dbu/b, when it is in its pro- 
per p lace, that fo the fibres may receivea 
] I 
t 


| oF es ladye terial Se one A aan a a 
CNneckK. Ab Sin May i ii 
dé 


2c railed 1n Sanuary 
. Bie g. | a 2 : 
and February on hot beds, but they muft 


C 
be the prieboces that are to flower’ 
early. 

come prefcribée to pla nt your Tulips In 
a natural earth pa cael impoverifh'd 
with fand, fo thata little b elow the root 


h e ay v= a | 
the each may be better within reach of 
the 3 ib 
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|| Bps ftood the aft year, it. isequal toa 
| change of mold, the roots rarely falling in- 
| to the fame Earth again where they were 
before... 


~ 


_. Your fmall Cions or off-fets you may 
| plane in a Bed by themfelves, which will 
| furnifh you at another time with great 
| variety. . Aiki x : 
| . As Tulips run or degenerate, take them 
, orf) up and plant, them in your outward 
ru Groves, your prime colours will multiply 
nom fat enough. sah ok 
ually), » Tulips that are apt to decline towards 2 
1M) fadder colour, may be taken up a little. 
andl before they come to flower and laid inthe 
ya) Sun to abate their luxury, which will 
ick make them come better the year fol- 
noel lowing. | 
veal . From fuch Tulips that have their 72 
wu 2s, (that is the feed-like things that 
{tand up about. the Seed- Vefiel,) and bot= 
§ toms of dark colours, and their feed Ves 
fel three fquare, may feeds be obtained 
| when they are thorow ripe in Fuze or Fu- 
ly, that may after a long expettation afs 
| ford you great variety of Flowers... Thefe 
‘§ feeds may be fown in September, and eve- 
sry two years removed, until they yield 
bloffoms, busthis labour and patience are. 
- tog 
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too great for an ingenious, and fit only | 
for a dull Flora. | 

The often removing of the roots of | p 
Tulips and their off-fets into various | 
ground, gives you a great encreafe and | 
great variety of colours without that te- | 
dious way of raifing them. | 

The next of kinto the Tulip 1s the Fré- "| 
tillary, whereof there is fome variety, -as | 
the White; Yellow, Red; dark coloured; jj, 
fome of them checquer’d and thence cal- | 
Jed the Checqnered Tulip, but the double | 
is the moft rare; their feafons and manner | 
of ordering much like that of the Tultp, | 
only the dry Roots ought to be planted 
about the begitining of Angu/t. : 


SECT. PE 
Of Hyacinths and Star Flowers, 


“a HeHyacinths are all bulbous rooted; 

B except the tuberous rooted Indiaxz 
Hyacinth, which we referve for the con- 
fervatory. The forts of them that are 
termed Mufcaries or Grape flowers where- 
of there are many diverfities, as Yellow, J 
Ath coloured,Red, White, Blew, and Sky ff 

coloured, | 
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i | goloured, are pretty things; and: may for 
i H variety fake butvnot.for thei beauty be 


ie | pa 
ta | e(Buethere are Sihés varieties of then, 
Fad | assthe fair bair’d: branched Facinth , the 
ite fair curled-hair’d Facinth, the Blew, White, 
} | atid Bluth, ftarry Hyacinth of Perw, and the 
*}| Blew Lilly leaved tarry Hyatinth.; that 

| yieldvfair flowers ‘on Jarge:ftalks that a- 

| dora -yourGarden and F lowerpots. Thefe 
i} flower in: A4ay and may be removed in Ax- 
_ gufty they lofe*not their fibres and are 

| therefore not to be kept mre out of the 


ground. 
| . '‘Thereare feveral forts of them that agi 
| their fibres and may be kept longer out; 
| of the ground, and areto be preferr’ dtarsc: 
the other, for that they come éarly in the Es 
year from Feb raary Watil 4pré/, and are ve~ 
ry {weet and well coloured. 
The principal whereof is the great 0. 
riental Hyacinth, called. Zimbul Indi , Or 
bas toot, or Colefsial Hyacinth from its fair 
Bloffoms. ..' 
. Some are more double as vel W ita as 
| Blew, and therefore are to be efleemed, 
i che vig are fome white,fome ofa Cream 
colour, orbers'of a deep bt ew and. tome of 
apie, ba ntiall are very: becominga Gardeg, 


fags ¢ Ri 
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in the Spring of the Year before they are. | 
over matched with Flowers of a nobler." 
Hue. | 

The heereft of kin unto the Hyacinths 
Flowers ave the Star-Flowers, whereof fome of 
them are valuable, as the Oruithogalam 
Ar dbicum or Star Flowers of Arabia which 
flowers in May; the great white Star of | 
Bethlehem inFune;the Star Flower of Naples 
in April , and thé Ethiopian in Auguft , 
thefe of Arabia and Ethiopia are tender, 
and coming out of fo hot Countreys will 
not endure our fevere Winters, there- 
fore their Bulbs muft be planted in rich 
warm Earth in Boxes or Pots, and fecu- 
réd in Winter from frofts. 


| | 


SE CT. ITI. 
Of Daffodils. 


"THe Narciffus is a Flower fo well known, | | 

that it’s needlefs to fpend many’ | 
words on it but for its great variety, 
bright Colour, and early flowring, the 
better kind of them deferve to be planted 
here and there under your Groves and 
Avenues, and other Shades where they 
profper 
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{per very well and wafte no Ground, 
they are hardy Plants and multiply much, 
| fome of them are white and {weet {cented, 
|. blowing late in the Spring,fome are fingle 
others double and others very’ double, 
fomeé bear many Flowers on a Stalk others 
but one, fo that from the end of Afarch to 
the beginning ‘of Ay they furnifh you 
| ‘with Flowers for yourPots. _ ee 

The Funquils-are of the fame kinds and 

afford fome variéty,’ and flower much a- 
bout the fame time with the Daffodills. 
' The Leacoiuw or Bulbous Violet 1s 
reckoned amongft the Daffodils, it ‘is 
fometimes called the Szow Drop becaufe 
it thewes its Snow white Flowers fome- 
times in Fanuary and generally not long 
) -after, for which’ early blowing it is eftec- 
med. PHY S82 CYR Oh j 


Of Lillies. 
S E CT. IV. 


Nder this name have been of old ma- 
ny famous Flowers.Some imagine,the . 
moft illuftrious Tulip was once intended 
byic, when Salomons glory was eftee- 
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med inferiour to oneof them,.but thege . 
is little reafon for that Opinion ;. for ig 
Pliny’s time ‘neer about the time: of our 
Saviours, being upon.arth, the: Lilly 
was amgreat efteem,.ithan. which. no 
Flower was morein requett i in the ; choi- 
ceft'Gardens, except the ‘Rofe,which Saloe 
sow himfelf admired. as,wellas the Lilly, 
& then the Tx/ip'was.but.a hedge Flower 
fnd -o:rémains in the: Afian.continent as 
is reported; Neither is there any Flower 
of. that tranfcendent, whitenefs, (an,Em= 
blem of Purity andinnocency)asithe Lilly. 

But there are-of feveral..Colours-and 
feafons, Flowers that are of that..family, 
As: for the Spring’ the Crown » Imperial, 
fingle and double, Orange.coloured, red 
and yellow, they:are butdull Flowers. 

Then there are the vulgar Red Lilly fj 
fingle and double, whereof only the ie | 

le is worthy your notice.” a 

The White Lillyes both jingle atid double 
are planted in mo{t Gardens for their 
Colour and,thé ufelofrbeir rogts, which 
in Pliny’s time added much to the reputa- 
tiomofthe Plant. 

Of Atartagons there'is 5 great diverfity, 
the Tmper ial, the mbite, white, fpotted, 
Red and Red fpottedy.yellow and yelow 

Spotted 
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ey | fpotted with divers other variations, but 


td 


none of great value. 


Of Saffron Flowers. 


c Gm Colchicums or Meadows Saffron fo Of the Col- 
termed, being firft taken out of the ©cu™. 
Meadows, thefe Flowers are called Naked 
Boyes becaufe they appear naked out-of 
the Earth and.are withered. and gone 
before the green leaves appear. | 

Of thefe Colcbicums there is fome.varie- 
ty befides the plain colour, fome ftriped 
others Checquered, whereof the Colchicunz 
Chio is the moft beautiful, but the double 
is the_more (plendid graceing your Gar- 
den in the Autumn when molt other. 
Flowers are faded, all thefe variegated 
and double Flowers: are to. be efteemed 
for that they come fo late in the Year,and 
make, a delicate medly, they put. forth 
their green Leaves early in:.the Spring 
following, and.when thofe wither they 
may be taken.up and encreafed and re- 
planted about the end of 4uguft following. 

The Crocus or Saffron Flower fo called f tie 

I Pa from Crocus. 
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from its refembling that Plant in’ Root, | 


Leaf and Flower, there are great variety |} 
of thefe Flowers , and much variegated (9 DU 


or Striped with White, Yellow and Pure | 


ple, their three’ Principal Colours. 


They bring forth their pleafant but 
fhort Bloffoms in February and March i 
there are fome of them Autumnal that | 
Flower in September and Oober as doth | 
the true Saffron, the Roots:are taken up | 


when the Leaves ‘wither and Planted § 


again about a Month or two before their | 


Flowering time, they increafe very much 


and adorn the edges of borders or ¢lofe | 


“under Walls or Pales. | 


— 
peer 


SECT. VI. 
Of feverall other Bulbous rooted 
Tebidinds nin sheild AGEL. ane asaanan 
€ Here are feveral other Bulbous rooted 


‘Flowers, which for variety, ‘are to be 


entertained’, as the Afoly, whereof there © 


are many different forts that are in Flower 
in A¢ay , June and July and ferve to mix 
in your Flower Pots and Chimnies; they 
are planted and increafed as éther hardy 
Bulbs") ) Ne By ohh ie 
: The 
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yor 


The A/phodils are’ of no great beauty : %f4F 
but may be planted and increafed as other / pit 


Bulbs, for their variety. 


OAs may-the Phélangiun or Spider wort, 
| -whereof there are'the white and the Blew, 
| fome Flower in Azzy and Fare, but the 
| Blewin Auguft and September. 


Gladiolus or Corn Flagg there are feve- 


| ral forts,Red and White, and {erve only 
| for Flower Pots and Chimnies, are hardy 
df} and to be Planted and increafed as the 
b other Bulbs. : AIAN 


Of the Satyrions or Beeflowers or Guatt 


| Flowers, there is {ome diverfity, they are 
} taken out of the Fields and Meadows, 


are very beautiful where they are remote 


where to find them when dry, you muft 


| €ndéavour'to Plant them in Ground con- 
| natural tothat from whence they came. 


The Doggs Tooth Violet, fo called from 
the Iikenefs of tts Bulb to Doggs Footh, 
there are of them Purple,Red, White and 
Yellow, they arein much efteem being 
brought far, and difficult to be obtained, 


| not increafingin this Country 5 they are 


Planted 


Of Spider 
ant. 


Of Corne 
Flaggs. 


Of the 


Orchss. 


§) from the place of their extraction, they | 

are very tender and therefore are caute- 
i oufly to be removed, they are to’be taken 
| up Earth‘and all, unlefs you can obferve 
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Planted in good natural (not dunged )I 
_ foil about the middle of Auguft, and flow- 

erin AZarch. '.. 

Of the G)-.* The Cyclamen or Sowbread for their cu= jj 0)! 
clamew. X1ous and odoriferous blofloms are receive 

ed in the Gardens of the beft Florifts. > | T co 

| a im. foot 

TheGrecian Cyclamen from far they bring, BD ili 

Zhe, Red and White both flourifh in the & jw 

Rapinus. y! Sprivg. Ni we nk 

rahe ei ce BP oeding 

Some forts of them alfo fowerin the Au- } willin 

tuma, and one or other of thefe beauties | wiot 

adorn your Garden from. April to = 4) eck 

Gober. . | 

Their Roots do not lofe their fibres, 41; 

and are therefore difficultly remov’d, their 


DOP, 
time of removing is in Fume ot July, or be= Wa: 
fore their time of blowing. They are rai. jf; Set 
fed of feeds which muft be fown,as foon.as | dis) 
itpe, in boxes, and then at two years end | 
tran{planted into your Garden where they |} Tie), 


will endure any weather. 
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i | Oft the a Bulbous, and ea 


; QO. conclude ;.this. Chapter of Bulbous Of the 
- rooted . Flowers ,,,1-thall,. here infert 


Tris. 


pawl 


| bulbous as tuberofe Roots, not that they 
§ are. inferiour.in beauty: to.any.of thofepre- 
§ ceding, exceptythe Tulip, but that am un- 


Ae willing to, diyide themswhofe flowers.re- 


® itainthe fame formsalshough they differ’ in 
| their Roots. .,:’ , , 


i Now Iris foriess which fore i he heaven 
& bow, 4 
| ds.naned,.and thea gs many "olakts oor ¢ 
Bits Species, audits Tivdures different ares, 
§ Accor dang to the feaiaes af theoTedrs + 5. 
| eae pe Feapians. 
4 The bulbous afford very great variety, fome 
i of them (as the, Perfian') flowering in Fe 
y bruary ordarch,others. in April, Aday, June, 
band July. There are-fome of them very 
© fatr and beautiful, their-Colours are eithér 
: Blew, Purple, Afh ‘Glestuaih »Péach colonrea., 
o ellow, White, or Variegated. Their Roots 
a pay betaken up asfoon asthe Leaves be- 


gin 


| 


Bulbous 


TYE Ato Gardening: | 


gin to wither, for foon after they are quite ) itt! 
withered, the bulbs will iffue out more jj tht 
fibres and then it is too late to remove jf (itit! 
you may keep them dry | 


them, otherwife 


They delight in a good ground, but not : | 
toorich, ona funny bank,but not too hot } 
» the Eaftero Afpet | 


to the South or Weft 
is the bef: *' 


Thofe Flower‘de Luces with tuberous | 
beroft Iris. Roots are not altogether fo various as the |},_— 
‘bulbous , yet affording to the ingenious 


Florift many curious Flowers,the beft and 


moft excellent whereof isthe €halcedonian | 
Tris, vulgarly called the Toad flag from } 
its dark marbled flower. This Species of } 
them ought to be carefully ordered, elfe | 
it will not thrive ‘well ; it requires a 
warm and rich foil tobe planted in, 
and becaltife itis apt to fhoot forth its } 
reen Leaves before Winter, it expects to 


ea little defended from the cold. Thefe | 
Bulbs may be taken up when the Leaves | 
begin to be dry, and kept fome time in | 
the houfe, and then replanted in Septem- | 
ber or OGober , which will make them | 
thrive the better. as, 

The other forts of the Tuberofe rooted 
Flower de Luces, aremuch more h 


ardy and 
encreale 
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{ 


te ‘encreafe exceedingly in good ground,and 


‘We Garden: 
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od /are therefore not fo fit for your choiceft ’ 
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CRAP LV «to om tlnal 
Of Tuberofe rooted Flowers. | 


Fter having pafled over. thofe cu- | 
rious Plants and Flowers,that with | 
Mm the leaft pains and care to be plant- jj 
ed,propagated and preferved, I fhall now. @ 
give you a brief account of fuch-that are ai @ 
little more difficult to be managed, yer | 
require they no. more trouble than they | 
fufficiently recompenfe with their moft — 
pleafant Flowers: The mott {elect where- 
of is the Anemone, 


el 


SECT. L 
Of Anemones. 


"He Anemone, which is a Grecifa fig. 

- mifying Wind, thence it is called the 
Wind Flower, for that it is oblerved never 
oo e . + ee \ 
to open but when the Wind blows, or at 
feaft in thofe Countries where it is natu- 
rally produced it may have that property. 
Ie was in great efteem amonglt the An- 
| cients 


| - HheAetoé Gardening; 


| cients for the beauty of its flowers mix’d 
‘in their Chaplets and Garlands, although 


‘then there were not a ténth part of that 


|| variety of them that now the curious have 
"| collected and propagated. 
_. Iv is one of the beauties of nature, and 
: yf] the moft excellent that feafon can afford, 
it bearing fuch different flowers, that: they 
lay. || make the cold Azarch almioft equal in Glo= 
yg FY to the Summer, whichisa wonder that 
req |fuch foft Flowers and Tyrian and Scarlet 
, yet Py 8 thould be produced in fo early a f¢a- 
thy fon, which are ufually the effects of a con- 
noth tinued Calidity. 
here. 
on | What angry Deity did firft expofe, 
| To the rough Tempefts and more rigid Snows, 
—) The foft Anemone whofe comely Grace 
| A gentler feafon and a better place 
|Deferves : For whew with Native purple 
bright, | 
Lt foews its Leaves to the propitions light, 
Vith different Colours firip'd and curled 
Flames, | 
| Encompafs ds it our love and wonder claims, 
I There is not any other that out-vies, 
h eis Flowers carl'd leaves or numerous dy's, 
\Nor the Sidonian Art could er’e compofe, 


So fweet @ blufh as this by Nature flows. 


ee 


As 


Rapinus, 
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’ As of the Tulips, fo of thefe,the beft way, IY 
is co pleafe your felf in your election from ts 
the view of them. .The ufual defcripti-' Js j° 
ons can never fufficiently nor facisfactorily | grou 
inform you of their real worth. im thea! 

They are generally of two forts, broad thes 
leav'd Anemones and narrow leav’d Anze= 16! 
mores, thofe. with narrow leaves much § 
refemble Parfly, whence they were anci«/§ 00 
ently. called Rf. Parfley or the Parfley | hay t 
RGfOe Lu , a t 
The Soil. ade they delight mutt be. gate 
fat and rich, manured with Sheeps. dung: } apt 
and Neats dung with a little mixture of § The 
Lime, all thorowly rotted. ae 

About the end of September or begin= 9) «Iti 
ning of O@ober, you may plant your Eas pores 
tifoles, or broad leav’d Anemones about jj pred 
three fingers deep, and about a Month af- . 
ter your Tenuifoles or narrow leav'd Anes fui! 

| 
0 


VICE, 


mones, which tate their Flowers after 
the other, 

But if you defign to have them more y 
early you may pl ant them fooner and with | 
Mats fecure them. again{t the cold, and | 
give them all advantages of the Sum and | 
warm rains, for the Frofts are very apt ta | A 
nip their leaves when above ground,and fre 

impede their flowering for that year: | 


if 


| 
| 
| 
i} 
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ag If you defire Axemones to flower late, 
i ton!| then keep them out of the ground as long 
‘Til | as you can, fome will abide out of the 
Coty | ground antil February or Marchand plant. 
| them in fhady places or artificial! ly fhade 
boil) them. Thus may you have Anemones af- 
duh] ter the ufual natural time of flowering. 
mucil)’ When their green Leaves turn yellow,’ 
ancl or about the end of Juve or in ge you 


Pafyl| thay ake them up and preferve the Roots 
dry till the feafon for interring them, for 
nuhbg! after they have loft their Fibres they. ar 
| apt to perifh by the humidity of the earth. 
re off The place yo keep them in ought to be 
§ cool as well as dry. 
bei . It is very injurious to the Latifoles to 
wi break their Roots, which fhould onl y be 
abou parted as they are naturally apt to be dix 
thal Vided, but the Tent Nfoles will endure an 
d du] Gafie Rupture or Sciffure. 
é Ifyou preferve your Anemone Roots: in 
Ha cool p! Reeth the middle of Fanuary.. 
re then as them , they will be the 
| more fecure ftom the 1 injuries of bad wea- 
| Bier in much wet prejudiceth as well as {e- 
yn oi “Vere C old. 
apt As your Anemones are prejudiced | by O- 
ndaid lever much wet, fo do they require : and de- 
fervea little irrigation in very dry Springs, 
K and 


<5 
B> 
=> 
== 
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and will : SAY gratifie you, a little § Th 
fhade will alfo advantage them in the hot. § jrea 
telt times oF he day. | fer ¥ 


In fay willthefe Flowers bear feeds, dest 
which gathered and fown in July in good if Ii 
fifted earth in beds or boxes, will produce} | thie 
great varieties in the thitd or fourth year|f ai! 
after. HB iol 

Mix the down that contains the feeds] Tie 
with fome fair dry earth, and rub it tos#ind?l 
gether i in a wooden Pier and the feedg| as the 
will mix with the earth, by eich means | with: 
you may fow them equally , | be fure tol} Th 
fow them not too thin. A Roots 

After you have fown your feeds, Gift} light, 
earth upon them about half a finger 1 in pct 
thicknefs, when they have been come up) jie 
about a Month fift more earth finely over hitto 
them about half an inch and cover them ati heh 
fome d Giltaince a II the next Winter Wnt ncn 

rhe Augu uf following you may remove re 
them into convenient beds, where they} 
may remain till they bear flower sy2t whichiy th 
time you may cull them as you howe ) a 

Forget not a pee irrigation to YOURM necef 
young Anemones in dry Weather , form tend 
it will much forward them , as will-aq. fn 
ittle, Artificial fhade . at Opportuneiiiyani;, 
fea {o Ons, i} dae, 
The} 


| 


Liye et of Gardening. 


ty near in refemblance to the Anemone, dit 
{| fer very little from them in their or- 


r deta 


i) the fichnels of their colotirs,’ mor 1s there 
h yell any flower fo fie and fair'as are the larger 
forts of them. . 
edi 'FHeir_ times’ of Flowering? faking up, 
it 4nd Planting,aré hear about thefame time 
e feet asthe Anemones, but they: agree better 
dell) witha richer mold thah the other. 
lire ‘ They are’ not fo apt to multiply their 
§ Roots -unlefs’ their ground beorsch and. 
A ie light, therefore it is by the moft skalful 
ee prefcribed, to lay°'a’ broad'bed of old d 
mie Thatch or almott rated Straws and-on 
on that'to fift fine rich Earth fix or ¢ eighiec in- 
al ches thick, ‘and therein to plant your Ra- 
-nunchluds, wherein they will thrive and 
emony inchoate ve 
: thel If you plant them early in the Winter r; 
“atid they mult be ee from the fharp 
at, @ Winds and. Frofts, but if late there isne 
oy meceility of it, hey are fomewhat more 
et, I tender chan tha AUCULOMC» 
wil@ <. irrigation in a dry feafon , 
mn Pantages, this Flower, as it 
D Anemone. : 


———— 
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i] The Ranunculus or Crowfoot, being fo °fRanun- 
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SHC Besir E 
Of Peonyes. 


His. although a comnion Flower, yet | 
yields the faireft and moft double. 

blofiom of any, and very well. becomes | 
your, Chimney or Flowerpots. But the | 


‘White, Purple, and, Changeable Peonyes are ; 


acceptable i in the Gardens of the belt Flo- @ q \ 
rifts, and the fingle Peonyes inthe Phyfick § 
Garden, for their fpecifical virtues of § 
their Roots againft the:moft dangerous of | te 
difeafes. | | iit grea 
The manner of their planting and ors Bink 
dering ts known to moft that have any in- Her 
tere{t in a Garden, only it is neceflary to Mion 
underftand,that September and. OG ober are Umit 
the ficteft times for their tranfflagation. ideal 
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Bs i | 

| Of Gilliflowers. 

site 

Fl Orwithftanding the Flower-bear= 
me | ing Trees are complete Ornaments 


with little trouble, the Bulbcus 
. W rooted Flowers fo illuftrious that they me~ 

pric. great efteem from the moft curious, 
being lefs fubjeC to cafualties than moft o- 
riches and the Tuberofe Roots yield fuch 
: incomparable beauties in the Springs yet 
ri muft they concede to the Gilliflower, the 
Mh Bie of the Summer, that hathi its ieent as 


x Bovey Carnations then their Flowers dilate, 
—§ The worth of then: is, as their beauty, great. 
Their fmell is excellent. Rapinus, 


Their colours ‘are not many , but infi- 
a nitely and varioufly compounded , and 


’ 


® being fo eafily and frequently raifed of | 
i K 3 feed 
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pay re 


feed, do annually produce new mixtures, 
and "thofe have impofed on them new i od t 


| 


- 


names, that it is impoffible to give you a | bra 
true account of them, therefore i it will be | re 
more proper for you to pleafe your own | thole 

fancy or confidein the integrity of a Gar- | we 
dener,than to truft tothelame defcriptions ‘ mn 
you may meet withall, or te the florid } hee 18: 


Names that are given the ~ on purpofe to. (010, 
beget your admiration of fuch that ‘little 
deferve it. 

Their times of FI owring are generally. in | cond 
Fuly and Auguft, fometimes ane early Buds | You 
may yeild you Flowers in Fuee, bur th po ip Pots | 
latter Budsin ib ae ee and Odober, idl that y 
by careful defending them tn Novevber. © B condi 

The right Dutch Gillif lowers rarely: pro- hey r 
duce: Seed here, but when they do, you ® Pat 
mult preferve it from wet till it be ripe, Beet 
then gather it and lay it by in the Husk BH tpouth 


until the S Spring. BA, 20 
In Afay after the cold Nights are i sent. A Ore 
is a good tt me to Sow thefe Seeds, which # ihn, 


ought tobe on good Earth in fomeshady you 


place where it may have the morning or?) a fro 
evening Sunon ly. WH ted i 

They fhould be fowathin and the earth defen 
Gifte d over it half a F inger thick. M1 occal 


© 


Gata? {} eK rou ii, 
et AU giit I o.¢F MeoLr &t oh! lowing you | aCe 
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es, | may remove them into their proper Beds, 
‘tty | and the Summer following, they will in- 
Jota} form,you of their worth by their Flow- 
bh ers. The fingle and poorer fort pies and 
'Oi|| thofe that blow fair and whole or are 

Gad) well marked preferve. | 
tious} «= For the firft Winter after Sowing them 
lo there is little danger of their being hurt 
eto} by cold, in that particular they are like 
Ite | the flock Gilliflowers, which in therr firft 
|) Winter ate extreme hardy and in the fe- 
Wa | cond very tender. 
| 


t) 


You may Plant your belt G7Wiflomers in 
Pots filled with Earth for that purpofe, 


they require. 

yoy  Plant-them not under a Wall or other 
ig fence that may reflect the heat of the Suz 
Luk | upon them, for they delight in an open 
B Air, and not in intemperate heat. 

, Great rains,efpecially inthe Winter and 
chil B sprice. prejudice them much: therefore 
jdm you are to defend them from it equally 
wom as from cold. Thofe Flowers that are Plan- 
* ted in Beds and not in Pots are to be 
| defended from wett and cold as there is 
‘occafion by fome Cover or fhelter to 
| place over them, which muft be open at 
K 4 the 


| 
j cording tothe Seafon ofthe Year and as 
f 


that you may give them Suz or Raiz ace . 


2 > 
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occalion are old Beehives with a Door 
of about a Span Square on the fide that 
may be open off from the weather which 
you defend them againtt. — 

You may increafe your Flowers by 
Laying them in Fuse July and Augu/t, but 
in June or Fuly 1s the belt time, the me- 
thiod is thus, Firft trim your Slip you in- 


and topping the other: then with a harp 
Penknife cut a Tongue half through 


Slip, to the next Joynt towards you, be- 
ginning next the Root and cutting up- 
wards, loofen the Earth under it and 
with a {mall Hooked Stick force it down 
that the Tongue or flit may open and the 
end of the Slip point upwards, cover it 
with Earth, and water if, which irrigation 
rauft, be reiterated according as the 
drought of the feafon requires it, | 
Ifthe Slips be fo high that they cannot 
be bent to the Ground with eafe, then 
take a famll earthen Pot with a flit og the 
fide, in which you may difpofe of your 
Shi p as you delfire. | 
About a Moneth after, ? your Layess 
will have taken Root ;‘then may you 


7 


? 
tax¢é 


the top or on one fide: the fitteftfor this 


tend to lay by clipping off the fide Leaves | 


from one of the midle Joynts under the | 


| 
|, 


| 
{ 
! 
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||. fake them off with fome of the adhering 
wr | Earth, and plant them in their places pre- 
‘tht || pared for them. : 
ith} =» But ifany fhould not have taken root, 
you may anew lay them and make the 
| cut alittle deeper, and fo let them re- 
; buf} main till the {pring, and then you may 
mes) Plant them out as you fee fit. 
Ninf} Plant yourLayers pot too deep:for there- 


tais}] by many a good Plant hath been {poyled. 
hap CA Car ve or Pitt. made in fome place in 
oi! your Garden would.be very convenient 
hel to Ee ce your Pots of Flowers in:for there 
bef) rio Winds nor fevere Frofts can annoy 
TT me, the driving rains allo cannot much 

h offend them. 

E 


The morning Su» is the moft benign to 
the yourciliflowers, therefore you may defend 
et i your molt choice from the Afternoon Suz 
io! by fome artificial Skreen;in cafe you have 
the 0 place naturally pofited for thatpurpofe: 
éhis to be done before and in blowing time. 
not iy To have cue flowers or Car nations aS 
eal they are vulgary ter ae d from thofe anti- 
ahem ent Englith Flowers that were ufually of 
| a Pbiecth Colour) Sune the molt part of 
B the Winter, they may be. placed ‘in Pots 
wis in fome convenient room open ta the 
ai South, and to be fhut at pleafure ro de- 


| fead 
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fend them from the cold unlefs to give MB {(i 
them the benefit of the warm Sam, at noon MB je, 
fometimes, or a little foutherly Rain, into he 


which room may be conveyed fome W poi 
warmth from your ordinary Fire or elfe | pat 
a Fire thereia on purpofe,| fuppofe a Lamp. f pny 
may be maintained burning at an ealy ex- J ne 
pence ina clofe room which may be fufe  B jy: 


ficient to defend them from froft, a con« | byvers 


{tant though {mall heat will effec much, Bin\y. 
the Lamp may alfo be enlarged as the ; 0 
room or feverity of the weather requires, © init 
the imoak of the Lamp may be conveyed | thata 
away by aFunnel over it for that purpofe, “9 fine! 
thus may many: other rarities “be prefer- § Wy 
ved over the Winter at‘an eafy charge. B endin 

The Earth about your Gilly.Flowers i, 
ought to be renewed once in two Years at oon 
the leaft : for by that time they have ex- rg 
hautted the better and more appropriated |}, 
part of the Earth or Soyl. : B fle 


' 
Bue 
Your Flower Pots ought to have holes | jj y, 
in the bottom to let out the fuperfluous 


ys)! ¥ ~ on ; e : ! olve | 
motlture, and alfo in cafe youare willing “jj >, 
to'water your Flowers, you may dipthe 7} >: 
Pots half way into a Tub of Water prepas 9H ten 
i. << Pom 
red,the one after the other, and the Earth 7 |i j,,. 
will attra& the Water through the holes, Wal 
which is much better than fprinkling. } Lot ¢ 


If 
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|’ If you have any.Gillz/lowers that are_bro- 
“| Ken, fmall, or fingle, you may graff on 
i them other Gillifowers that are more 
agh | choice, but graff them in the moft woody 

}) part of the Stalk, the beft way is by whip- 
grafiing. 

Pidgeons dung being the hottelt of 
dungs applied about the roots of Gillt- 
flowers, maketh them flower the more 
early. 

To defend your Gilliflowers from the 
injury of cold and froft, fuch of them 
that are placed in beds aaa not moveable, 
{ome have prefcribed totake two flender 
Wands or bending Sticks. and fix each 
end in the ground on each fide of the flow- 
mi er, that the fticks may Arch-wife bea 
§ crofs over the flower. 

|. If your Gilliflower or Layer be inclina- 
td? ble to fhoot up.in the Summer with one 
fingle ftem, fuffer it not to bloflcm that 
Year, but nip or cut the ftalk off, left 1¢ 
og give you a fais Flower and never thrive 
after. 
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p«@ themfelves, yet the Common red fingle 
th fort of them, planted on the edges of your 
ls @ Walks againft the fides of your banks, do 
hot only ¢ preferve your banks from foun- 
| dring 


ra though mean 1 Flowers fingly of , 
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dring or moldring down, but when in | 
bloffom are a very great Ornament, and . ait 
moft excellently perfume your Garden. | Alo 
Tei Sweet Williams, Sweet ‘fohns, and Lon~ | oc 
2" dow Pride are pretty fancies, and near of | ft 
kin to the old Englith Gilliflower. | wi 

i 

i 
SECT. II a 
) ag 
Of Stock-Gillifl rwers and Weall- be } 
° Flowers. | ae 
Stock-Gil- 5 Wake Lencoium or Stock: Gilliflower is a: : . 
ieflowers. Flower of much beauty, delicate § T 

fcent, and fome variety, 2 good Garden § 

cannot be faid to be well ftored without : 5 beh 
them, nora Flowerpot welladorn’d with- § eg 
out fome of thefe, they continuing long in } " 
bloffom, from Apri/ till the Froft prevents l “if 
them. © They are generally raifed of feed; J, 
and the firft Winter, becaufe they have [}!) 
not yet {pent their finer {pirits, they are f 
very hardy and endure any weather, but Ms 
the next Winter they are very tender. 
yi é 
1 tha 


With 
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With curled Threads and top divided now, 
Elada the Margin of your Borders grow 
Stock: Gilliflowers, whofe blufhing leaf may 

ear, 


And juftly too, the fharpnef of the Air. 


The double,whereof fome are ftrip-d and 
fome plain, are very pleafant,but the dou> 
ble yield no feed. 


The fingle have generally four Leaves : 


ina bloflom, but if there be five Leaves, 
the feed thence produced will bring dou- 


ble Flowers. | 
The white fingle ufually produce dou- 


ble Flowers,asalfo do thofe that are ftrip'd 
with white. i 

The yellow double Stock-Gilliflower 1s 
the moft rare of any. 

The feeds of thofe kinds that ufually 
produce doubleFlowers,being often fown 
in the fame foil, will degenerate into all 
fingle and by degrees i into all plain colours 
ast have tryed. Quere, ifthey willdo 
the fame if fown in barrenearth. . 

There ts another fort of Double Stocks, 
that are not railed from feed,only by Slips 
and Layers, that is more durable than the 
feedlings, 


‘Thole 


TAL 
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ration. 


They may be laid as other Plants are, § 


and kept fecure from violent colds will 
éndure the Winter. 


Thofe raifed of feed will fometimes a- 9 
bide the fecond Winter if it be mild, or H‘ 
the Stocks well defended; if you take a- @ 
way the blowing Sprigs the precedent Au- 
tumn , it will much further their’ du- J 


> moves t 
7 the th 


They may be planted out’ in flips, af ynove 


you take fuch that are not fpired toblow,. 


and cut them from theStock, and flit the 


énd in three-or four places about half an. 


inch, and peel the rind backas far as the 


{lit bud take away the inward wood: : then | 


fet this flip with the Rind {pread every 
way about two or three fingers deep, wa- 


teritand (hadeit untilit h es taken Root, 


by this means may you maintainyour ftock 
of Doable Stocks, without the two years 
expectation. 

The feeds from which hi expett ‘to; 


have double Flowers, mult be fownat the 


full of the Moon, or in two or three days 
after, and when come up four or five in- 
ches high, take them up and Plant them 
out, which ; stile their.runping up to. 


| iN the 
i make 
1] Itt 
BH Moon 
| ( ove 


1ProrA 


fralk , which labour you may reiterate © 


twice e be fore Winter. 


iF | 
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If you remove, water, and fhade them 
|| every time to preferve them, (it being a 
| Summer work)-and do it the firlt time 
ty] three days after the full, and twice more 
dy) before the next change, and again three 
f) days after the next full, and once more 
ar) before the fucceeding change (all thefe re- 
will) Moves to be in barren ground) Then at 
the third Full Moon, eight days after re- 
i move them again into rich ground where- 
§ in they are to ftand. It is faid that it will 
§ make them bring forth double Flowers. Si. Hugh 
fal - It hath been long obferved that. the 7” 
he Moon hath great influence over Plants, 
thi] C over Animals it is very confpicuous ) 
vei From Pliny to this day molt Authors have 
® been of that opinion. And if it hath any 
| fuch influence, then furely it isin the dou- 
oll bling of Flowers,for we daily obferve that 
| 


a 
»> 


many forts of double Flowers will dege- 

nerat€ themfelves into fingle, and that 

i tom moft of thofe double we have (which are 
| of the kinds ufually fingle ) are propagated 

di by Art and indnftry, and why may not 
§ the Luvar influence contribute much 
} thereto? The French Poet was ofthat opi- 

nvm lon,although differing as to the time. 
| : 
| 


Tal 
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Tillit be full Moon , from her firjtincreafe, 
The Seafon s goods but if fhe once decreafe, 

Stir not the Earth, Nor let the Husbandman, | 
Sow any feeds wher Heav’n forbids ‘tis vain. a 


The fame Poet adds: 


Some in preparing of their Seed exc -ell, am () ate 
Making their Flowers a larger comp af6 fwell, | hot 
Thus narrow Bolls with curled Leaves they | 


fil, . i ind al! 

; 7 7 pg j ? ; L ; { Ad} 
Helping defective Nature by their skill. nleal 
| Inj 

Often removing them doth not only Btnity 
contribute to their worth but duration.” Bi perth 


The Keirz or Wall-flowers, fo termed, for i: be, 
_ that the fingle kind naturally affect to Bi choice 
grow onold Walls and that the double Wied, 
need the affitance of fome Wall or other My, hy 
fupport, are hardy Pane though not ale # xf, 
together fecure in the moft fevere Wins Ti, 
ters and the betrer fort of them, that 18) Wh yy 
the double white,and the doubi ba very Bot 
pleafant both to the ae are Smell, they § then, 
ate eafily encreafed by Slips and Layers, Bit 


secT. 
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| SECT. Vii: 
minh _ Of Auricula’s C owflips,and Print 


seal: 


it 


| choiceft Garden yields, affording avery 

gh great variety in formas wellas incolour, 

§ and are not only beautiful to the Ey but 
 ® pleafant in fcent.. 

j In your election of them, it is ; better to 
oo truft your Ey or confide in an honeft Gard- 
on ner, than in the lame de(criptions of them, 
i hinted concerning the 

‘| ice of Tulips and Gilliflowers, only that 
mn | the double is the moft rare, and the Wind- 
bel for Auricula the molt ielegeid of all the 
ci rel. 

Wit . They adorn your Gardenin Aprill and. 

ti May,and fome of them again about the end 

veil of Augufé and untill the froft prevent 
the © them. : 

mi Ifyou crop off the Buds that. offer to 
§ blow late in the Autumn, it will caufée 
® your Auricula’s to yeild you the fairer 

Ci Flowers inthe Spring... . 

ig They delight in rich Soyl and thady,, 


4 bt Ut 


Wely 


: ears, Ears. or Auricula’ 5 confidering Of Aunt 
| their fize are the fineft Flowers, the #4’. 


Sis adie P aN, St. Sigs TES + Tia NaH 
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but not under the drip of trees. 


They muft be often removed, once in | 
two Yearsat leaft, and the Ground inriche | 
iB ofr 
the 
chau 
If you fet them in Pots ¢ which 1s the | 
1m gore 


ed, elfe they will decay. 
The ftriped and:double muft be remov- 
_ ed oftener or elfe they will degenerate. 


beft way to preferve them) fill the Pots 
almoft half full with fifted Neats-dung, 


the reft with a good light Mold enriched, | 


with the fame Dung. 
In the Winter place them in the Sun, 
but in the Summer in the fhade. 


Defend them from wet in the Winter, | 


but they endure all cold very well. 
You may raife them from Seeds by care- 


fully gathering the Seeds and preferving | 
them intheir Umbels till about Amguft 
or September, when you muft fow them 
in Boxes almoft: filled with the mixture | 
you made forthe Plants, and about a Fin- | 
gers thick at the top with fine fifted Wil- § 
low Earth or dryed Cowdung beaten § 
{mall and mixed with the Earth in which 7 
fow your Seeds mixt with wood Afhes, | 
then cover them with the fame mixture } 
of Earth fifted thereon, about 4préZ/ fole | 


lowing they will come up, then may 


you plant them abtoad, and they — will. 


yield 


va 


B The 
phich 
Bind at 
ingin 


Ona br 
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| yield you Flowers, fome the Angaft folé 

ee | lowing, othersthe next fucceeding, year. 

ey _ Therearefown very pleafant Cowflips Comfips] 
_ | of feveral fhades of red, the hofe i# bofe, 

MOV the green Cowflip and the double Comflip; 

‘s ||that are worth your planting, they are 

8th very hardy, and muft be fometimes re- 

ot, moved or they aré apt to degenerate. 

iW,|| The fame is obferved of the Primrofes 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


5 Primvofes, 


“itt ingin the Spring. 


ate On a broad Leaf the Privtrofe firft will blow. 


car 

rvingy aie ve a ek 

rol | SECT. IV. 
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tu Of the Lilly of the Vally Ge Heiicbor. 


1 Fin : . 
Wil ~ HeLilyConvalalthongh.wild in fome Lidy of ite 
cated or _ places Northward ( as maoy fine “#4: 
stich Plants are in one place or other ) is yet en- 

Ahe Gertained in many good Gardens for its rich 

itu {Cent almoft equalling the Orange Flower,. 

Jf@ the ufe of thisexcellent Flower in feveral 

nf y preparations and its {pecifick properties. 

i | and vertues in fome difeafes makes it the. 

ild La more 


| 


P| 


—— 
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more acceptable it is eafily propagated {oto 
from plants, is hardy and delights inthe, | wie 
fhade. 7 >., | yout 
Hellebor.  « The Black Hellebor. flowereth. about), plas 
Chriftmas, and for that caufe only is | Ti 
refpedted: and) not for its beauty, the belt | pat) 
fort of White Hellebor with red Flowers is (bf! 
a Plant in great repute amongft florilts, its.) fest 
Leaves ‘making alfo acomely thew, and.) frex 
flowers\in. ApraZ/ and May. | Pl aiall 
Calcesius Our Ladyes flipper ( an Helleborine ) 1s | ill oft 
Marie. much valued by moft Florifts, although #}jv),! 
wild m many places of the North of Eng- | 
land, it is probable by reafon of its name | 
oécafioned by the likenefs its Bloflom 
hath to a pantofle or Slipper. | 
It yeildeth its Flowers early in the Sums } 
na mer, is a hardy’ plant in refpect of cold 
i but not very apt to be increafed. 


4 S E C ri V. 

Of the Hepatica, Gentianella and) 
Dittany. 7 

Hepatica. Phe Hepatica or Liverwort is avery | 


pleafant humble Flower, nevet rifing } 


high, yet yielding its variety of pretty } 
: Bloffoms | 
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te }| Bloffoms in March, The double and the 
ttf) white are mof regarded and_do deferve 
| B your labor and care,which is not much, to 
vo ) plantand propagate them. \ 
yi) The GertianeZa_is another very low Gentis- 
bel plant yielding in April atid ‘Atey ‘many V?!*- 
isi] blew Flowers ofa deep’ dy, and are there- 
is fore regarded by moft florifts.° 
will Fraxinella or Dittany isa hardy plant Ditrzn», 
Janniially fiirnifhing ‘you ‘wich ‘tall ftalks’ - 
:) bi fall of not unpleafant Flowers'in Fuze and 


il Fay, and ‘is els By ahh ot sh 
ae 


Lark- 


Spurs. 


Colome 
bsns. 
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H) and 


of Flowers raife donly fr om Seed, }} i192" 


BG 


‘He great diverfity of Flowers we jj i 
have hitherto had the pleafureto } /! 
i name may be propagated by divers) || i thet 


others wayes .according to. their refpe- H} penta. 


there a 


7 


étive Natures, than by.Seed,but there yet 
remain féveral, Flowers not. unworthy, |jo0y¢ 
your care, that are raifed by. no other | bet 
meanes than by Seed ‘asthe Larkes-heels \j yout. 
or Larkes-fpurs, whereof the Tipt Rofe i} of gro 
Lark-fpur is the prime, is a very pretty } heler 
Flower and well becomes your Walks | heigit 
in July and Axguft or early if fown before }) Tir. 
Winter and defended from the moft fevere jm, | 
Frofts: they are generally fown in April, } bn, 
the beft will degenerate being often fown } \oy, : 
inthe fame Ground. = <— ° A Walls 
The Variety of Columbines fingle and | Flove 
double, plain and ftript makes them ac- } get! 
ceptable in a good Florifts Garden, they} Th 
are Sown ‘inthe Spring, the Young} ofs. 
Plants indure the Winter, andthe next} ftom 
Year they yield their Flowers. The Roots} the ; 
willcontinue three or four Years, thefe} Siegy 
will alfo degenerate unlefs the Seed. be bang 
changed. There} 
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|| than the Poppy, were it as good as great, 
)) and as{weet as well coloured, and as laft- 
aR | ing as it is nimble in growth , but their 
| ill fmell and foon fading, makes them the 
Wh lefS regarded. : 


There is no Flower can be more glorious %FfPoppia-. 


ety) == The Hollyhocks far exceed the Poppies, Of Holly- 
vet) for their durablenefs and are very orna- /** 


{pe 


‘mental , efpecially the double, whereof 
eyet| 


Be height. 


eo) < The Antirrhinum,Snap-dragon,or Calves Of Sazp- 
reid front, fo called from the form of its blof- ”#8"" 


Ail fom, is fown in Gardens becaufe it fowers 
§ long, and will grow in any place, as on 
§ Wallsec., And ferves for Chimneys and 
) Flowerpots, elfeit is (in a Garden ) of no 
macy great beauty nor {mell. | 


® from its moft pleafant fcent, and called “- 
| the Sultans Flower, betaufe the Grand 
Siegnior affeCted to wear itin his. T#r- 


a bant. 
| L 4 This 


The Musk Scabiows 13 one of the {pecies of re su. 
of Scabiows or blew bottles, and fo named tas Flow- 
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This. though ‘mean to the Eye, yet is a 
Plant worthy of place among your choi |Bjj# 
ce{t Flowers , in kind ‘years and: good | 
ground it will come up, being s fown in As | 
pril and. flowers in Augufé : You may for | 
the more certainty raife it in a hot bed, 
it is alfofaid.that if it-be fown in Auguft, 9 bi 
the Plants will'endure the Winter, and Ji, th 
blow fair.the next: year. xt 0 

Of Ama- The Aramanthys purpurenus 1s a fine des @ieb 
yanthus. icate Plant, :bearing fuch curious Tufts of § {rots 
feveral colours, like:unto Silks died in 4 eveti 
Grain. Fhe Seeds being fownina hot bed 9) Th 
in Afarch;, and then rade under Glatfes 9 wond 
in the hotteft place of your Garden and }} Row, 
often irrigated, will produce thofe tufts 9 miu, 
in Auguft and September following, and Hof tk 
do deferve: your. care: as much ‘as any |} othe, 
Plant. | AP hot be 

Of Marigolds there are divers forts be- 
fides the:common, as the African Atari- 
vold, -a fair large YeHom Flower; but of a 
very naughty {mell,and another fort much * 
fairer of the fame colour and of little or | 
no favour‘at all, and for that reafon ig re- 
ceived into fome good Gardens... They | 
are raifed of feed {own in April, by fome’! 
in a hot bed, but they will | ina feafona- 
ble Spring thrive well enough. without, 
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| and yield their beaut#fal Flowers in’ Au- 
K\| guft and September foll lowing. 
mE The Greater Convoluulus is raifed by Of Bind- 
dl) {eed in the Spring, and more certainly 3 in weed. 
1a a hot bed, they twine about {ticks of a- 
hl bout half a yard high, and yield their 
Si) bright blew Flowers in Auguft and Septem 
nal ber, they blow in the evening, and ihe 
} next morning the Sax withers them, but 
etl the blofloms renew every evening till the 
ful Frofts prevent them, they area comely 
ed | | evening Ornament to a Garden. 
tel The Aaroail of Peru; fo termed fromits & 
| Marvail 
les) wonderful variety of Flowers on the fame if Pitts 
a Root, itisin many things like the Convol 
or oulus, and is by fome called the Flower 
an} of the Night, it is-more tender than the 
| other; and’is therefore to be ‘raifed in a 
§ hot Wed: ) : : | 
(sel = Lupines are here fown in Gardens An- Of Lu- 
Mn nually for the fake of their Flowers, but £7 
of) in italy an ordinary pulfe fown in the fields 
nucill for food for their Cattél,and in thofée hor 
tle orf dy Countries they have a property as 
i i liny relates, of turning their Flowers and 
ining their courfe with the "oie whe- 
ther theAir be cloudy or clear,& that they 
ferve inftead of Clocks or Dials for the 
time of the day, and by fome other mcs 
i Hong 
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| 
tions as Prognoftiéks for the Husbandmen |§ytbe 
to judge of the weather. But in thefe | 
| 


ait af 

colder parts we propagate them merely |Mecul 

for Flowers which are the greater and the /Mflly # 

leffer blew, the white, and the yellow, /Mihea"! 

which laft is regarded the more for its |B pjet' 
{weetnefs, MM vlad 

Of she There is a fort of Kiduey Bean , that (jymily 


Scarlet. yields a fine Scarlet bloflom, for which 1€ |Jiacy | 
Beam. is efteemed. j 
Of the- E-- The Peafe everlafting iso called,becaufe | 
og although it be firft raifed of feed, yet it | 
=" Annually produces new branches which jj 
furnifhes you with many bloffoms of a | 
reddifh colour, and are not unbecoming |j7 
a good Garden. | 
Of theSen- The fenfible Plant fo called by reafon, | 
fible Plant that as foon as you touch it, the Leaf 
Hy cenit (hrinks up together, and in a little time (Jj 
dilates it elfagain; And the hamble Plant | 
fo called becaufe fo foon as you touch It, jj 
it proftrates it felf on the ground, and in | 
fhort time elevates it felf again, are both | 
of them raifed in hot beds, and preferved 
with great care being the moft tender Ex- jj 
oticks we have. | 
Noi me Although the two laft yield no Flowers, | 
tangere. ‘yet deferve a place in your Garden, and | 
here in this Tract, and becaufe they thall | 
noe | 


=... 


| The Art of Gardening: 
“Q}) not be alone I will conclude this Chapter 
hele with an odd Plant called Noli me tangere, 


Al becaufe when its pods are grofs and aot 


th fully ripe, if you offer to take either of 
lon) them between your fingers it will fly in 
‘Ii pieces, and caufe the unwary to ftartle at 
the fudden fnap and furprife, this Plant is 
) | annually raifed from feeds, and only for 

\ fancy propagated. Y ; 


i } 
} 
3 
i 
f 
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Of fome more Vulgar F lowers. 


“’ Here are many Flowers that either; j 

, for {cent or fhew are raifed in the. J ! 
more ordinary Country Gardens, |§ |!’ 

that feveral Florifts have taken a great |j 
deal of pains and care exactly to defcribe, | 
and the mannerand Method of propaga- jj 
ting them, which here fhall only be na- | 
med,As the <Aconites or Wolf-bane , Pile= | 
wort, Crowfoot, Batchlelors-Button, Marfh= | 
Marigold,Hollow-root,MJonks-hood, Cranes- | 
bill, Bell-flowers}) Champions, Nonfuch or 
Flower of-Briftol,, Princes-feather ox Conse 
mon Amaranthus, Dames Violet or Queens: | 
Gilliflowers, Rockets, Double-Pellitory , 
Double-Featherfew, Double-Camomil, Dox- 
ble-Dog-fennil, Double Lady-/mocks, Dou- 
ble Daifies, Toad-Flax, Fox-gloves, Glove- 
Thiftles, Scabious, Blew-bottles , Moth- 
Mullens, Nigella or Fennel-F lower, Thorny- 
Apple, Ballawe Apple, Apple of Love, Can- 
dy Tufts, Snails, Caterpillers, Satten= 
Flower, and Flower of the Sun: Thefe 
every Coloza knoweth how to plant, fow, 
or propagate. CHAP. 
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| Coap VIII. 


1, ‘fuchtender Excotick Trees y 
Flowers and Plants that re- 
a) quire the Plorifts care to pre- 


15 | ferve themintbe Wanter. 


reap FT 
teat i; 


ibe, | O compleat your pleafure; and 
ag | : make your Garden an Objet of 
a+ | delight, whigh is generally pla- 
‘il! ced on rare or unufual fubjects. afwel as on 
ale Vulgar Beauties. You may make it capae 
ws! ble of nourifhing and preferving fuch na- 
b of 


iY expofed to the rough, fierce, fevere and 
tt) eruel Blaftes that Boreas ufually emitts tato 
Nyt! our Englifh Eden. And have therein your 
Dit) Brumal alwel as your Zftival, Odoriferous 
iu) F lowers and pleafant greens, Phat nothing 
| may be wanting. in your Terreftial Para- 
itt} dife, that Induftry and coft may obtain. 


} tural Curiofities that cannot endure to be’ 


157 


i5d 


Of the 
Myrtle, 


Cloacina, 
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SECT..L 


that caunot endure cold. 


“AS in the former part of this Treatife | 


we began at the more hardy Winter | 
Biacins 


greens, So here it will be not unproper to 


} 


ipiitoe! 
. orf 
eins ; mat 
Of Perennial greens and {uch Plants | 


’ q (0 Vue 


le aot 


(i) 2 
whi 
ya (0 


obferve the fame order. And asthere we \qge 


named thefamous Cyprefs firft, fo here |] 
fhall we begin with the moft beloved odo- | 
riferous A/yrtle, fo hyghly efteem’d by the | 
Romans the gréat, admirers of Rarities, | 
_ before thefoundation of Rome: That thé. | 
{weet perfume thereof when burn’d, be~ | 


came an atonement forthe offence the 


Romans had committed in ravifhing the Hdl 
Sabine Virgins. And its facred branches | 

( being firft confecrated I fuppofe ) were. Fait 
fufficient to purify them from fo vental & |Plir/ 


fin: In memory of which offence and fa-_ J 
tisfaction, on that very place the zealous | 


Romans then erected a Sacred Temple de-. jj 


dicated to Venus Cloacina, the Goddefs | 
of fuch pleafures and Patronefs of the 


innocent A“yrtle: Myrtle trees werealfo {hh 


by the fame Romans planted and propaga-. | 
red as Omens or Prognofticks of good or | 
évil 


| Che Art of Gardening. 
evil to their State and Government. So fu- 
iperftitious were they ever efteemed. 
wail In Piény’s time was there an old Tem- 

'} ple and Altar that had been confecrated 

‘to Venus Myrtea. 

| Cato mentioned the Conjugal Myrtle 
ati | which Pliny fappofes to have proceeded 
utr from that which was dedicated to Venus 
0}  @loacina, and ufed it feems in their Mar- 
twe}| rages. | 
iecl! . Pliny attributes a ftrange effec to ic, 
| That if aman hath a great Journey to go 
on foot, and carry in his hand a Stick or 
| 1 Rod of the 44rtle-tree, he fhould not be 
}/ weary, nor think his way long and tedi- 
‘ous : Its probable its operations are more 
i vigorous in fuch places where it natural- 
fly. delights, than here where a kind of 
Hforce is put upon it. But we herein Ezg- 
wee) |Zad can fecond this Vertue in that of an 
Elder-ftick, which if a young Horfeman 
. pearxy in his pocket,although he ride hard 
\osfand far, yet fhall he not be galled; as 
ede) fome affirm. 
el) OF Agrtles here known in Exgland, 
“Oe there is the broad leaf'd Agrtle and the 
sli} narrow leaf’d Agrtle, both very fine {weet 
y@: (fmelling Shrubs; but the moft elegant is 
jor {\that which in the Autumn affords fuch 


vil plenty 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Of the In- 
dian Fa f- 


INE « 
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plénty of double white bloffoms, being 2:| 
Plant very worthy the care of the moft./j 
ingenious Florift, and are not fo great a | 


vexation as delight, whatever Mr. Rea's | 
opinion is, Repinus feems to be of another, 


Defpife not humbler Plants, for they no lefsy 5 
Then Trees; your Gardens beauty doincreafes, 
With what content we look on- Adyrtle Bins 


Groves ! 


They arenot fotender but aneafie dey 
fence will make them endure hard Win-.} 
ters. Thave known many Trees planted | 
on bortegs endure feveral Winters, that | 
have not been over fevere;. dnd never ia.) 


here Wi 
or Cal 


the greatelt extremity, required but a tile A | 
from the wind and {now. : | 
The Plants produced from Layers are; 


the moft hardy, thofe from feeds the. molt 


. 
| 


tender, the fame it is with moft-odorifes | 


rons herbs'as Thyme, AMarjerom,Hyfop, Cea} 


If planted in Pots or Boxes, they are | 
eafily removed into your more open Greez | 


boufes, or Vaults. 

There is a fort. of Agrtle with a large 
leaf called Spanifh afprtle, that will en- 
dure al} weather without fhelter: : 


There are the Indian yellow and the |} 


Spanifhe 


i 
} 


Cl 
mon fi 


mention 
TI 
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leaves 

where 
Px 
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Crof 
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bal | 


Spanith white Ja/femines that are very cu- 
rious Shtubs and yield mot fragrant 
F lowers equaling almoft theOrange EF ‘low- 
ers, and deferve a place in your more open 
Green houfe or Vault, where a mean de- 
fence will preferve them from the too 
great {everity of the winter. 


Cytifas Maranthe lunatis, 18 a Plant of ciifes 


| fown as ordinarily in the Affaz tertitories, Lunatus- 
as common Pulfe are here, and is both 


} branch and Seed, the belt food for all 
} their Cattel, and is a great encreafer of 


Milk in Beafts as wellas in Women, but 


f here with us preferved asa rarity in Pots 
b or Cafes and fo to be difpofed in great 
af) coldsinto the Confervatory. 


The Oleander or Rofe- bay is a Plant bear+ Oleander. 


ing forme of at blufh and fome white 


vl { 
atte 
Cal 


| Flowers, and -will profper if fecured from 
| the molt Violent cold asthe other before 
| mentioned: Plants are. 


The fame may be faid of Laurus Indica, Indian 
although as yet a great ftranger. Bay. 


The Adaracoe; ufually termed the Pafli- Marzeoo.; 


| on Flower from the Thorns and pointed 


A 
|) ery 


leaves it hath, reprefenting the Thorns 
_whetewith our Saviour was Crowaedand 
Nails wherewith he was natled to the 
)Crofs, asthe Authors of the name imagt- 


| Bioca, M This 
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naturally growing from it, and if the root 
be preeirved from the extremity of the | 
Froft it will yeild many beautiful Flowers } 
yearly in Auguft. 


they do the fruit of the NeCarine Tree, 


Arabia 
and OF 
Athi. be preferved as the other PJants. 


j 21; ii ‘ 
toa very low Plant growing one leaf on ano- 


i ther, and is therefore called leaf upon 
leaf, and only preferved in the Winter for 
the rarity of it, no Plant 3 n Nature being 
like if. | 

Cifus The Asale Ciffus is a Plant of no great 


of as is the C7 iftus Ledon. 
The Indian Fucca not only. affordeth 


fometimes its beautiful Flower and is pre- 
erved only for the rarity thereof, and_ 


i” 
| 
\ 


a! 


This Plant encreafeth ‘much by Cions } 


4 


j 
} 


ct, The Indian flowring Reed, if often was 
* . s ao 

Indian tered and fecured inthe Wizter, yields} 

Reed and {tore of Flowers, but the Zvdiaz Figis a} 


Mas, — efteem yet prelere ved for the -rarity there- y 
us its (harp pointed Flag likeleaves but) 


ufually 


i 


ually 
Bie W 


endure 


ce 
Snails as naturally affect this Plant, of de 


and as Cats do the Marum Syriacum, and i" 
therefore care mult be takento defend | popett 
them. 4 poe & 
Star Ornithogalon or the Star Flower of Aras giant 
Hower of bia, which yieldeth a beautiful Flower in ought 


May, as that of Zthiopia in» Auguft, muft i Or 


little b 
gover i 
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} nfually prefcribed to be defended from 
fi the Wintercold, but by fome affirmed to 
| endure the moft fevere. Weather. 
| Periploca ox Virginian Silk, of little va- 
) Jue is much of the fame nature, for the 
§ defence of thofe Plants which on ily fuffer 
| in extreme colds, a flight Shelter may 
| ferve either as they {tand abroad tn their 
i) proper Places, or by removing them into 
| fome, Garden Houfe, not fo clofe as the 
-Confervatory for the more tender Plants 
im ought to be. 
§ Ora Vault or Cave may be made a lite 
tle within the. furface of the Earth ar 
Bf bout the edges whereof may be difpo- 


if fed as you think fit your feveral Pots or 


Boxes. 

Oryou may finka hole for each fingle 
| Pot or Box, fo that the Plant may bea 
“little below the furface of the ground, 
over which an ordinary Shelter from the 
wet may ferve, orif you fink 1t deeper, it 
willdefend your Plant the better. 

For as the Earth in the Summer pre- 
»ferves Plants or what elfe you place there- 
in cool from the fcorching Rayes of the 
Sun, {o doth it from the extremity of 
cold in the Winter; Neither hath -the 


| Wind or Morning air in that feafon fo. 


M 2 great 
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great an advantage, over a Plant thus 


| 
| 


pofited, asit hathif it be ona level. ay Tr 
: | mor 
bene me Ader 
SECT. IL. we 

| le 

ao of MM elt 

of fucb Plants that leaft indure the Be ic 


cold. 


. 
' 


‘hes plants there are whofe defcent They 
have been from a more hot Climate, Jays} 
and are of themfelves of a more tender Gyerey 
nature, than the other before mentto» Arye: 
ned. Matrod 
5 e % { 

Whereof the Orenge-tree is the. moft fj), , 


\ 


Of the 
Ovenge. Principal,and defervedly in great efteem | eet 
not only“for its beautiful ( though acid ) fii, 
fruit, but for its mott fragrant Flowers, [h,. ¢, 
of which is made fo rich an Effence, and jy, 
whofe diftilled water is of fo tranfcen- jj, 
dent Vertues, that they will fuffictently jj 
recompence your diligence and care in §}. 
nourifhing and preferving the Tree. 
Thefe Trees preferved in ftrong Boxes’ | 
may be with eafe’removed into your | 
Confervatory, and thence in the Summer } 
meas id feveral places of your Gar- 
fl . (| 


: ih} ! 
bh 
7 i i 
Ne | 
| 


more 
- Adoras, then what th’ Atlantic Apples bore. 
| A deathlefs beauty Crowns its frining leaves, 
_ And to dark Groves its Flower luftre gives. 
| Befides the {plendor of its golden fruit. 
Of which the boughs-are never deftitute. 

| Rapinus. 


| They are raifed of the Kernels fown in 
| March in cafes of rich Earth’ thefe fruits 
| were unknown in former Ages to the Ex- 
ropeans, and the Trees have not been long 
introdne’d 5 and not’ many years hath 
| that more noble kind the China Orenge. 
been propagated in Portugal and Spain, 
) which annually furnifh us with thofe plea- 
“ii fant fruits, yet there in a few years have 
they degenerated, asto fize and taft: Its 


being not fo hot. | 
| The fruit with us, although it ripeneth 
| not fo well as in Spaiz, yet in fuch years 
) that our old {tock of imported fruit is de- 

cay’d, they ferve for many Phyfical ufes. 
‘I But the flowers here are much more value 
_f) able thanthe fruit. 
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Therefore if a Wall be built near the 
houfe, and well defended behind and on 
either fide from cold winds, and feveral 
leaves or doors of clofe board made to 
{hut before your wall,and the top.well fe- 


cured from rain, again{t this wall may” | 


you plant your Orenge trees and prune 
them avain{t it without ever removing 
them; only i in the Spring feafon, you may 
open your leaves or abr by degrees, 
aad at length openit quite before and on 
the top, only leaving eo main ftayes un- 


tilthe text Winter. In the building of | 
this wall may you contrive concavities | 


through which the heat of Fire made tn 
feveral places for that purpofe may pafs 
behind. your Trees,or you may have other 
Fires in this Shed as in your Green- 
houfe. 


The moft proper Earth wherein to j 
plant your Orenge-trees, isthat whichis ta= | 


ken out of a Melon or Cucumber: bed, 
and eqnally mix’d or tempered with a 


fing loamy Earth, and fo to remain the # 
‘whole Winter, then fifted into the ca»] 


fes. 


Inftead of the fat earth of a Melon or | 


Cucumber-bed, you may ufe Neats-dung 
and order | it as he \ Melon earth. 


Before } 


Place 


frtan} 
berg av 
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__ Before you put your Earth into your 
Cafes, lay on the bottom a good quantity 
) of Ofier or Withy fticks, or fuch like, 

| |which will preferve it light; if they are 

«fina {mall quantity mixed throughout, it 

| will be the better. 

Place them in your Confervatory be 

| foreany Frofts happen, andinhard wea- 

! ther give them fome warmth. 

| Asthe Spring appears fo acquaint them 

| by. degrees with the Air,opening the doors 
} at noon firft and fhutting them again, then 

j for. a whole day if the. weather permit. 

| The like difcretion you muft ufe when 
f you fet them into your Confervatory, not 
to fhut them up too clofe until extremity 

# of weather require it. 

|. As the Trees grow large fo yon may en- 

§ Jarge your Cafes, and take out the Trees, 

| Earth and all,and place them in your new 
if Cafes. 

| Ihave heard of a Gentleman that an- 

| nually makes a Shed or Houle over his 

| Orenge-tree, and as the Tree encreafeth 

| fo he enlargeth his Houfe, and that his 

| Tree is very large, and beareth plenti- 

fully. 
You muft gather the Flowers as they 

“blow, leaving but few to kuit into fruit, 

| M 4 
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The 2irt of Gardening. 
elfe will your Tree {pend it felf im fruit. 
You muft take careto brufh the Spiders 
webs off this Tree very gently, for they 
delight to.work on it, the fragrant blof- 
foms attracting many Fites. 
The Kernels may be planted in hot 


beds,and will bring fair Plants the fooner. +9 ml! 


Fafie Stoves or beats will ferve until the 
Frofts be very hard, then muft you kindle 
ereater Fires, but Jet notany Fire come 


rooncer your Trees, nor any Smoke ane | 


noy them. But if your contervatory Fire 
be very clofe, with Mats that Water will 
not freeze in it, then there needs not 
any fire. | 

You muft water them gently when you 
find they require: it, which may be difcer- 
ned by the leaf which will foon complain, 
but give them rather too little then too 
mich, and wet not the leaves. 

You onght to renew and alter the Earth 


4s tenderly as you can by abating the up-- 


ner part of it.and flirring itup witha Fork 
£ r 4 S ; 


taking heed tothe Roots, and applying | 


} 


the prepared Earth in the reom of, it, 


which may be done in d¢zy and Septem- 

ber. 7 
If you kindle fome Charcoal and when 
they have done {moaking put them ima 
hole 
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The Art of Gardening, 


| middle of it, ic 1s the belt {tove and leatt 
annoyes your Plants. 

The Water wherewith you irrigate 
your Orenge Trees, ought to be prepared 
as well asthe Earth, you may therefore 


nef, | mix it withSheeps dung orNeats dung,and 
thelll Jet it {tand two or three days in the 4ir or 
a ) Sun and it will be very fit for your pur- 


eel 
Fired 
i, 


| ; 


yOu 
Cel 


(00 # 


ell pole. 


Lemmons may be ordered after the fame “=. 


| manner as the Orenges, but they are not 


capable of giving you fo large a reqat- 
y tal. 


be naturally growing tn divers parts of 4- 
fia, and yielding a rich and coltly Berry, 


-ufed in perfumes: this Plant is now nurfed 
up in our Climat by carefull preferving it 


Amo~ 
Amomum Plinii.So called being a Plant. mes 


by him efteemed ‘and by him reported to Pim, 


in the Winter in the clofe confervatory - 


where it requires the fame care as doth 

the Orenge-Tree. : 
Geraninm noche Olens which {melleth 

pleafantly in the night only, is atendex 


-| Plant and deferves a place in your Cons 


fervatory. | 

The Tuberofe+ Hyacinth, famous: for its 
afpiring head. and moft fragrant Flowers, 
feeming 
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feeming tocontend with the Oremge Tree, 
is avery tender Plant impatient of cold or 
wet. 

The root mult be taken upin April, 
carefully parted without breaking the 
greater fibres,and then replanted, the bot- 


tom of the Pot filled with prepared Earth, | 
but the roots covered only with natural | 


freth Earth, and then the Pot filled with 


Earth prepared, as before; place this Pot 


in ahotBed,and there lec it {tand without 
watering until the Root fpring, then fet 
the Pot under a South- wall, in dry wea- 
ther water it eafily.In Avgu/z it will yield 
its Rich Flowers, and in September it mutt 
beremoved into the Confervatory. 

In September you may take up the bulbs 
of this Plant and preferve them in dry 
Sand,or when the Roots are dry lay them 
Up In papers ina warm clofet. 

The Blew Borage-leav’d Auricula, being 
leaved like Borage, yieldeth fine blew 
flowers it.1s a rare and a tender Plant; 
and fet ina Pot may be preferved in your 
Confervatory, fromthe extremity of the 
Winter. | 

Bears-ears Sanicle is almoft of the form 
of an Auricula, is a Plant ufually raifed of 
feed, planted tn Pots and preferved as other 
tender Plants. Maftich 
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1° | Maflich Thyme isa Plant of a curious Marum. 
Mfcent, and vulgarly known, apt to be en- 

lcreafed by flips, and as apt to be deftroy- 


nyt | 

i ied by cold,and is worthy of your care to 

el referve it. ae 

ht Afyrian Maftich is of thé fame nature, Marans 

i but fo abfolute a bait for Cats that they “eu 

f | will come far and nearto.it, to devour it, 

wh unlefs you preferve it with the fharpelt 

vit Thorns or Furze. , Thele and Maftichs are 

ne beft preferved by placing them within the 

i) Earth, and covering them. _ 

iy | Several others there are, that are not 

mf only tender but rare and acceptable 

a | Plants to the ingenious and careful Flo- : 
rift, wherewith, according to the magni- | 

i ‘tude or capacity of his Greex houfe, or 

ty meafure of his time he can {pare about 


“them he may eafily furnifh himfelf with all 
from the great Conferver of thefe Rart- 
ties, Mr. George Ricketts of Hog{den. 
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Diag Te i 
Of Efculents or Plants for if 
Food. ae 


i 
| 
S aGarden is the greateft Orna:- | 
ment to your Seat’ without | 
doors for the variety of plea- | 
fures it yields, fo 1s it of as great | 
advantage and fatisfaction for the variety | 
it affords you of curious Aliments. and | 
Condiments, at your Table; not any dith 
of Meat can be compleatly ferved up, ## 
without a fhare of fome Hortulan or other |i 
Vegetable. put toe 
The meaneft Cottager may well afford jpbiule 
that little ground (if he hath any ) that jpted: 
is contiguous to his Tenement,for the pro- | bath b 
pagating of fome or other of thefe Efen- file 
lents weare now totreat of: It isnot the | 
heat or colours, fatnefs or barrennefs of 
his Land can excufe himhere, for there is 
no -Land but is apt to bring you fome 
fruit or other of your labour, and where- 
; in 


— The Art of Gardenttg. — 
in fome of thefe Plants do delight : If it 
! be a dry hot fandy Land, Carrots will 
~}| profper init; if cold and dry, then Tar- 
| zips, if hot and moift,then Peafe,Beans and 
-moft forts of Fillages if cold and moift, 
then Cabbages,Beaus, &c. will not difdain 
fi it; thus may fome fort of Tillage or other 
| be adapted to eVery fort of Land. 
| The accidental or cafual thriving of 
Plants or Seeds in-the various forts of 
|} Lands hath, within the memory of man, 


farther improvement of this part of Hu 
_bandry, not only becaufe the produtts of 
iety | their labours have often found a good 
nd) Market for curious Pallats: But becaufe 
dik | they bave been frugal meats for their own 
up, | Families, and fometimes neceflity alfo 
het | Cwhich often makes men ingenious.) hath 
| put them upon the propagation of thefe 
‘rq | Efculents, which have ferved as Meat, 
i¢ | Bread and Drink in fuch years that Corn 
so: | hath been fcarce. For ina great part of 
‘jy. | the World, the Inhabitants never were ac- 
ihe | Quainted with the making of Bread of 
; of | Corn, but fometimes of the Roots of fome 
eg | Plants that grew among{t them, which 
ne | they eat with their hunted Venifon, or 
yoo (vith their Milk, as in Jreland they eat Po- 
in ee batoes 5 
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The Act ot Gardening. | 
tatoes 3; thusherein Exgland Carrots, Tur | 
nips, Cabages, and many other Roots and | 
Plants have been both Bread and Meat | 
for the Husbandman and his Family, who | 
have in many places {ubfifted long on this . 
Food 3; and thefeEfculents being of theme | 
felves of a fine nutrimental and moift nas fj 
ture, have not required fo much Drink ag ji" 
other Meats more dry and fale ufually jm | 
do; thele kind of Diets are ata far le(s ly 
charge and trouble to the, Pater:familia |fportt 
than thofe of Fle/h, Bread, Cheefe, &c. y ito 

And if the cafe were truly {tated, and lela 
the times compared,the improvement and jjntit, 
propagation of thefe E(culents hath beea jjthunth 
one principal caufe of the deadnefs of the than 
Market for Corn, which probably may be §} [na 
objected again{t this defign. | hos uci 

' To anfwer which you may confider, Jnelyy 
that cheap food is one of the greate(t. in- vantage 
couragements for the peopling of a Couns J mirin 
try, for this very reafon many thoufands fronvert 
have deferted England, to fettle in Ireland | 
and elfewhere,to our great detriment and 
their great advantage. 

If any Farmer complain of the effects 
of thefe improvements,then let him make 
ufe of the fame, and fet out yearly a par- 
cel of his Farm, forthe raifing of Garden- 

tillage, 
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it) tillage, wherewith to feed his own Family 
f) and furnifh the Market. 
|} Then willit be objected, that in cafe 
|| every man fhould fo improve a part of his 
il) Ville, the prices of the tillage would be 
§ low, and it would not, quit the coft. 
| To anfwer which,It would then reduce 
| the advantage of the one andthe other 
part of Husbandry to a Ballance, from 
_ which no ill effet as to the general can 
id proceed. : 
} = It may be further objected, that feeing 
} lefs Land will, by thefe wayes of improve- 
| ment, feed a certain number of people 
| than the old way of Husbandry can do, 
| that much Land will therefore lie walt. 
_ In anfwer whereunto, If you.can raife 
-as much Food on an acre of Land as for- 
_merly you did on four acres, what difad- 
vantage to you is it 1n cafe the three re- 
maining acres lye waft; but you may 
convert them to pafture 1f you pleafe. 

In cafe you object, that Garden-tillage 
requires more hands to. dig, trench, fet, 
fow, plant, weed and gather in,than the for- 
mer way of fowingof Corn. 

An{wer, This is one of the advanta- 
ges it will neceflarily produce, that aman 

sand his Family may live and keep them- 
| felves 


i 
| 
i 

| 
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1 


felves daily employed inthis method of | owt 


Husbandry on a few acres of Land to a8 |j!” : 
equal an advantage, as by the more aici: | are 
ent way they could on 4 great Farm: faut 
Fot it were much better for the publick, | get 
that the great Farms were fubdivided | tc 
into leffer , that the people might have | ie 
Habiratiotis and Employments here at gent) 
home to keep them from ftragling a- yee 
broad, than to have fo many great ats 
Farms lie fo neglected, to the great ping 0 
prejudice of the Commonweal: Palla- pes 

snd 0c 


divs was of the fame opinion who faid, 9" 
Fecundior eft culta Exiguitas, quam magni- yiti0) 
tudo negletta. pay rat 

But if you willfay, that by multiply- j that a 
ing Garden tillage after this manner, i¢ Qo 
will make Corn-land fo lowrented and vit 
Corn thereby to become cheap, to the 
great detriment tothe Kingdomin gene- | 
ral. Fhenconfider, that ifa part of our | 
Land will yield us food fufficient and up- 5 
hold the yeatly value of our Villes as by | 
this Method it will certainly doe, thea 9. 
may there be Corn enough raifed in fh 
gland not only to ballance but under fell } manur 
our Forreign Neighbours to our great ad- (2, 
vantage and their detriment ( which isal- jéacre: 
moft- equal to it )For the more of our own jfitua] 

| growths |} 


‘oth 


FY i 
ny | 
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we 
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| Btowths we can vend the more is Naviga- 
tion incotraged and'the greater returns 
are made.It is when the growths or Mant- 


factures of other Countries are imported 


hither, and in lieu of them ready mory 


returned, that impoverifhes us and en- 


) richeth ‘them.’ Therefore when the 


| contrary is done, 1 it mult have a contrary 
| | effect. 


' The private advantages of the propaga- 


| ) ting Hortulans or efculent-Plants, as. they 


)) are oftentimes reprefented are prodigious 


and incredible,therefore a modeft compu- 
) tation ‘is the beft encouragement 5 For 
| any rational man will'more eafily balieve 
that an acre of Turnzips, Carrots, Onions, 
«or the like is four or five times more profi-’ 
§ table to the Husbandman thanan acre of 
| Wheat or Barley,‘ or fuch like 5 than if it’ 


) thould be faidto be ten or twenty times 


| more profitable. — i 

‘ But for your Garden ( where you ai are 
confined toa lefs room than a farm, )’ 
which ‘is divided into feveral {quares or: 


quarters and each {quare or quarter wel! 


_manured and prepared for its proper til-" 


lage, there may you expect a far-greater 


vencreafe, elpecially of fuch Plants that: 
f annually produce their fruit without+ 


the 


LGe aitt of Garderting. 
the renewing of the Gardeners coft and | 
pains, unlefs only to cherifh and pre-| 

| 
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ferve them , with the planting and pro-| 
‘pagating of which fort of Efculents we 
will begin. 
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| _ Caan 
Of ch Plants that are perenni- 


| °glor continue over the dear? 


T £1 Eble ada’ midi Selec? ob Mah or rp. 


— 


Year to Year, without new plant- 
jog or Sowing isthe Asparagas, which de- 
ferves tobe firft named becaufé of its ear- 
ly and plentiful encreafe it yields;the'deli- 
cacy of its meat, and the continuance of 
it before any other Balu: a ig above 
it. 

So long fince as in Pliny’s time it was the 
moft efteem’d of any in the Garden, ale 
though in thofe parts they fometime grew, 
lwild, yet in the Gardens were they fo 
| cultivated that three of their Buds or 
; Heads would weigh a pound. . And were 
| 


(though common ) the Ronsans dainty 
dith ; And Catomany Years before Pliny 
)wrot very much concerning their propa- 
i gation out of the abundant regard he had 
| for them, being, then but newly reduced 
ito the Gatdeners care. : 
| They grow naturally wild or at lea aft 
N 2 fome 


Efculent Plants that continue from 34- 
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Jarge, nfually called Dutch Afparagws, are 


Tye Art of Havoc. i 
fome baftard kind of them inthe Mea- | 
dows near Briftol; but our,more fair and | 


4 
toolle 
vel , 
y | 
propagated from feed; the ground | ib 
‘wherein you fow them muft be rich and | Hii 
well tempered and prepared, then may J, 14 
you with your finger prick in the berries | “at 
at what diftance you. pleafe: the belt) i h 
time is in fazmary oF February. _ a eke 

Then after two years, indarch follow- 
ing will they be fit.to remove into the i 
bed wherein they are to remain, 

_ But thebeft and molt expeditious way | 
4s to buy your Plants of two of three | 
years growth of the Gardeners, who | 
raife them on purpofe for fale at anealig 
price. | ij 
The Bed you plant them in ‘ought to 
be three or four foot widesand about two }?. 
foot in depth, the moft part within the ie 


‘uncial 
vO Of 


| 


furface of the Earth, and about fix inches . 
above, for it will fettle. When you have he 
made clean and fquaré your Fofs, you 
may fill it with good totten dung of any jf. 
fort witha iittle mixture of earth, the befk 
foyl is that which the Butchers make, 
wherein there are Hoofs, Rams-horns, or | 
tiny {uch ‘cornuotis fubftance, wherein 
they. ‘exceedingly «delight 3, its probable | 

| woollen’) 


h 
i 
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rad EE Woollen rags or old leather may do as 


e 


Pad |i = tag ss hireicer Teor 
yt, YOur Bed about eighteen inches, then co- 


igt Ver the fame with "sood old rich Mold 
| that came oiit of fome Cucumber or Me- 


rel lon bed for about fix inches more, in thé 
hp, midft whereof plant your fets, at fixteen 


| of eighteen inches diftance in a Quin- 
iat) euecial order, that they may lie covered 
vhf two or three inches; plant them with 
F 


' 
Z| 


} can. 
| ~- You may miake as many of thefe beds 
| and as long as you pleafe, leaving atwo 
foot interval between them, for the cor- 


About three Years after they are plan- 
fi ted may you cut of them : the fooner you 
Hieut of them the more will the head of 
the Root knit; and the more in number 
H will it Yearly yield you, and the later you 
” } cut the more will the Rootand head grow 
am ie bignefs, and the fairer buds will you 
Shave. Some will thus grow to be very 
Rive ioanea bulb, 290 onl 8g 299 
When Greeg Peafe furnifi your Table, 


3 then 


| well; with thefe mixtures may you fill 


| their foots fpreading as much as you 


1B 1 
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The Arto Gardening. 
then may you let your A/paragus run to Beret! 
feed, that they may gather ftrength fot fords 
the fucceeding years nee, | non Wi 

Inthe cutting the Buds remove fome of furs! 
the earth with your knife toavoid inju fil) 

ring the next Succeffor. | ! Inolt il 

In November or the beginning of: De= Gj his0! 
écember cut the feedy (talks clofe to, the A piating 
ground and cover the Beds with, new allan 
warm Horfe dung, which will. prevent. jing th 
them from extreme. Frofts, for. no other jek, 
will injure them. , Pmeat € 

In’ the beginning -of . Afarch uncover the mo 
them _if the weather be open, and either | Abo 
before’ you. cover them or at this time you, th 
weed them clean, and after weeding lay. ‘one of 
on your’ Bed the bottom of a Adelon sor, Band an 

Cucumber- bed, or fuch like rich Earth, Bin 
about two fingers thick to fupply the uli, | Hfore had 
al decay they-are fubject- unto. Bini 

- You may have early A/paragws if you red np 
ee the old Roots with the Earth about | t fel Rin 
them, and place them ona hot Bed, thus fen, ( 
wall they bud: in Fanuary. Ato thi 

» By the precedent Rules. will a Garden 9 here 
of Afparagus furnifh, you with buds. neae | The 
three months of the year, without. thé’ Bore 

. force of a hot Bed, and that in fuch plen= i heap; 
ty that no other Til lage whatever that 15 |), oF 
om perennial | 
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0 | perennial (the Artichoke only excepted ) 
"tl affords the like. Thefe while(t lefs com- 
; 

} mon were received asdainties at the beft- 
E = ata Tables; and now, though plenti- © 
'®) ful; are they an ufual dith. at moft Gentle- 
| _mens.Tables,and by degrees may come to 

_bea more vulgar diet; for after their firft 
if planting, the ‘labour about them is but 
‘Wl fmall.and the coftlefS, the trouble of cut- 
rut | ting them not fo great as gathering of 
itil Peafe, nor dreffing them fo tedious, yet a 

| meat ‘equalling the beft of Tillage, and 

eq the moft falubrious of ‘any. 
iter]. About the time ‘the Afparagus leaves of Arti- 
uml you, the 4rtichoak comes in requeft,being 
i one of the beft of a Gardens produéts, 
yt and’ anciently derived from Thiffles, as 
§| Pliny tells us,and in his time and Jong be- 
)) fore had been fo improved, that they be- 
| camea moft delicate meat, and were {er- 
= ved up tothe Tables of the moft prodi- 
§ gal Romans. If thenthey were fo excel- 
} lent, furely by a continued improvement 
§ to this day,muft they needs now be much 
§ better. 

There are feveral kinds of them, as the 
more ordinary which run up tall, and 
bear {mall heads which are very hardy 5 
the other forts are more large, and grow 

N 4 low, 


a Sy 
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low, ‘and much to-be preferred, but are fj 


more tender and unable to endure the fe» | 
verity of the Winter... | 
They. are increafed .by Slips , taken 


from the fides of the old Roots at the 


time of drefling them in the Spring, with | 
as much root to them as,youcan.. ~. . 
‘i Artichoaks, delight in arichand deep 


foyl and not .very dry, which foyl mult 


be trenched,about two foot deep and mixt 
very well with good old roten.dung, and 
{q laid up into beds of what form you thihk 
eft; for you may go between themas you 
pleate, the Artichoak roots. very deep, 
and if it likes its ground wilhgrow very 
large, and continue many Years, 
You may plant them four fooe apart at 
leaft, that they may have room to Spread 
their leaves, and at their Firft planting 


be fureto water them in. dry weather. UD - 


til you obferve them to grow, | 

The beft times for the planting them i ig 
in the beginning of, 4pri/, and you may 
fow any Sallet Herbs between. them 
that may be gathered and difpofed 


of before the Artichoaks {pread.too far, }if 


Thefe PI jJants. will fome of them yield 

heads inthe Autumn following. sii: 
‘Ifyou qhreughly water your Astighibaks 

with 


alee See 
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She Art of Gardening, 

) with Water enriched with Sheeps dung,it 
4 ) will make them very large: watring of 
them in dry Land or indry Years much 
| sas them, for in moift Years they 
d | are much more plentiful and large than in 
Wii) dry Years,-and the better it wil bes in ‘cate 

| - the water be fat. | 


| by. any fixed Salt is very sire for the fame 
) purpofe. For I have known that 4p#:- 
| choaks have been the larger for Turf-afhesg 
) cafually with dung laid at their Autiety tg 
ipreferve them in Winter. 
© In November, or the beginning of De- 
| cember, it will be a* good timeto fecure 
| your. Artichoaks~ from the Froft, by rai- 
) fing the Earth about them and encompal= 
) fing them with long dung orany hawmy 
| fubftance, but not to cover. them, left 
)) ac perifh thém,for it’s the Froft that perifh+ 
) eth the Roots 5: and the wet:and want of 
air that perifh the Leaves. 
; Some ‘prefcribe tq whelm over them an 
F bar thed Pot Bee-hive or.fuch like open gt 
| the top togive them Air which may ferve 
if the Winter be not to (harp. » 
|. About the middle of Asarch, you may 
|) gently’ move the dung from them, and at 
ule the end;. the Raph that was caft up, and 
| pine, the 
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The Aveo: Gardening. | 
the firlt week: im 4priZ, may you drefs |§) 
them, by digging deeply abouteach root | 
and flipping of every fetas |ow as poflibly || 
you: can 5 leaving two of) three of the | | 
greatelt.and moft diftant the onc from the |i 
othen for Bearers, then fill them up round | 
with good old dung or tich foyl mixe J 
with, the earth\and they will. afford you ij 
faincheads.) nv: My 6 

lf you: would: ett latter Arti¢boakes,| | 
you muft cut the firft crops betimes, or ex |Ting 
pe& them from your new ‘fet :Plants. 

A {mall fpot ofigroundthas planted and | 
ordéred: , will: furnifh your:Fable. with 
many of thefeFruitsina Year -and are |jj 
equal to the belt iof Vegetables for food 5 fof 
chargeand trouble:are-very little:incom+ |}; 
Panilan of the advantage. | 

They. wikbcontinue fix, eight, or ten | 
Years, according to the goodnels of the | 
Land they grow in, and: theamutt be res | 
newed when you perceive them to dege- | 
nerate which ‘they furely do if they like j — 
not their ground. | 

Ehe young buds of Artichoaks, may be | 
eaten raw with Pepper and Salt, ‘as ufus | 
ally Afelous, Figs, vc. are eaten. a 

The Chard oftheartichoaks which isthe | 
ftalk of a young Artichoak an arifing out a | 

oldu 


| 
i 


he Qiefiot Gardening. 
tf ‘old root and preferved from the dir and 
Ot! from heading by winding of it about with 
thy ‘a Straw, to blanch it and make it tender, 
Ot ¥g by the French -efteem’d an excellent 
Ott! dith, SNF” 


ony“ The Roots, Stalks and leaves of them 


Tht) whilft'youngand ténder aredelicate meat; 
Jou, efpecially if fo preferved and:blanched as 

is by fome affirmed; andit isnot im proba- 
bly ble; for I haveoften found that by cove- 


it} ring a winter bud to preferve it from Froft 
' | the Snails have greedily devour d:it.; 71 
dal) >; Thofe-efculent Herbs that are! perennt-) 
ttl) al! becaufe:they are notfo much ufed for, 
dat Food: as: for condiment I fhall difcourfe 


ood 


| 
| 
| 
] 
i 


of in ranotherChapter. » 
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Bbe Art o€ Gardening. 
C H AT? { I. 
Of Efculent Roots. 


“EB Here are feveral Roots that have’ 
afforded us great plenty of fubs | 


ftantial, pleafant and: wholefom | 
Pood, whereof. the Turnip is efteem’d | 
the bet, there are feverdl fortsof them, | 
the round, long) and yellow, of which | 
thé tound isthe: Moft common,though the || 
Others dre very: good;the long are ulually. | 
éalléd. Navews, They have been ananct- 
ent Food throughout Exrope Southward 
and have been very much improved 1 in 
England of late Years. 

They will grow on the meaneft land in 
its firft tilth, and much the more if the | 
Seafon prove ‘moitt or dripping. The fea- 
fon of fowing them is about Atid/ummer, 
that they may be ready to improve upott 
the Autumnal Rains, which maketh them 
much {weeter than the Vernal. 

They are fickle at their firft coming up 
in a too dry feafon and if ( being fown 
early) they happen to fail, you may atthe 
end ‘of Fuly or beginning of Anguft new 
fow your ground, You 
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| The Art of Gardening. 

).. You may fow them in April, to have 
§ Turnips in the Summer, but Sown after 
4 for the Winter is moft Seafonable. 


| In the Winter before the great Frofts 
i prevent, you may take them up, and 
cutting of the greens, difpofe of therm to 
haf fome cool place on heaps and they will 
(age keep. long, and much better and longer 
Gm in. cale they be laid in Sand and covered 
nd | with it. 

They will root the, better and larger 


them. i 
Hi | if the Leaves {pread and grow flat, than 
sin AE they ftand upright or grow upwards, 


4 


whichto prevent, fow them not too thick 
) or if they Come uptoo thick in any place, 
| reduce them to a convenient number or 
| diftance of about tenor twelve inchesand 
and fupply ‘the defeGs by tranfplantation. 
. f| And you will find that the increafe of 
| your Root fhall ballance the leffening 
) your number, for the neer fanding ofany 


a 


MyE asis evident in molt (preading Trees plan- 
§ ted in coples, me | 

le But if che over fatnels of your ground, 
which is a greatiaulefor Tarneps, or Over 
H MT gach wetcanfe them to'run out in deat 
yh §) morethan in root then treading down the 
MN Wl Leaves will make them xeot the better. 

ce | : ee St 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| vegetables caufe them to afpire upwards, . 
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The Greens, ot Leaves of Turnips ei 
have’ been, fown' late atd lived over the | 
Winter’, are. uftially boyled and eaten | 
with Salt meats’ atid ‘prove ‘an excellent | 
condiment. - ey 
“Phos ordeved’ will’ a {mall fpot 6 | 
ground | yield you afecond Crop (after | 
Peale, Beans, or Sallet- Herbs ) of excel= | i 
leit food, which the moft ‘curious palats J 
difdain not, and much more in value than 
any of Cort or grain whatever. 
3 “Carrots, have been Anciently ufed rat | | 
Of Car  sHext but not fo much asTarmips have been! ih 
yet are they the fweeter meat, and more | 
€afily eaten without bread, or “pather bet | 
ter ferve to fupply that defect, than Tur- 
nips for Tardips are much the better Cott | | i 
diment, but Carrots the pléafanter Food. | 
Thete dre two forts of then; che yellow, | iq 
and the Orenge or more red: the latt of | 
which is by much the better, | 
They delight in light ground with a |)“ 
mixture of Sands ‘ifie be rich or heavy jf" 
you mult take the more pains in digging | 
it to make itas light as you can. | i. 
If you: dung your Land the fame year || 
you fow yout Carrots, you muft be } 
fire'to bury ‘your dung fo low that the } 


Toots may not exttid to it, ‘for as foon | 
as. ij 


ath 
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uct a8 they touch the dung they grow for- 


| ked. 


{ i 


ee 


The feafon for fowing themis in Februas 
"y or Afarch in dry weather. 


| Tomake them large you muft do with 


ahem as with the Turzips, only they will 
f admit of a greater number on the fame 
quantity of ground than the other. 

|. If fown between Beays fet in wide 
| ows, after the Beams aretakenup. your 
\Garrots will thrive, and you may havea 
} | fecond Crop, but thefe not 0 fair nor ear- 


dy asthofe that are {own in Beds by them- 


delves. 
To improve this sai other Roots, ga- 


| | _ther your Seeds from the higheft a(piring 


next year, then plant them and take the 


| Branches, and fowthem as before is’ di- 
jrecteds then when you take them up fe- 
| Jef the faireft and preferve for {eed ‘the 


‘Seeds from the higheft tops as before. 
Carrots are prelerved as Turnips, over 
the Winter, butif you, will have Carrots 


(pearly in the Spring, you muftfow themia 


_ Auguft, and preferve them from the Froft 


}in the Winter by covering them with 
| Peafe haum. 


i9t 


Next unto Carrots are Parfnips in great Larfnipe. 
hy [tite for a delicate {weet food, and werefo 


efteem'd 


=~ 
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l 
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é{teém’d in’ Piiny’s time,and by him rept) ever 

ted to beexcitatives untoVenus 5 an Ar- hoot’, 
giiment that they are very nutrimental, — isto" 

" They delight in a richer Soil than the)} 1 
Carrots, but a§ light and-well ftird as may’ mon 

be, elfe in every-refped to beordered ass to 4” 

the’ Carrots ; bit ate not to ftand fo fia 

thick. REG Bin ate 

© Phe skirret or Ski¢wort toot'was allo a efit 
Rl very ancient difhamonglt the Romans and | They 
naa isthe fweetelt, whiteft and moft pleafant jie WV 
of Roots, ahd by. Phyficians eftemed a ‘put 20! 

éreat re{torative and good for weak Sto jeer a0 

‘maths, and an effectual Friend to Dame ito ( 

Ven’. che fA 8 i a The 

. Skirrets delight ina very rich, light; Mhy Slip 

and not too dry Soil,for in nfoilt Sunrmers Roos 

they are fatrelt: Pass ee ek 000d gr 

. They are increafed by Plants divided J}ituic 

in Febrwary,or Afarch and fet in fingle buds [ple iny 

at fix or eight inches diftance and in 4 yer 


% 
N 
oe 
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dripping Yeéar,or otherwife if they be wa-% The, 
tired: in dry Seafons, you will have avery ):) ¢ 
plentiful encteafe the fucceeding Winter § 9 p,,, 
youmay alfo plane them hete and there ]),,,; 
on the edgegof your othef Beds. PB loa 

. They endurethe Winter vety well, and |} 7, 
you may také them up'at any time before | oun 
the Spring be too forward, if the-Frofte )),. 
prevent jj... 


| Tye Aveol Gardening. 1.93 
ith) prevent you not 5 when you take the 
Kf Roots, cover the tops inEarth for your 
tal ) farther encreafe. | 
Nt §=6 The Root Scorfonera is as yet not com- of Scorfo- 
* ty /mon,but very much commended by fome "7 
tdi) to be good meat, after the outer rind Is 
id) {craped off, and the root fteep’d a while 
Jin water to take away that little bitter 
log inefs it hath. . 
ind) They are faid to lie in the ground all 
clini] the Winter, and from year to year with- 
add out any prejudice,but will {till grow big- 
‘Soil ger and bigger, although they yearly rua 
Jine) up to feed. | | 
| They areencreaféd either by Seed, or 
| by Slips asthe SAzrrets, or by. cutting the 
H Roots in feveral pieces, which planted in 
f} good gronnd at about eight or nine inches 
i diftancein Aéarch, will yield a confidera- 
ble increafe, or may be planted at any o- 
fj ther time, they beinghardy. | 
‘| They are efteem’d to be very cordial 
ve and excellent in Feavers. 
itt = Potato’s are much uled in Ireland and in of Pores 
MM) America as Bread, and are of themfelves + : 
alfo an ufual food. | 
and They grow in any good mellow 


lpi 


itll ground, and areencreafed by cutting the 
(HH) Rootsin pieces and planting them as the 
‘ nele 


CONE Scorfoncra. O The 
| 


j 
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Sie Art of Gardening: ih 
Attet 


Thefe and the Jerusalem Artichoaks , | 
which are by much the meaner food al- | or Set 
es fomewhat lixe them, may be pro= gla! 

agated with advantage to poor people, § #¥ 
a little ground yielding a very great} tries 
quantity, as the many {mall Welth terris plow" 
tories adjoyning to the Highwayes in qbuill 
thefe parts, planted with them plainly des qin ; 
monftrate. Avere th 

The Red Beet or Roman Parfnip, and i the | 
the White Beet were amongit the ancient § The 
Romans and by feveral are now ufed afwel Hiro 
in root as in Jeaf at the Table. Brood 1 

Beets delight in a rich and deep Soil as xe 
doth the Par/nip,and muft be fown about jpe) 
the fame time, or rather fet at about fif- rer, 
teen inch afunder, becaufe their leaves | best 

re large. i 

“Or} pou may oe them ina Bed promif- | 


— 


featls i it f sheen: and they will yield B The 

fairer roots, other being apt to be for- } betain 
ked. ato b 
There are Chards of Beets afwel as of Gh 

Articnoaks and after the fame manner : Bit 


may be | prepared. Bile fc 
You muf t take them up before the Froft Bully; 


: 
prevent you, and houfe them as before | The 
was direCted for Turnips and Carrots. Pinal « 


After! Biehl, 


he Art of Gardening. 
Acer the fame manner plant the beft 
mips and 


af Car vidal 

0p Radifhes i in the more Southern Cont f 

geal tries are a delicate meat, efpecially Lae 

cr fown in brackifh Lands, or watred with : 

$ tl) brackifh Waters, and therefore were they 

dellin fach efteem with the Egyptians, where 
were the daintieft and fweetelt Radifhes 

‘adjin the World. 

val ~=« The Greeks alfo fo highly preferr'd 


ae pont to all other meats in regarc han ia afi 
C 
f 


i aa 
bout IDelpbor, es sa etie se cad Beet ats 


fA }. a 
It ite) R 


ver, the Turnip in Lead, but the Redz/) in 


wd beaten Gold: Alfo Afofchian the Greelg 
§) Writer had fo great an ¢ {teem ea the Ras 

nGM difh,that he compiled a whole Book oft, 

itll as Pliny relates, 

vill.  Thefe in our more Northern Clime 

rf attain not te that degree of maturity, a3 


if 


sO 


fe 


i 
to become food, except it be the leaves, 
which boyled are eaten with falt meats. — 
But are very much rega rded asa Sai. 
B fade for their biting and quick taft, efpe- 
cially in the Spring, eaten with Sale, 
There ate three forts of Raa difbe s, the 
§ {mall eating Radifh, the Horfe adifh, and 
fer the black Radifi. O 2 The 


ral 


elie 


| 
| 
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The firft is that which hath been {fo | sf 
much in repute, and is now ordinarily eas | aie 
ten, and is raifed of Seed. | x | 

ain # 


To have them early they muft be rai- p" 
fed ona hot Bed, witha fufficient thicke | Cou 
nefs of good rich light Mold, that they} het 4 
may have depth enough toroot in before J ae 
they reach the dung. qe ” 

To have large and clean Radijhes make 9 © 
holes as deep as your finger about three §° to! 
inches diftant,into each hole drop a found oy at 
Seed (or two if fufpicious ) and cover Sow 

the Seeds alittle, leaving the reft of the jj 1 
hole open; thus will they grow to the jjend th 
height of the hole ere they dilate their vcy¥ 
leaves, and yield you a long and tran{pa- §j The 


inerer 
i 


rent root. ered 3 
You may fow them all the year, thofe jut 
in the Winter in hot Beds, thofe fown af- jr you 


we: If, Mes L ’ } haat tt 
ter Mid/ummer will not run to feed that get 
vear. gas CQU 


They delight in rich and light ground, fltick, 


and require watring, for in dripping years} thi 
they prove fatreft. BVI g 
Hurfe Ra-- The, Horfe Radifh is encreafed by Plants jtot! 


} 


difie. as well as from Seeds, and ufed by many #rith 


; | 
‘ asan excellent and wholfom fawce. Bhaiver 
Bleck Rae The black Radifh 1s fo mean a Root |perien 
“uv; shat it finds no place ina good Garden. = jf (i 


Onions \ 
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Loe 
rs | of the Egyptians, and .are much efteem’d 

f of by the Spaniards,who eat them as Eng- 
ni’ Jith men do Apples, for in the hotter 


hick ; Countries they are a little milder than: 


the here. 

os There are feveral forts of them, the red 
} the moft tart, and the white the mild- 

uke eft; the ordinary Englifh are not fo fair 

tell as thofe of Bifeay or St. Omers, but thefe 

in by often fowing degenerate. 

7 Sow, Onions in February, or beginning 
- a March, between the fuil of the Moon 
i and the laft quarter, and they will head 

a i very well, and not run to Chibols, 


neg They delight in good Land well tem- 
 pered and freed from Weeds,they extend 
io mot their fibres far downwards, therefore 
vip in your fowing them tread your bed or 
wl beat it flat, then fow ic with your feed 
B as equally difperfed as you can and not too 
nd) thick,then fift over it fine rich Earth a fin- 
yey BCT thick at moft, By this means the root 
will grow larger and not be apt to run 
ant) into the ground, for an Oxiox and a Tut. 
§ wip.the more on the furface they grow the 
§ fairer they prove, this 1 had from an ex- 
Ru | perienced perfon. 
Onions fown, with Salt are {aid to prof- 
O73 pe 
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Onions are anancient food, efpectally of Qions. 


ef Gar- 
ck. 


= 
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per and ar ow large; it isnot improbable 
becaufe they feem to extract much of the 
brackifh moiture of the Earth. 

You may fow Ovwjoxs all the Year for 
the ufe of the young Oxéons or Scallions , 
Thofe fown in Autumn may be covered 
with Straw or Peafe-haum and fo pres 
ferv'd all the Winter and will be early’ | 
Chibols or Scallions in the Sprin 
~ You may plant fmall Oxions or fach that 

are grown or beginning to fhootin the 
Spring in deep holes and they will prove 
good Chibols. 

There isa diftin&t fpecies of Chibols or 
Afes alonian Onions in France that are éné 
creafed by off fets as the Efchalots, but 
they are not ufual with us. : 

The ufe of Onions is generally known, 
and the advantage they bring to the cares 
ful Gardener very great. 

The ufe of Gai ‘lick ,is asancient as that J 
of Oxions with the Eg ypiians, who had 
them both 1 in very 2 great efleem, as now 
our Welfs have Lecks, and ufed “to 
{wear by Garlick and O» 7208S. deemin 

them {ac si bead ute they afforded them. 
fo much rare food, much after the fame | 
manner do our anc ient Britains dedicate 


the Leek to their Saint Dawid on his day | 
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| The Act of Gardentig, 

: Band Egyptian like fome of them are known 
hy iby ther! Magazin of Garlick-fuae at agreat 
fi diftance. 

inf = Gar lick ' is planted bY off sets in Febr wary 

ny, OF March in anne ric A Soil and. it will ens 

red creafe wonderfully, about the end of Fume 
nef] you mult tie the leave tn knots which will 


tly | make them head.and prevent their fpind- 
| ling, it may be taken up in Anguft when 
lea) the blade withereth. 


rte Much of it is eaten in Wales and Scot- 
yo 44nd, and fome parts of England, and much 
more of it would be {pent for its. whol- 
fomenefs were it not for the offenfive {meil 
<q) It gives to the by- Standers, which is taken 
i) away by eating of a Beet-root rofted inthe 
Embers, as Menxander ( a Greek Writer 
| quoted by Pliny ) faith. 

q Bfebalots are now from>France become 
Ban Englifb Condiment, and are encreafed 
and managed neer after the Gime manner 
as the Garlick, sonly they are to be fet ear 
|. lyer becaufe they (pring foc oner and taken 
/ up as foon as the leaves b begin to Acasa 
which is before the Garlick. They muft 
not lie in the ground long after for either 
tinthe ground or the Winter kills 
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Of Leeks, 


Be Act of Gardening, 
and the breath of thofe that feed on them {j! 
is not offenfive toothers, as it is of thofé 
that feed on Garlick or Onions: they are) | 
apt to degenerate being planted two or | 
three Years in the fame ground, thereforé | 
it is beft to renew your plantation with) Ii 
hew Plants lately brought from Frazce, | 
within two or three Years. | ye 
Leeks were in ufe as anciently as Onions | 
or Garlick, not only in forreign parts but | 
heré in Brittain, as is evident by the con- | 
{tant ufe of them by the We}, who pro- | 
pagate an abundance of them, in fo much 
that I have feen the greateft part ofa Gar- || 
den there ftored with Leeks, and part of | 
the remainder with’ Oxions atid Gar. | 
BOR) a 
By reafon of their mild nature they are 
much ufed in Pottage which hath derived | 
itsname from Porruma Leek, though now jj 
from the French we call it Pottage. mn | 
They are raifed of Seeds as the Onions, | 
and fown about the fame time. r 
About Auguft plant your Léeks in very } 
fat rich ground, and make the holes deep J 
with a fetting Stick wherein plant them, 
But fill not the hole with Earth; Water 
them once in two days with water enrich- 
eth with lat dung, and they will be very 
large and white. Plane 


The Are of Gardening. 90% 
iv}. Plant the beft for Seed as you doe the 
Wk Onions. And the {eed-bearing ftalks of 
Vig both muft be fupported by fticks and 
"ul threds, elfethey will lean to the ground. 
lol} «= Sives being a diminitive kind of Leek, OF Siva. 
witht) is next to be mentioned,they are encreafed 
‘by parting them and planting them in 
| fingle heads early in the Spring, if plan- 
ms) ted in good land they will multiply exce- 
wef) dingly, they ftand many Years and area 
nf) pleafant fawce and good Pot-herb. ‘ 


The Aet of ardentng, 


Crap, IIL 
Of Beans and Peafe. 


Arden Beans, are an ancient Food ¥j_, 9; 
efteem’d by Pliny the principal of i. 
all Pulfe, They are avery ftrong |} 

and nourifhing meat. Pythagoras forbid 
hisScholars, the eating of Beans only (as 
is fuppofed ) becaufe they were a rough 
meat and difturbed their fedate minds in 
the night, and are not therefore fo good 
for Philofophers nor Students. The grea- jj, 
ter fort which we vulgarly call Sexdwich |. | 
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Beans are by much to be prefer’d for their | ry 
fruitfulnefsand goodnefs. - a 


They may be fet in November and at any ay. 
time after till May, but, moft fecurely in 
February or March, for if they begin to 9. 
ipire, and very fevere. Frofts happen after}. ' 
it, they may be all Gelingyens probatum 

It is not good to fet them promifcuouf- | 
ly but in double rangesat three foot diz 9! 
ftance at leaft, the ranges running from’) . 
North to BaGHi the Suz willcomfortand | * 
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Tye Art of Gardening. 
aq you cut off the Stalks of your Beans 
ineer the ground when they are firft ripe , 

Phe Roots will {pring again and in feafona- 
ble Years you may have a fecond Crop 
p about Michaelmas. 


Yq 
| 


J 


ond : 
B you cutof your Beans that are fet inthe 


ng Spring, at fuch times as they begin to 
id blow, then they will germinate again in- 
,§) tO. more Branches and bear late, much bet- 
il ter than if they were planted late, which 


,f) extreme drowth ufually hinders from co: 
nog mung to perfection. 


! 


"|| Kidney Beans were as ancient a Food as of Kidney 


Ca 


) 


Dil 


a! 7 


* mon delicate food. 


| from whence we may conclude that if 


is pb the old Italians, yet within the memory 
“cof Man were a great rarity here in Ez- 

I gland. Although now a known and com- 
ny ae 


i). They delight in awarm light and fers 

ny | tile ground, which being well ftir’d and 
4. 
| 


>") the other and in very great efteem with Beans. 


tt about May day or very little fooner plan- 
Mt) «ted with the Kiduey Beans at about a foot 
_) apart and two fingers deep, will yield 
il | youan extraordinary Crop. 

mt | You may either fet tall Sticks near for 
0 §=6e them to twine about, or let them ly on the 
a | ground, but ifyou are ftraitnedin room, 
‘ | _ thofeon Sticks will yield you-the greatett 


encreate. : 


Of 


The Are oF Gardening, 


Of thefe therearefour Sorts, 4. The ¥ 
Scarlet bean, which .yieldeth a rough q 
husk and is not the beft to eat in the thell | 
as Kiduey Beans ufually are eaten, butis q 
reputed the beft to be eaten in the Winter } 


when dry and boyled. 2. The painted 
or Streaked Bean which is the hardieft ale 
though the meaneft of all, and is known, 
the dry Bean being all over ftreaked with 
adark colour. 3. The large White Bean 
which yields a fair and delicate Pod. 
4. The {mall white Beax which except in 
Size 1s like the latter but efteem’d the 
{weeter: 

There is another fort much like the laft 
that is natural to the Ifland Bova Vi/fa and 
thence taken and propagated in the Sum= 
mer I{lands from whence fome certain per- 
fons have them dry, and efteem them as 
delicate meat, they will flourifh well here 
in branch, but our Summers are not long 
enough to bring them to maturity, Quere 
if raifed ona hot Bed. 

Peafe are of divers kinds, and fome of 
them the fweeteft and moft pleafant of 
all Pulfes 3 the meaner fort of them have 
been long acquainted with our Englifh 
Air and Soil. But the {weet and delicate 
forts of them have been introduced our 
My rao. a ye prc exiles 
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| —- Whe Art of Gardening. 

i Gardens only in this latcer Age, fuch as 
"the Hot-(purs, the moft early, pleafant.and 
: il | profitable of all others. The Sugar Peafe 
ti) with crooked Cods the {weete(t of all; 
lt). The large white and gree# Hafting, and the 
ni | great /weet Peale, which only we fhall ad» 
tay) vifeto be propagated in our Gardens. The 
WO" other, which are many more, being alrea- 
th} | dy fufficiently known, we leave for a Jar- 
‘an ger extent of ground than our narrow 
‘Wi Garden. 

Mu) =. The Hot-/purs are the {peedieft of 
the ian growth of any,that being fown about the 
ff middle of May will in fix weeks time re- 
A turn dry again into your hands; no Vege- 
i’) table befides being fo quick inits growth 
i} and maturity; therefore let thefe bethe 
oi firft that you fow; if fown in February 


| 


ai} or March they will come’ earlier than any 


et other fort fown before’ Winter ; but: if 
mf you fow themin September, and can by 
we Fences of Reed or otherwife defend them 
| from extreme Frofts you may have ripe 
ed Peafcods in fay following. 
‘iM =) The Sugar Peafe ( which many take to 
well be a fair white fweet Peaje fucceeding the 
it Hot-(pur, but erroneoufly ) is a tender 
#} Peale planted in April, and ripe after A4id- 
at MR) femmer,the Cods are very crooked and ill 
f fhaped, 


a 


06 
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fhaped, which being boyl’d with the un- gy 


4 


ripe Peafe) in them are extraordinary |] x 


fweet. The greateft difcouragement in | 
raifing thefe,; 1s that their fweetnefs ate | 
tracts che fmall Birds unto them to theif 
total deftruction, unlefs carefully prevents jj 


ed, whichis a fufficient eet of their | 


pre-excellency: 

The Jarge white and grees Hafting are 
tender, and not to be fet till the cold is | 
over, and then not very thick, for oe 


fore require the aid of tall fticks, every | 
one knows the worth of them. 

There is another very large grey, but | 
extraordinary, {weet Pea/e that is lately | 
propagated, i itis tender but very fruitful, 
and deferves a large Bedin your Kitchia 
Garden. 


They deli ight in a warm light foil, if tt 
eafe are the fairer, if lean the 


Fn 


be rich 'the Pea 

Peafe are the 

efpectally ie dry. 
They are fet 


ddva an tage cha i {fo\ wrt in Ri iI § or Furrot WS 


1 
but either way tia uld be by a line,and thé ithe 


rivaiiee a Dibble to more | 


Hes 
ik wice ¢ 
fale | V 
fpread much and mount high, and t heres |jaule 
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rows eighteen inches or t wo foot apart. ag | 
t 


the round is In goodnefs, that you may | 


go between them to haw, weed, or gather 
¥ eH IE 


The Act of Gardening: 
If you keep the ground between them 
| bare they will ripen the fooner, for the 
itp heat of the ground will contribute much 
bap) thereto. 
thei if you raifethe Earth about them when 
city, they are about a hand breadth high they 
| will flourifh the better. 
_ If you fet or fow them in the begin- 
ning of or before Winter,you muft interr 
‘twice as many Pea/fe as you need to do in 
cafe youltay till February or Afarch, be- 
caufe the cold and. Mice will deftroy a 
art. 

Ground laid in deep Furrows from 
‘Eaft to Welt, and Peafe fown or fet on the 
| South declining fide of each Furrow, will 
[defend your Peafé better in the Winter, 
|than ifthey were fown or fet ona level. 
For on the Wilt/bire Plains the Husband- 

)men leave their Land after it is fown with 
Wheat, as rough and clotty as they can, 
| to fhelter cheir Corn in Grafs from the fe- 
/verity of the cold Winds in the Win- 
ter. ; 

Peafe on fticks will bear more, but on 
‘the ground will ripen fooner. 
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Gabbages. 


Ae Art of Gardening. 
C HAP, I V; 
Of Cabbages and Caulyflowers. 


Here is not a more ancient nor | 


common’ Efculent. Plant than aij Ia B10 


Cabbage or Caulwort, nor any Gat- |) 


den Aliment fo wholefom, if Cato that li- ||P 
ved near two thoufand years fince, and jj? 


Chryfippws and Dieuches two famous Phys: | 
ficians more ancient, ( that wrote each of jj? 


thema Volume of the excellent Vertues jj 


of this Plant ) may be credited, or thé } 
Country wherein they wrote confidereds | 
Pythagoras himfelf, long before Cato, had 
not fo mean an opinion of Beans, but he 
had as high of this. Ever fince thofe 
times we have had the confent and appro 
bation of all our Exropean territories ( exe 
cept the more fevere Northern) that 
Cabbages and Caulorts area good and 
wholefome Food, as their conftant an 


vulgar ufe of them in every place fufficis gti 
ently manifeft. Here in Exgland not, a ym 


Village without them; and if there be } 
a Houle without a Garden, or a Garden jf 
without a Cax/mort, yet the Inhabitants 

or 


The Avté of Gardening. 

\or Owners of them will furnifh them- 
'felves from the Market: Yet are they not 

! fo addicted to the ule of them here as in 

France, Holland, Germany, &c. where 

A) (in Germany) t that famous City of Wurtf- 

burgh is {aid to'derive its name from the 
top| great plenty of Warts, as they call them, 

in @| that grow about tt. 

Gat-§| We have heie many forts of them be= 
utli—a| fides the.common which are known to 
nd every one, as the Dutch Cabbage, the large 

‘fided Cabbage, the white headed Cabbage, 

} the red Cabbage, perfumed Cabbage, Savoy 

Cabbage, and Rulfza Cabbage. 


Cabbage , called the Duich Cabbage , and 
comes in feafon before the common Ezg- 
| \lifh Cabbage, and is very {weet, notwith- 
ftanding it hach not felethe Fito tt, which 
'is a great improver of the taft of molt 
1m | Bubbages. 

tt Che Cabbage that is now much in re- 
| Vquelt is the lange fided Cabbage, it’s a very f 
wij tender Plant, fown not till May, Pp lapped: 
iif OUC In Fuly, abel in the Autumn \s eaten as 
4 @the beit Cabbageinthe World. 


vat your ca refor its greatne(s fake. 


? There 


The firft that heads is a {mall white - 
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Zhe Dutch 


Cabbage. 


ht The large White- headed Cabbage, which The white: 
dal |i the biggelt o GO f ql 6 labbages, is worthy & heade a 


Cabbage, 


10 «© LC Art of Gardening: Z 
The red. There isa fort of red Cabbage and § SY 
Cabbage. another inclining to purple,they are {mall i endo 
and grow near the ground and are plane jing 0 
ted only for variety fake and to garnifhy jjgrow! 
difhes, vc. bro! 
ae These are fome fort ‘that have a Musky | in fr 
Gibbace. {cent, and are therefore called Perfum‘d | mai il 
Cabbages, which are not unworthy your pita 
care. ies. Th 
The Szoy ‘But one of the beft forts of all isthe) bat po 
‘iS Savoy d udiaeds almoft as hardy as our | You 
common Englifh Cabbage, the Winter jjia dir 
Plants head very well being planted out] pune 
in the Spring as the ordinary Cabbages |} proved 
are 5 the heads when the Frofts have /Wwill he 
touched them-turn yellow, and then are jj Atil 
delicate meat. Hater | 
Thefe that are raifed of Seed 10 the thicieds 
Spring will } have but imall heads, which |} Befor 
as alfo thofe ‘without heads in the fucee- rout nt 
ding Winter are exceeding any ordinary \land 4 
can} or Cabbage. Roots: 
The Rufizs Lhe Ruffia he ibbage is the leaft and \herfto 
Cabbage, molt humble of all the Cabbages growing jjone | 
Very Atal the pager is very pleafane jie 
Food, hardy and quick of growth: So |ihfeo 
that you need not be without all the Sum-= hiya, 
mer. Fhe Winter Plants heading early and | ule th 
,the-Spring Plants arriving to maturity InN) Tho 
feven weeksafterthey areSown: Sow) 


: 


H | ; sre eg 

| Khe Aréof Gardening, 

ind| : Sow all your Cabbage feeds that you in- 
ull tend for Winter Plants in auguft or begin- 
i hing of September , and when they are 
tn : grown with leaves about three fingers 
| broad then draw them and Plant them out 
‘in frefh and rich Land where they may re- 
main all the Winter,and at Spring replant 


my 
it | 


joi) them where they are to ftand for Cabba- 
ges. Thele are thofe they call Leger Plants 
thé] that produce the faireft Cabbages. 
OU You may fow your Seedsin the Spring 
intel in Azarch and April, for Cauls for the v hole. 
dol Sunimer; and fome of them, if the Year 
gee) prove dripping or they fometimes watred, 
ni will head. 


At the tranfplanting your young Plants 
water them with your Water that is en- 
riched with Dung. 

Before the great Frofts furprife you, 
you miay take up your hardefl Cabbages : 
and after they have hung up by their 
Roots about a Fortnight to , drain the Wa- 

ter from them,you miay either lay them in 
I fome Cellar AARON will Keepa long 
time or Plant them deep in the ground 
i clofe oneto another and cover them with 
| hawmm or Straw until you have occafionts 
jade ute them. 


vif) Thofe you intend for (eed you may 
D 3 
| 2 
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Ihe Art of Gardening. 
plant inrich foil indifferent deep, and co- 
ver them from the Frofts,and in the Spring | 
they will quickly afpire. . 

Befides thefe variety of Cabbages, Caul, 
and Sprouts fpringing from the old deca- fi 
pitated ftumps, there is a perennial Caxi 
that will continually yield you a green 
Mefs when ever you have occafion, and | 
defervesa Place in your Kitchin Garden, {ji 
and is raifed of Seed as the other. 

Several of thefe curious Cabbages [| 
received from Mr. Richard Ball Gardner fj 
in Brainford. 

of Culy  Lhere ts a Species of Cauls much niore 
Flowers, excellent then any of the former which 
are Cailjflowers, which merit a far grea~ fave th 
ter efteematthe Tablethan the Cabbage, 
for atime, their prime Seafon lafts: not Be filly 
above two Months. But afterwardsthe | 
Cabbage becomes a better. Dith, which is | 
welcome to any mans Table fix Moneths }}, 
together, and the Sprouts and green Caul } 
allthe refidue of the Year, | 
Their Seeds are fown in Auguft or Sep= | 
tember on Beds where they may be defen- | 
Jed all the Winter by Mats or other clofe } 
Shelter to preferve them from Frofts. 
n the Spring about the end of Afarch it 
; a good time to Plant them out in Plants 
where jj 
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_ where they fhould {tand,which in a drip- 

| ping Spring or by diligent watring will 

| yield you fair Flowers,but if they are not 

‘ul watred they will bring forth ragged and 
tal divided Flowers. ° , 

_ You may fow their Seed in February, on 

a hot Bed and ‘have Flowers ‘within 

if a Moneth after thofe that were fown be- 

| fore Winter. 

. Thofe that areof one growth ufually 

I) Flower. about a time, which to prevent 

“tt you may remove fome of your Plants once 

y every fortnight for two, three; or four 

loc times.as you think good, which will keep 

hiciff them back from flowring, and fo you may 

st] have them one after another as you pleafe: 

ts) Or you may cut of your Flower before it 


not fi be fully ripe with a long ftalk and fetitin 


the fl the ground as far as you canand it will re- 
y Pee | ° rd ° od e: 

‘8 tain tsripening, but you muft fhade it , 
hi and give it alittle Water, left it wither. 


| ng Cuap. 
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Thearlet of Gardentug, | 4 


: [rventy 
‘ ~ ‘ree in 
CH ap. 68 See c 
ae Covet I 
Of Melons Cucumbers, vc. Yass 
is 
M Eloys or Muskwelons,as they aré| 4 cs 
uiually termed from their pleas i 
fant Scent, are in the more fous) a : 
bed, 


thern Countties not unworthily efteem‘d| 
the moft delicate fruit the Kitchin Garden pow | 
affords, for in thofe warmer Airs they ate) lcaltce 
tain a greater Degree of Maturity, which }') rch 
pcbbedinaly adds to their Guft and Salue )""' n 
brity, however here in Exgland being rats | Att 
fed in the firft of the Spring, and having |tted " 
thereby all the prime of the Summerand pie 
heat that Nature and Art can give them ,j"@" 
they areapleafant and a modifh repaft,| Whe 
and therefore deferve your fingular care 19) 6" ' 
their propagation and management. it for tn 

There are feveral forts of Azelous, and} af Gla 
and called by feveral names,but thofe molt} ". | 
ufually known are the large ribbed Melony) and 9 
and the Swal/ round Melon. Py cer th 
They are fawn in February at the full of} To 
the Moon in your hot bed, ( the making} Plant 
wherteaf you fhall find at the end of this (es, if 
Book ) the Seeds firft fteep’d in Mills) YOu m 
| . twenty) ‘tay, 


The Ave of Gardening, 


jewenty four Hours, and then fet two or 
tf three in a hole about an Inch deep. 
) When your Seeds are in the ground 
.. #Cover up your Bed to preferve it warm , 
Nand when they are come up then cov as 
§ them with Drinking-glaffes leaving room 
§ fora little Air near the ground. 
§ Towards the end-of Apri] you may Te» 
| move your Melon Plants out aY the hot 


B crow all the Summer, which Bed or at 
® jeaft certain large holes in it,is tobe of ve- 
id XY Yich light Mould, the beft time for this 
§ work isin an evening after a fair da y 
. Attheir firft removal they mult be wa- 
wi tred and defended from Sun ‘nd cold 
three or four Days together, and after- 
wards from the cold. 
When the Plants grow large, you may 
cover them either with Glafs Bells made 
for that purpole, or with Square Cafes 
) of Glafs made by the Glafiers for the fame 
and ule. Be fure keep them clofe at night , 
hm and givethem fome admiflion of air un- 
der theGlafs or at the top in the day time. 
| 
| 


cil To prevent Frofts from hurting your 
jig, Plants, and Hail from breaking your Glaf- 
fie TES, if you have any forewarning of cither 
if you may cover your Ghiles with. Peale 


Straw or Mats, P «4 When 
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When you water your Aéelons ( which 
they expect only in very dry and hot wea- 
ther ) water them at halfa Foot diftance 
from the Root and not wet the Leaves,: 

Place a tile under each Aéelon, it will 
lie the warmer upon it, and nip of the 


{mall fhoots that exhauft the fap from the, | 


more leading branches 
Some per{cribe to cover your Melon 
bed two or three inches with Sand, to en- 
creafe the heat of the Swz by reflection, 
but tiles under the Fruit. may do as well. 
Alfoit isadvifed that you fhelter your 


newly removed Plants from the heat of the 
Sze at noon and untill four in the aftere | 


noon, aswell as fromthe cold. And that 
untill the Plants have gotten leaves broad 

enough to cover their Stalks and Roots 
re the parching Sun. 

When your Adelons are as big as Tennis 
Balls, then nipoff chéfhoots at fome ditt. 
ance bey ond nem at ajoynt, And the 

felons will grow large. 

“aelons, are denciven £0 be ripe when'the 
Stalk feems as if it would partfrom the 
Fruit 3 whene! ley begin to gild.and grow 
yellow underneath. And. by their frae 
grant Odour they yield, which encrea- 

Seth as they y more and more ripen. 


Melt lon 


. the Me 
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} But every Melon appears not alike in 

Yt (colour when mature, therefore you muft 

“™ confider their different Natures, If they 

| are tocarry far, then gather them when 

they begin toripen:butif they are to {pend 

| immediately, then let them be through 
ripe. 

0 When you fpend them, you may put 

a) them before they be cut into a bucket of 

t-§ cold Water, to refrefh them, which will 

lit} make them eat cool and pleafant, as it 

el. will mend a bottle of Wine in hot wea- 
ther. 

Leave fome part of the Stalk to the 
Melon, left by being broken toonear ; 
the Melon langui(h and loofe the richnefs 
of its tate : “Let them not when you ga- 
ther them be'too green,nor over ripe. 

Preferve the Seeds of thofe that are 
molt early ripe,and prefer thofe Seeds that 
lodged at the funny fide of the Azeloz. 
Cucumbers have beeh in very great /Cuun- 
efteem in the more Southern Countries, “~’ 
and of late Years are much improved in 
England,and become a general Condiment 

forthe hot Seafon of the Year, as théy 

are crude fromthe Garden. © And forthe 

| more cold feafon as they are preferv’din 
“picnic. 


There 


918 


Parro- 
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Peonse 
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There are two forts of them,that ts, the 
large green Cucumber vulgarly called the 
Horfe-Cucumber which the French call 


Parroguets. And the {wall white or more 


prickly Cucumber, thele are beft for the ta- 
ble green out of the Garden, but the 
other to preferve. 


They are Planted and propagated after ) 


the fame manner as are the Adelozs : only 
they require more watring. And withal 
they are much more hardy. 

Although watring makes the Cucumbers 
more fruitful yet they are more pleafant 
and wholefome if they have but little 
water. 

Pomepeons are much more hardy than 
Melons ox Cucumbers 3 yet are they tender 
in their firft Springing and therefore are 
not ufually planted until 4pri/, and then 
for fome time after they are come up de- 
fended fromthe cold. 

They muft be planted in rich old 
dung and require a large place to ramble 
in, they will lay their fruitonthe ground 
or on Scaffolds made for that purpofe or 
on pales or dry Hedges, ) 

There are leffer forts of them that are 
lately brought into requeft that are called 
Squafhes,the edible part whereof boil’d and 


feryd | 
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jap) ferv'd up with powdered Beef is efteem’d 
good Sauce. 

| Thefeand feveral others of the fmaller 
"kinds of Pompeons are railed and managed 


. -as the Pompeon of Cucntsber. 
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| poe 

Of Sallad-Herbs. Hye 
| a 
Efides the great variety of Efculent | pcb 
and Alimental Plants which we § ‘™ 
have already named, the greateft jl!" 
part whereof may be eaten by them- #2)" 
felves, and not as Sawces or Sallads, there §#¢0? 
eyet.rémain feveral excellent Herbs and }/%' 
Plants that are of great ufe in the Kitchin, jj all 
and are very pleafing and wholefom at | 
Of the Let- the table, the principal whereof is the 
tuce. Lettuce, which contendeth with any of the 
former named Plants for Antiquity 5 it is 
an excellent Summer Sallad, cooling and 
refrething,and for that ufe hath it been al- 
ways propagated: And although there be 
feveral. forts of them, yet that one Cab- 
bage-Lettuce being the beft, eaten either 
raw or boyled, t the others may be neg- 


lected. Bto fo 
They are ufually fown in February and “jie V 
March, and ibleu ene weatiier prove very A fever 
coms they will flourifh and eld youa # bu 
HOE Sallad in the begintinig of Aprie he h 


iy if defended by any good defence, | 
then — || 


lad. 


It is tender in the Spring.the Frofts ufu- 
ally nipping it,but rather che drought or 
{mall dew Snails, for [have known moze 
than once the feeds of Purflain, that have 
been f{pontaneou(ly fallenin the Autumn; 
to flourifh in the Spring notwith{tanding 
the Winter, which indeed was not very 


fevere. 


But to have it early, you may fow iton 
the hot Bed, or in April in any rich ‘foil 


finely drefled , and after the feeds are 
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Bi then will they be fit for ufe before that 
BH time. : 
Thofe that are fown in AZarch or April 
in good rich land will head very well 5 
yet it is faid they: will head better if 
tranfplanted whilft they are young, al- 
though fome are of another opinion. 

You may blanch the largelt Roman 
Lettuce whenthey are at their full growth, 
by binding them up with Straw or raw 
Hemp,or by covering them with Earthen 
pots fitto enclofethem, and afterwards 
heating the Pots with long dung. 

Purflain in fome moi(t Iflands between 
the Tropicks isa natural wild Plant, but 
here in Evgland is propagated with fome 
difficulty, and ufed as an excellent Sal- 


952 


Corn Sal: 
lad, 


Spinage. 


Endive, 
Oe. 
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fown, to clap over the Bed with the baclé 


of your Spade, and water it,for it delight- | 


eth in moifture. | 

If it be fown thin, or tranfplanted apart, 
it will yield you fair Plants, either for 
feed, or to pickle, or to boy!. 

When the Seed looks very black,then 
gather the Stalks and Jay them abroad in 
the Suz, which will the better maturate 
theSeed; lay them on a board or cloth 
to preferve them from fpilling, and houfe 
them in the night,and ex pofe them in the 
day until they are ripe. 

It is faid that the feed of three or four 
years old is better than the new. 

Corn-Salladis well known to be an ear- 
ly and excellent Sallad in the firft of the 
Spring 3. it is firlt raifed by fowing of its 
feed, but afterwards it will fow it felf. 

Spinage is known to be an excellent 
Herb crude or boy'ld, it is raifed of feed 
fown early in the Spring, but much bet- 
ter if fown in September, that it may gain 
ftrength to with{tand the Winter, as is by 
fome afirm’d ; thefe Winter Piants are 
fitteft for the Lent feafon, the Spring 
Plants for the Summer. 

Endive, Succory, Beets and Orach are all 
of them good Sallads boyl’d, and are rai- 


- fed of feeds in the Spring. Of 
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§ . OF Sorrel there are {everal forts, but Sore. 
if the largeft is moft proper for your Gar- 


den ferving for many ufes in the Kitchin, 
it’s raifed moft eafily of Plants which 
fhould not be fet too near, it being apt to 
{pread and grow large. 

Thereisan Herb called Patience that is 


Patience, 


Jofs, 


lint) planted by fets in fome Gardens , and 
ate) maxes a very good boyl‘d Sallad. 
ne Borrage and Buglofs are very Well Borace 
well known for the excellent properties of 4nd Bug: 
tell their leaves and blofloms, and are not 

) to want aroom among(t your beft culina- 
four) sy Herbs. 


Chervil may be (own in the hot -bed to 


make an early Sa//ad,or indfarch for other 


times: the Seed lies long in the ground 
5 5 


4you may therefore fow itat feveral times 
| that you may have it young and tender 


throughout the Summer. This Sallad 1s 
much prefer'd for its fine biting taft, be- 
fore many other dull Herbs. 

Allifanders are fown in the Spring and 
live over, the fucceeding Winter and are 
blanch’d by furrounding them with long 


then are they fit to make/an excellent Sal- 
Jad, after the fame manner ts Sce/erz or- 
dered. Some fet the-Plants deepin the 
ground, 


dung or covering them with Pots, and. 


UM ew) 
WET UES a 


Allifan- 
de; S CF 
Sceleris 
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ground, as before was directed for the | 
Leeks. Thus, Beets, Succory, Endive, | 
Lettuce, and thefe two Plants fo blanchid | 
make'very good Sallads. 

Smalladge ©) Smalladge is an herb fome ufe in ther 
Pottage and is raifed by Seed. 

Pav-fley. But Parfley. is the moft univerfally 
ufed in the Kitchin of all Garden herbs. 
Pliny {aid of it fo long fince, that fearce | 
any man there was but loved it, and that 
it)was in fo great repute in his time that | 
in Achaia they honoured it by Crowning 
the Vicars, in their facred Games, with 
Chaplets of it, and as divers were the 
opinions of Phyficians then as now of the | 
vertues and qualities of it. This howe) 
rer we know that ‘is an éxcellent ingredi- 
entin molt Pottages, Sauces, and Sallads, 
its way of fowing is generally known. 

Garden Nafturtium ox Garden Creffes are fown 

Ges. in many Gardens for culinary ufes. 

Indian Nafturtium Indicum, Indian Creffes or 

Greffes- Yellow Lark-{purs, froma Flower are now 
become an acceptable Sallad as well the 
leafas the bloffom. . They are raifed for | 
early Sallads in the hot bed, but fown in 
April will grow very well on ordinary 
Garden ground and give you a plentiful 
encreafe of Jeaves and Blofioms. 


Tarragon 


| ' 
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the | 
iy, fed by fome in their fallads and is increa~ 
ned ed by Cidns and tops. 3 

} There are: feveral other herbs that are 

teil nourithed ahd propagated in Gardens for 
_ the ufe of the Kitchin. AS, Bloodwort , 
fall Clary, Arach, Lang de béuf, Nep, Violets 5 
10M) Strawberries, Carraways , Fennel, Dill, 
CCE Aduftard-feed, Rocket , Rawpions , Ram- 
Nut} fons, Sage of Fernfalem, and _Marygolds. 
‘ut! The Methods of raifing and encreafing 
iii} them being fo well known as alfo their 
wit} ufes, that it would be fuperfluous here to 
‘litt mention thems 
Ot tne 


if) 
Milly 


Tarragon for its fine biting taft is much Tarragon: 
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Herbs. 


Of Mints 


Of Sage. 
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| red Is 
Of Sweet Herbs. ‘or 
H fove 
& Efides all thofe before mentioned } jy 1 
B there are divers fweet Herbs,as they. | yy; 
are termed, that are very neceflary )} jut 1 
for the compounding many excellent } ind { 
Condiments and toadd a Relifh to the beft } jiety 
Pottage, which fhall be here briefly enus | (now 
merated. ae 
Garden Mints were univerfally ufed for i oyeat 
fawces in Pliny’s time 5 and much commen- }} /jj,i) 
ded for their fingular Vertwes, efpecially) — 
the young red buds in the Spring with a } 4 fi/ 
due proportion of Vineger and Sugar, re= § (yr, 
frefh the Spirits and ftirreth up the appe- 
tite, and 1s one of the beft Sallads the [pu 
Garden affords, There are divers forts of | or 
Mints, but the red Garden Mint is the } {ae 
bett. F Th 
Sage is alfo an herb or Shrub much ufed | 
in the Kitchin and the young leaves} p; 
thereof, efpecially of the red Sage, a very |v 9 
wholefome Salldd in the Spring. The } {yf 
{lips thereof planted in Apri! or Alay are J fp, 1} 
very apt to grow. 


B Crara | 


4 


There | 
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There are feveral forts of Sage, the 


ured, green, fmall, and variegated, but the 


hed) is the beft five moft ufes. 


337 


Of Marjoran there are feveral kinds, Of Mare 
the jine fweet which ts yearly raifed of fed joram, 


fown in May 5 the vulgar fmeet, raifed by 
flips andthe pot MMarjoram by the fame 
way; there is alfo of this latter fort fome 
that is party coloured or White arid Greex, 
and fome only White, propagated for va- 
riety fake , the ufe of thefe 1s commonly 


known. 


Thyme was anciently celebrated for its 2f ahs 


great plenty of food it yielded for Bees as 
Virgil writing of Bees. 


) At fee multa referunt fe notte minores; 
| Crura Thywio plena.— 


| But thofe that youthful be, and in theié 


rime, 


| Late.in the Night return, laden with 


Thymes 


Pling faith that by the plenty of {carct- 
ty of the blofloms of Thyme you may 
forefee the plenty or {carcity of Honey 
for that Year, but the worth of this herb 
isnot fo much tobe difputed in this place 


Qa 3k 


Of Savory. 


corY 
0 f a) yfope 
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as the ufefulnefs of it in the Kitchin, }* 
whereit ought not to be wanting. 

OF Thyme there are many forts. The}! 
Vulgar Englifh, the Lewton Thyme to called 5 ie 
from its moft exact {mell like a Lemon, 
Gilded Thyme, Musk and Maftich Thyme y | 
which laft is incomparably {weet and p bean 
ought to be carefully preferveds any of the }“ 
other are fit for the Kitchin. i 

Of Savory there are two forts, the Sum- | 
mer and Winter. The former is fo called | 
becaufe it is annual and raifed of feed: itis | 
ufually fown amongf{t Onions, becaufe j-—— 
there is an ancient tradition that the | 
growing of itthere makes the Onions the 
more {weet ; if you let fome of it {tand to 
{hed its feed, it is fo hardy that it will } 
come. up again the fucceding Spring al- } 
though the ground be again digged. | 

The Winter Savory is {o called becaufe J 
it lives over many Winters,and is increa- j 
fed by Cions afwel as by Seed ; the ufes of | 
both are very well knownin the Kitchiz. 

Hyfop is nominated amongft culinary) 
Herbs although not fo much in ule in the | 
Kitchin, as for Medicine or its natural } 


~ 
e 


(weetnels, it is fo vulgar an herb that eve- 9 
ry one knows its propagation. i 
There are many other {weet Herbs that jj 
are |i 


. 
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lin ff are ufeful in the Kitchin although not fo 
= generally as the former, but according to 
Tl the particular occafions that require them 
ll as Pennyroyal, Sweet Mandlin, Tanfy, 
100 Balw, Bafil, Burnet, and Coaft Mary, 
ym alfo Lavendar and Cammomil are not to 
ang) be wanting, though not efculent in any 
thei cafe. | 
tte 
a 
sitio 
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Cau 
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give I 
Aowing 

4% H A P. V IIT. j Gree 

/ fed y 

Of fome other Efcnlent V egeta: io 
bles, | effeen I 


chat 


iy are fome Plants,Herbs or parts juve 


of them that are efculent either ihe ct 
of themfelves or in Condiments, (wo 
that are not ufually propagated in Gardens | thet! 
for that purpofe,as the young buds of Hops the ul 
boyl’d do much refemble A/paragus in the ))venen 
eating, and are very pleafant and wholes | Clima 
fome where the other are not to be had, | tobe: 
the yotmng fhoots of a:‘new lop’d Elder )) Ti 
Tree, being boyl'd are efteem’d a moft ex- jetther. 
cellent difh, the ordinary buds of Elder, |bythe 
and the red young tops of Nettles, and of atv 
Water Creffes, and alfo.of Brock lime, ited 
every Herb Woman can tell youare good /ifiequ 
Spring Sallads or Pottage Herbs. uly f 
The green Tops of young Peafe cut off |)ckeen 
and boyl'd are reported to bea moftde-= |} whit 
licate difh, guere whether if they being |) havir 
cut off, the remaining Roots will not | Iti 
emit new fhoots, and produce a fair crop |} in} 
of later Peafe> If they will,then may you |} 
z "4 eee 


4 
F 
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) have Jate Peale better this way than by 
) fowing late. 
| Green Gorn bruifed yields a juice that is 

) ufed in the Kitchin in Efculents, and fo 
“ie, May be reckon’d amongft the number, 

notwithftanding My Lord. Bacon did not 

» efteem it efculent. 

|. Champignons, Mufbromes or Moufferons, Mufh- 
tg) have been ever reputed a dainty dith, in "*- 
hell the choice and preparing of; which the 
tis) ancient Romans took a great delight. Yet 
dat then were feveral perfons poifoned with 
pl) the ufe of fuch of them, that wereof a 
uti venemous nature , and in thefe colder 
Let) Climates fome forts of them are not much 
hij) tobe confided in. 
it,  Thofe that are edible here with us are 
‘arf either Ayhromes of the Woods and grow 
ir), by the borders of Woods and Forrefts and 
wt | are very large. Or Mufbromes of .the 
lint) Ad¢eadows and {weet paltures, which grow 
gol frequently where Cattel feed, which ufu- 
ally Aoutith in the Autumn, and are moft 

dl, efteem’d becaufe of their beauty and 
idee) whitenefs above, and Vermilion beneath, 
xing) having alfoa pleafant {cent with them. 
| not Iris faid that you may raife Atufhromes 
pf, in beds in your Gardens by preparing a 
uf) bed with the foyl of Mules or Affess and 
neh Q 4 covering 


Wcniiry.6. 
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covering it over four fingers thick with 
rich dung and after it hath laid a while ta 
cool, then to caft on it the parings and 
refufe of Afufhromes , and old rotten 
Mufhromes with the Water ufed about 
them, and in a fhort time your bed will 


produce them, Or fuch water poured on | 


Melon beds will caufe it to fend forth 
Mufhromes. 
” Ie is probable that thefe though unper- 
fe& Plants ‘may have a Seed which fown 
in anapt place may produce others of the 
fame Species. | 

My Lerd Verulam in his Natural Hifto- 
ry givesa very good charadter of them } 
imputing unto them two {trange propeg: 
tics; The one that they yield fo delicious 
a meat, the other that they comeup fo 
haftily, Ihave known one of about a foot 
in diameter almoft round and full, of 
fcarce twice twenty four hours growth. 
“The fame honourable Lord tells 
you that its dangerous furfeting with 
them. - And gives you feveral reports that 
the Bark of White or Red poplar cut {mall 
and ca{t into furrows well dunged will 
caufé the ground to put forth Aéu/fbromes 
at all Seafons of the Year fit to be eas 
5,0 sate ANB | 
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He alfo adds a Report that Harts- hora 


) fhaven orin fmall pieces mix’t with dung 


) and watred putteth up Maufbroms. 
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Cuap. IX. 


Of general Improvements, and 
Mifcellaneous Experiments. 


—— 


SECT. IL 


Of improving Garden ground by 
) labour only. 


is thus ° briefly given you a 
particular of Ornamental as well 
as ufeful Parts and Materials for 
your feveral Gardens, and the {pecifical 
wayes of preparing, ordering and mana- 
ping of the various Plants, Flowers and 
other Curiofities ufually growing in them, 
it now remains that fomething be faid as 
to the more general manner of improving 
your Ground, and preparing of Dungs, 
Soyls and Compofts proper for your ufe, 
and the making of hot Beds, with many 
other things neceffary to be known by 


fuch that delight in the improvement of 
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Of the general mixtures of Earths 
the one with theother, to gualifie their 
natures by adding that of a contrary, E 
) have before difcourfed. Of the prepa- 
)) ration of Earth without any fach mix- 
tures Sir Hugh Platt hath given you an 
| Hnigmatical defcription , calling it his 
| Philofophical Garden, his Precept'is, ‘To 
‘pave a fquare plot with Brick (Cif ca- 
| ¢ vered with Plaifter of Paris the better ) 
| © making up the fides of Brick alfo, plai- 
© {tered likewife; Jet it be of a convyeni- 
| Sent depth, fill it with the beft vegeta- 
| © ble Saturz which youcan get that hath 
| € {tood two Years or one at the leaft, quite 
* within his own Sphere,make contrition of 
“thefames And be fure to avoid all ob- 
‘ ftructions, imbibe it with Aqua Celeftis 
* in atrue proportion, grind it once a day 
“till it be dry: Being dry, let it ftand 
‘two orthree days without any imbibiti- 
‘on, that it may the better attra& fromall 
* Heavenly influence, continuing then al- 
* fo a Philofophicall contrition every day 
*( this grinding muft alfo be ufed in the 
“vegetable works where the Mercury of 
* Herbs is ufed in ftead-of Agua Celeftis ) 
* during all the time of preparation: Then 
* plant what rare Flowers, Fruits or Seeds, 
. | yon 
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‘vou pleafe therein, the fame Philofopher 


‘then tells you, that ( if his theory of . 


‘nature deceive him not) that Saturz 
‘fo inriched from the Heavens, without 
¢the help of any manner of foy!, marl 
‘or compoft ( after one Years revoluti- 
‘on _) will make the fame to flourifh and 
‘fructify in a ftrange and admirable man- 
* ner. 

By his Vegetable Saturn may be under- 
ftood fuch earth that is moft prone tofend 


forth Plants, by its {tanding fo long with~. 


in its own Sphere is only that it-hath been 
covered either naturally by Turf, or 
Artificially by building or fuch like that 
it hath been prevented from wafting its 
foecund nature by fending forth or bearing 
Vegetables, The beft of fuch refted fruit- 
ful Earth is to be put in what quantity you 
pleafe into your Brick or Stone Giftern 
( being made proportionable) but not 
too deep left it hinder you from ftirring 
the Earth tothe bottom and will not per- 
mit itto dry fo eafily, this muft be redu- 
ced toa finene(s: therefore it would not be 
amifs to let it pafs the fieve or fereen before 
you put it in your Ciftern. The imbibi- 
tionof this Earth with Aqua Celeftis cam 
be no other than which Rain Water,which 
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4sexhaled from the Sea, by the influence 


of the Sun’and inthe Airattracteth a Vo- 
Jatile nitre which defending with the 


Rain on the dry Earth isfoon imbibed 
again, this Volatile Spirit or nitre that 
‘thus arifeth in fo great a quantity is that 


Spiritus Mandi that caufeth all Vegetati- 
on, and wherewith the Air it felf.is filled, 
and by feveral wayes coagulated, and by 
the often irrigating the Earth with it, the 
Barth isthe more fertilized 5 But this way 
of continuing the contrition or ftirring it 
every day to dry it,makes the Earth much 
eafier to attract the Water, which being 
added in’a true or fo little a proportion 
that it may not wet but moiften only, the 


Earth will leave its nitrous or vegetating 


vertue behind it when the Phlegmatick | 
part fumes away again by the ftirring of 


the Earth, which if it were added in too 


great a quantity would exhault the. ni- 
trous Spirit that was before in the Earth. 
For it is a general obfervation amongtt 
Philofophers that as the greater overpow- 
ereth thelefler fo if the matter you add 
be volatileand greaterin proportion than 
that which is fixt, itisare to volatilize 
that which before was fixt being added 
unto it, and on the contrary that if the 
volatile 
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‘volatile matter be Tefs in proportion thar | 
the fixt to which you add it, then is that | 


which is fixt apt to fix the volatile + theré- 
fote did our Author wifely add, that the 


imbibition fhould be made ina true pro- || 


portion, which is, that the rain. water 
fhould be onely for an eafy humeation, 
and’ not too great a wetting, then he tells 
you that it fhould: {tand two or three 
days without any imbibition, that 1s, be- 
tween every humectation the Earth fhould 


be throughly dried as the Air or Wind |! 


can dry it, which will take up fuch a 
fpace of time, notwithftanding your dat- 
ly ftirsing 1t, for the dryer any open tet- 
reftial matter 1s, it doth not only the more 
eafily attract, but more perfectly fixeth 
that which otherwife would be more vola- 
tile, although our Author hath not given 
caution of it, yet itis prefumed that the 
fquare Plot or Ciftern he prefcribes fhould 
be covered or defended from the Suu 
which by his Raysis apt to attra much 
of the Spiritus Adundi or matter of Vege- 


tables, where there is plenty unfixts asis 


evident from the various {mells that aré 


exhaled by it, and colours alfo much fooe 4 


ner faded by the Sun Beams than by the 
heat of Fire. And alfo from the Rain, 
which 
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which in great fhowers is apt to over 


| moiften it,and tn continued Rains to pre- 


vent its drying, therefore your Rain was 


iter fhould be kept in a Ciftern made for 


that purpofe, where the longer it remains 


' the better it will prove, fuch vertue al- 


ways encreafeth whilft itis in its proper 
Matrix, as appeareth by Urine kept long 


§ which yieldeth much more Spirit than 


whilftit is new. 

By the Authors faying that this grind- 
ing is to be ufed in the Vegetable work, 
where the Mercury of Herbs is ufed in 
fiead of Aqua Celeftis. It’s probable here 
he means the expref{’d Juice of Green 
Vegetables which Virtually hath in it the 
matter of Vegetables and may have the 
{ame effec on the Earth ina {mall quanti- 


) ty and little time as the Rain water hath 
)) ina greater quantity by the long continu- 


ation of the operation. 

This way of contrition, imbibition and 
coagulation enricheth the Earth after the 
fame manner by covering it many Years 
with building, by which means Salt Peter 
is encreafed 5; Only by this operation 
you may effe& your defign in one Year 
with labour and diligence which there 
you muft wait many Years for, And Py 
this 
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this may you heighten the vertue of your 
foyl toa far higher degree, 1t being manu- 
al, than the other which is natural and 
will not exceed the ordinary bounds li- 
mited in this Climate. | 
That our Atithors Satarn is our natural 


and common Earth, and his Aqua Celeftis, | 
Rain Water, may be concluded from his | 
own expreffions, ufedin the fame defcri- | 
ption of his Philofophical Garden which | 
are, © That if the Earth it felf, after it | 


chath thus conceived from the Clouds, 
cwere theh left to bring forth her own 
¢ Fruits and Flowers in her own time, and 
¢ no feeds or Plants placed therein by the 
Shand of man, it is held very probable , 
‘that this Heavenly Earth, fo manured 
¢ with the Stars would bring forth ftrange 
¢and glorious Fruits and Flowers re. 
¢ Which is not improbable if we confider 
the Fertility of the Waters of Nile which 
are fittt exhaufted in thofe hotter African 
Regions by the power of the Sunsinfluence 
( when ia a due Jatitude,) and conden> 
fed by the Air far more fruitful, as well as 
the Earth, in Néfre there, than in thefe 
colder Regions yielding that great and 
fertile oud, whofe precipitate or fettling 


lime fo far’ inricheth the dryed and 
thirity 
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We Wi thirfty Earth that it not only, fpontane- 
ni | Oufly produceth abundance of Vegetables 
lai but Animals alfo.. | et a 
it LE know-no reafon but by obferving our 
§ Authors direction in this Climate a deli- 
‘gent Operator may advance the vertue 
‘of our Earth tothe fame Degree or great- 
‘Jer then the Egyptian Soy]; and then may 
jitan{wer his Expectations, in producing 
fach rarities that by no other waysare here 
attainable, for ifany man would advance 
| or improve nature,he muft tread in natures 
‘fteps and trace her to the Foundation, 
Next unto this extraordinaty improve- 
tment of Eatth by labour, without, any 
other mixture than Earth and Rain wa- 
‘ter which many will not experiment, be- 
-caufe of the length of time required in its 
‘you may facilitate the operation by often 
‘ftirring, or digging your Land and redu- 
‘red it to a finenefs by skreening it, which 
-alfo is a means to.cleanfe it from Weeds, 
Stones, Worms, @c.. that annoy your 
‘tender Plants, by. reiterating of which 
work you expofe the Earth thus opened 
/ tothe Air,Froft,Snow andRain,and capact- 
“tate it to receive the benign Influences 
Nof the Heavens; atid prevent the exhau- 
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G 
/ 


of any Vegetables init, This operatiom | fctot 
the longer youcontinue it the better, the jets 


time for the beginning of it is not materi- 
al, fo that you let it receive the effects of 
both extream Seafons:. like unto this are 

our fallowings of Land forfeveral grains 
efpecially the fallowings & twi-fallowings 


for Wheatlong before the laft plowing at | 


the Seed time, and in feveral cafes a con- 
tition or dragging after the fallowings 
which proves a confiderable improvement 
of (tiff Land. . Thus may you fee how na- 
ture is improved by induftry only and.that 
but by treading in her own Steps, for Earth 
often trod on by Men or Beafts in the 
Streets or High ways is very much enrich- 
ed by fuch expofure, andEarth defended 
from the Sun and Airin like manner be- 


comes fertile, alchough from different cau- 


‘fes, the former from the volatil Nitreand 


or — 


} this lat 
} recon} 
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other influences. in the Air, Rain and } the p 


Snow, the latter from the condenfation 
Of the Spiritus Mundi or nitrous breath- 
ings of the Earth. And both by reafon 
that thofe fertile qualities are not exhaulte 
ed by vegetation. 

But as this latter operation is more fa- 
cile than the former, fo you cannot expe 
that it fhould produce effe@s anfwera 
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\bte tothe other, which is very much to be 
: hen d by fuch that are curious, although 
fi this latter way may yield you a fufficient 

}recompence for your labour yet the for- 
|mer cannot but far tranfcend tt. 


ie 1 og SIEGE: at 
ings io feveral wayes of enriching Earth 


va b y naixtures. 


lg T is without gueftion that Earth of 
katt . Mould is to be made more fertile than 
th i naturally it is, by mixing therewith fé« 
an veral materials that contain inthem much. 
ule | of the vegetating Spirit, as the Afhes of 
100 any, manner of burnt Vegetables. Forby 
caus fuch burning is wafted the more phleg- 
ead i miatick and ufélef moifture, and are fix’d 
nan } the more folid and fiibftantial parts : the 
| d fame effect hath freon the Turf ot rooty 
IN furface of the Earth, this {megmatick or 
reo Oyly matter that’ is ‘left by the fre, in a 
® moderate .proportioa applyed to any 
§ Earth highly enticheth icand makesit ap 
re | for fructification, as appeareth by the aay 
expt | gar experiment of Burn-beating of Land 
veal which yieldeth fo, fair crops of Whea 


bie K 4 “and 
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and other grain. In which operation the 


Ruftick obferves that over burning the | 


turf isinjurious, and that a more mode- 
rate burning maketh the ground more 
fertile, the reafon is plain. For tn the 


burning of any Vegetable a gentle eafie © 
and {mothering fire.doth not waft the vo- | 
Jatile nitrous Spirit fo much as a quick, | 
but caufeth much more of it to fixand re- | 


main behind. | 

Thefe fixed Salts that are thus obtained 
are the principal Salts that are fo much 
celebrated forthe improvements of Earth 
to render it more fruitful, although there 
are many other Salts neerin affinity to 
thefe that do in fome Degree meliorate 
Earth, as the Salts that are in Bloud, U- 
rine, Soot, and feveral other things of 
the like nature, by the mixture of thofe 
materials with the Earth or fprinkling tt 
with them whereby the Rains ufually car- 
ry down their vertue to the Roots of your 
Piants. 

The parts of Animals as Skins, Hair; 
Feathers, Flefh and Bones, Horns ,Hoofs,@c. 
Contain in them much of thefe Vegeta- 
ting Salts although Volatile, yet in fuch 
compact bodies, taat they continue until 
they are by your Plants attracted, asma- 
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i 
)) ny Hufbandmen have made expediments 
| of the extraordinary vertue that isin old 
_ Woollen rags in fertilizing Land for Corn 
MK) giving ten times the price for a load of 
tt’) them to lay on their Corn ground, that 
cil) they will fora load of dung, and are 
‘YoW) yet great gainers by it, and fetch them 
(i) from near London into Hartford-fhire into 
ite] the bargain: Wool, Hair and Feathers, 
_ fare neer of a nature and therefore have 
itll] neer the fame effects. 
mic) = =The ff and bones of Beafts flefh, Gre. 
vith) Are generally known toadd very much 
tntt®) to the 1 improvement of Land but for gar- 

ty) den ufes, it will be more conducing to 
e your purpofe to let the fame be through» 
,-) ly putrefied and reduced toa moderate 
f sal compoft with Earth before you apply it, 
hole} for all: naufeous and ill favoured materi- 
Wit) als are to be excluded your Gardens, e1- 
pat ther for the Kitchin, or for delight. 
‘yoy = Horns, hoofs and skins contain inthem 

) much of a rich volatile Salt: and it hath 

Hing been anciently obferved, and in fuch 
10+ Countries where naturally the ground is 
| more replete with Nitre and more fertile 
uci! phan here, that thefe materials have very 
will) much fertilized garde&-pround efpecially 
rh for the A/paragus that requires {trong now- 
nye R 3 rifhment, 
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rifhment, therefore the fhavings or odd 
pieces of Horn, and the lefler horns and 
the Hoofs, and other excrementitious 
parts of Beafts at the common {laughter 
houfes may be obtain’d to make your deep 
Beds for Afparagus, Artichoaks, and {uch 
like, and may not be unufeful in enrichs 
ing your ground for your choiceft flow- 
ers. ; 

The fhreds of Tan'd Leather, partaking 
afwel of the Salt of the Oaken bark and 


Jime, as of the beaft, mult of neceflity 


prove a very great improver of your gar- 


den ground,and may be had in great quan- 


tities at the Shoomakers, where they ufu- 
ally burn them. Thete fhreds foon-rot 
and with Rags, Hooft, Horws, Hair, Oe. 
Mixed with a good quantity of Earth 
and laid in a Pit and fometimes watred 


will make anexcellent compoft for your. 


Kitchin garden, if afterwards difpofed of 
in proper Beds. Rev | 
'' Take Sheeps dung and put water to it 
(in fome Veffel ) fo much as by ftirring 
may reduce ittoa pap, and when it isall 
throughly diflolved mix fome fine fifted 
Earth with it; let the Earth be four, five, 
or fix times more in quantity than the 
Sheeps dung, according asthe Earth is in 
Oey aE AEE gy. tte Sat ig goodnels 
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goodnels: if it be a poor Sandy. Earth, the 


‘more of the Sheeps dung it requires to 
enrichit; if it bea (tiff oe the more 
it requires to make it light, but an indifs 


) ferent mellow Earth requires the lefs, for 


Sheeps dung is one of the richeft of dungs. 
As may be obferved from the great ims 
provement that 1s made by Flocxs of 


Sheep being folded on the poor champi- 


on Lands, where fuch land yields much 


Corn, when not being fo improved it will 
| yield but little and this from one only 


‘) folding in feveral Moneths, or fometimes 
‘} in a whole Year together, Deer and 
-) Goats dung are much of the fame nature 


with Sheeps dung. The reafon of which 
extraordinary fertility in that oy] is from 
the well chewing the food, the long con- 
tinuance in the body, and the not (oF 
but little.) drinking of the beaft. For 
Sheep and Neat chew the cud, by which 
means their food is made fine, both thefe 


(and (> do Deer and Goats) retain their . 


meat longer than Horfes or Swine who 
feed more grofly and haftily, the dung 
of the one being like wifps of Hay, of 
the other like a mixture ofall forts of filth. 
Alfo Sheep and Deer drink but little whic 

make their dung and their Vrine ( which 


R 4 alfo 
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alfo 1s very rich could it be preferved )  }7!? a 
very fertile. Neat drink much which very bibat th 
much tempereth and allayeth the heat and }ro0t, 
fertile nature of the foyl. Earth thus mix- | and 2 
éd with Sheeps dung-diffolved, is very. )) th 
excellent for moft forts of Fébrows rooted | reall 
Flowers, becaufe the decay of thedung ) 0! 
¢ which will bein time leaves the ground | | of dung 
porous that the fibres thereby afwel in- | by tea 
fnuate themfelves and fpread abroadas_ | |iule, 
they docontra& the richnefs the dung af+ | hhort\ 
fords them: Tuberous rooted Flowers alfo | but b 
affed this mixture: <Artichoaks delightin j the ft 
itexceedingly , and Sheeps-dung apply- ) is int 
ed to the Roots of them, and then often | thell 
watred, whereby the vertue of it may be b Urn 
conveyed ‘into them, makes the Plant {Jy rot 
yield you fair fruit 5 moft garden tillage iifitly 
Affect it, foritis not only a very rich foyl }ly ka 
but renders the ground light and porous, . | orc 
which is very advantageous to Tillage. || }it th 

A mixture of Neats dung after the fame} your 
manner, is very good for moft of the | In 
fame ufes as is that of Sheeps dung. And | jSwin 
better in fame particular cafes, forthat if} yery 
you have occafion to remove or plant any | and [ 
good Flower inthe Summer time or out D with 
of its proper Seafon, {uch a mixture of 
Farthand Neats dung made intoa liquid } rank, 

: ; rap : 


| 
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\\ pap and the Tree or Flower placed in it — 


Vey | 


that the liquid matter may encompafs the 
root, willfo adhere toit, and be fo cool 
and moift that it will caufe the plant to 
thrive as well as if it had been planted or 
removed in its proper feafon, 

Horfe dung whileft new is the hottelt Hoe 


of dungs laid in a great quantity together, 4¥”s- 


by reafon that a Horfe chews his meat but 
little, feeds haftily, and evacuatesit ina 
fhort time; fothat like chopt Straw or Hay 
but beginning to ferment in the belly of 
the Horfe, it continues fermenting after it 
is in the dunghil bur if it be laid up with 


the litter that is ufually moiftned with the 


Urine ofthe Horfe, and after itis through- 


ly rotten, which will be much the fooner 


if it lyina moift place or be often watred 
by Rain or by hand and turned withall, 


_ or caft,as the Hufbandman ufually terms it, 


it then makes an excellent compoft for 
your Kitchin garden, 

In your Swine-yard. or places where 5#s 
Swine ufually tread, or feed,the Earth is “"'* 
yery much improved by their dunging 
and pifling, which trampled into and mixt 
with the Earth makes it become a very 
good compolt, efpecially to allay that 
sanknefs or over freeneis of fome very 

: eka e Firat Pree eo ae 
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fight and rich Soyls that breed the canker J" 


in Trees and too many Worme and other — 
vermine and infeds that deftroy your | 
choiceft Plants. This dung or earth fo ins | 


riched being a fat cooling compoft, may } oe 
i , Fig 
but rather amongft your fruit trees where | Ki 


be with fuccefs ufed in both your Gardens. 


it excels. | 


Affes dung is near of the nature of Sheeps i 
dung, Deers dung, Gc. {poken of before, | 


although not altogether fo rich. 
The dung of all corn-fed Fowl] is very 
hot at the firlt, efpecially that of Pigeons, 


becaufe they feed haftily and evacuate the | 


fame digefted in afhort time and Urine 
not. So that their drink is no more but 
only to digeft and nouri(h and not to car- 
ry away any of the vertue of the meat nor 
leffen the ftrength or fertility of the dung. 
Experience hath taught the Hufbandman 
that in the Champion Countries where 
ereat ftore of Pigeons dung is to be had,the 
{fame fown but thinly with Barley makes 
a poor ground yeild a good crop, for 
when but thinly fown the Rain and Air 
foon qualifie its prefent heat, which if it 
were Jaid thick would burn the Corn efpe- 
cially at that feafon, or elfe make it grow 
toorank, which is as great a fault asits 

| | being 
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|| Geing too fhort. Therefore you may well 


conclude that .thefe dungs laid in a 
heap in the open air and moiftned by the 


rain or otherwife until their heat is over, 


i fit { 


pelpe 


oro 
Tike | 


cig, 


will make a moft rich compoft for etther 
Garden, but more efpecially for your 
Kitchin Garden. 

’ Tonly here give you a caution not to 4), ju 
ufe Male Duft in your Garden, forthereé =~ 
are many feeds of pernicious weeds in it, 

that have paffed all the imbibitions,fer- | 
mentations and exficcations of the Male, 

and yet retain their vegetating nature,and 

will furnifh you with new fpecies of weeds 

out of the fields, that your Garden before 

was notacquainted witha]. 

The fetlings of waters where there 1s Mud of 
leaft current is the beft, but the Mud or 
refidence of any water unlefs it be over 
much fandy is excellent to gualifie the na- 
ture of your ground, if your ground be 
light then ufe {tiff Mud, if your ground 
be ftiff or cold then ufe Jight or fandy re- 
fidencies: thefe mixtures are good for all 
forts of Garden ground. 

Any afhes or other matter whatfoever ¢,;,,. 
that contains falt is good,fo that the quan- 
tity of the matter containing the falt, doth 
mot too far exceed the Salt contained init, | 

as 
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as ufually Wood athes after they have been 


in the Wafhhoufe, Sopehoufe or elfe 
where have the moft of their Salt extracte | 
ed,and then applyed to your ground fte- © 


rilizeth it unlefs it be to a ftrong Clay 
ground, then it will make it lighter ale 
though not ircher. 

The Afhes of any burnt vegetables are 
excellent as before we obferved, a mix- 
ture of Lime is very good in moft grounds, 
but the falt of Lime extracted by water, 
and your ground watred therewith, 1s 
much to be preferred. It hath alfo this 
fingular property,that it makes the worms 
foon leave the place watred therewith, 
and expofe themfelves to the Air where 
they foon perifh, or to the Birds who de- 
vour them. The fame effect is wrought 
by any Alkalizate Salts, or {alts produced 
by fire. 

The Mure or refufe after the preffings off 
Cider and rotten fruit, are very good to 
mix with your earth, but it muft be after 
it hath lain a long time in fome pit or heap 
until it hath loft its favour, and until the 
feeds or kernels are dead, left they ger- 
minate and incommode your Garden. 

Any drexy wood or the duft of the 
wood-pile , but more efpecially rotten 
willow, 
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ity | willow, is excellent to make the Earth 


ine 


ate 
hy 
th 


{ ; 


light for moft fibrous rooted Flowers. The 
fame is Sawduftif it firft lye in a moift place 
until it be rotten, and hath its acidity a= 
bated or digefted. 

Straw or any dry vegetables become Straw. 


rotten and mix’d with Earth, maketh it 


| light and:fit for your choiceft Anemonies, 
| and all fibrous rooted Flowers, 

us, 
) mix'd with your Garden mould, will 


| 
| 


Tobacco dryed or cur’d,and afterwards tobacco. 


| doubtlefs exceedingly enrich it: For it 1s 


of a very high and {trong nature,and cone 


. 


taineth much ofa Volatile Nitrous Salt if 


| it, and is reported to be equally as effe- 


| 
| 
| 


ctual in the tanning of Leather as the 


| Bark of the Oak, which if it be true, as 


| 
} 


' have noreafon to doubt it, 1¢ may prove 


/a confiderable improvement of many 


) itis now ufually put unto. 


' Countryfarms,and of great benefit and ad 


vantage to the Nation ‘in general, either 
of which ufes is better than that to which 
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Of Watring Gardens. 


Efides the mixture of feveral materials 
and compofts with land to make it 
fruitful, you may add enriched waters 
which ferve where you cannot conveni- 
ently change your ground,or remove your 
Plant as in feveral Flowerirees, and Artie 
chokes , Afparagus, Orc. 

That water is very good that ts taken 
out of ftanding pools, where Cattle ufu- 
ally refort to fhade or cool themfelves in 
hot weather, and leave their dung in it, 
which by the ftirring of their feet enrich- 
eth the Water,Ducks and Geefe alfo much 
improve ftanding pools where they fre- 
quent. | 

Several waters may be prepared in 
which you may fteep or macerate your 
feeds or pulfe, to make them fprout the 
fooner or come the fairer, and with the 
fame water may you irrigate your ground: 
many Receipts there are to that end, I 
fhall only mention fome of them. 4 

Take Sheeps dung well diflolv’d in warm 
water,and after it hath {tood twelve hours 
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ftrain it through a courfe cloth with com- 
preffion, for it is fo flimy that it comes 


i through with dificulty , therefore I fup- 


pofe a decantation may ferve. Lotwo 


_or three Gallons of this liquor add a hand-. 


ful of Bay falt, and fomewhat a lefler pro- 


portion of Salt-peter, and Jet them both 


be diffoived inthe former water, which to 
expedite let it be made lukewarm and 
ftirred often, in which liquor let your 


feeds lye for twenty four hours or more, 


till they are throughly fwelled. Pulfe 


need not to lye fo long,then take out your 


feeds or pulfe, and expofe them thinly on 


| fome floor to the Air (not the Sun ) until 
| they be half dry,then fow them. It is al- 


di 


yout 


t them 


fo prefcribed that the remainder of the 
Sheeps dung that wds not made liquid, 
f{hould be dryed and calcined,and the fix’d 
{alt extracted out of it, and added tothe 
former compofition,but it’s more probable 
that another parcel of Sheeps dung calct- 
ned , would yield more and better fait, 
than the remaining part of the difiolved 
dung. This latter part makes the pro- 
cefs too difficult and troublefome,and adds 
but little to the virtue of it,any other fix- 
ed Salt having the fame effect as that fo 
hard to be obtain d, 


) E> re 
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_ This Liquor is more effectual forthe wa- pith! 
tring of Plants than it is for the maceration | ng ot} 
of feeds, and fo are any other falt waters, HHocithé 
Some add a greater quantity of Salt-peter; /jue' 
and Bay: falt, fome only Salt- peter, others je 
uife Pidgeons dung inftead of Sheeps dung, Amor Lt 
alfo Lime water after that manner enrich’d {jfuilao 
with Sheeps dung, Pidgeons dung ot Neats liner 
dung, is eqiial in vertue if not exceeding (fyi! 00 
thatto whichSalet- peter or bay faltisadded. jiatth 
EveryHufbandman hath experimented the: /jinjsré 
effe& of Lime, the Salt only extracted by Aaifying 
the rains enriching the Earth occafioning jin 
fo plentiful a crop, the other remaining’ |fiher{r 
partlike a Caput Mortunm, only tempereth jimuch 
the land for the future,and maketh it more Malt of 
fad where before it was too light, which @lrge | 
‘fthe Land did not require it, then doth [line in 
Lime (after its falt is wa{ted }) much in+ lhcfome 
jury to the land whereon it is laid. Macon 
Nitre or Salt-peter only,diffolv'’d in was |Aiay. 
ter a pound to four or five Gallons is held 1} Mu 
to be very effeCual to enrich bartenMould jie ; 
this agrees with our obfervations about |phitth 
earth covered with building,or otherwifé jf Rt 
| lt 
Mab 


defended from Sut and Rain, for the ge- {jtely 


neration of Nitreé. Mm Abiec 
Some commend the fprinkling of Milk # 0, 
and Rain water cn theBeds,firft Gifted over Med n 


with 


=| 
| 


’ 
Jt | 
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| with Lime pulverized, whether by. pound- 
li) ing or {lacking with water it mattereth not 
oe €acither of which can improve or abate 
ttt) the vertue or quantity of its falt, the thing 
bal we défire) and after every watring fifting 
Uo) more Lime. Uhis way may not be amifs for 
hi) fuch lands that the Caput mortunw of the 
“ih, Lime remaining after the. fale ig extracted; 
ig) will not prejudice, and for fuch plants 
id. that the Lime lying on the ground will not 
ilitf) injure, The Milk may be left out, not fig- 
my] nitying fo much as the value of it amounts 
nltgh) nto, the liquor wherein flefh meats (whe- 
ng) ther frefh of Sale ) have’ been boyled is 
li! much better and eafier obtained: Thé 
noch) Sale of Lime ( extracted with water in fome 
bit Jarge wooden veflel) containeth in it the 
oth f fame improving vertue, and is lefs trou- 
‘itt | blefome to make ufe of, and free from the 
|inconvebiences that attend the othet 
nme Way. 


held 


loll Biiafe improving liquids as well as folids, 
jbo, but that the mott learned and experienc’d 
with) Of Rural or Hortulane Authors , hath 
cep dately. been very copious on the fame 
 fabjed. . 

MK} Only I may here advife the unexperien- 
ijt | C@d not to water his plants in either Gar- 
na | S denj 


| Much more ntight | be faid concerning” 
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i iaY8s | 


den, with a cold Spring or Well water, || 
if he can obtain any other, which if he per 
cannot, then to expofe this to the Sun or Hors - 


Air fome time before he ufeth it, or ens ) 9% f 


rich it by fome pinguid mixtures, as Lime, \ | Al 
Athes, Dung or fuch like will: quickly | fina 
qualifie it for his purpofe, by abating the { nato? 
{adden coldnefs of it tothe Plant. For it |) @ 
isa very great injury to moft tender Plants | fot 
to be diluted with cold water from the }) #’ 
Well or Spring, and check their growth |) 
exceedingly , as may be obferved in a } ung 
bleeding Vine, to the naked Roots of |} pourt 
which if you pour {tore of cold Spring or | #%) 
Well water, it fuddenly checks the afcen= ) ing W 
fion of the Sap, by means whereof the} 
bleeding ceafeth, and the wound confo- | |a: 
lidates again before the more liberal afcent j belb 
of thefap, much more then will it checks } vil! 
the growth of a weak Herb or Flower. 
Alfo as it is obferved to fow in the duff, | 
whereby the (eeds gradually {well from the j when 
cold dews of the night and air, and are I the p 
made ready to fprout with the next rains, | moitt 
fo it is not good to water new fown feeds | told 
until the long defect of fhowers invite you} Plan 
to it, ome feeds, as Radifh, Lettuce, Gillis) By 
flower feed Gre. remain not long in the} hot 
Earth, and therefore may in two or three} heat 
days 
; 


| 


| | 
tla 
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days, for want of rain,be watred by hand; 
But Tulip, Auricula, Panfley , Carrot feed 
| @&c. lye longer in the ground and require 


1) not fo fpeedy an irrigation: 


All feed ought to be watred | by the 


| fmalleft or rain-like drops as you can, and, 


not too much,for hafty watring and halty 
fhowers difcover them. . 

For mioft Flowers and Plants whofe 
leaves lye near the ground, it is beft to 
water them at fome diftance by making a 
Ring round the Plant alittle hollow, and 
pouring the Water into it, whereby you 
annoy not the leaves with your difcolours 


) ing water, or chill them with the coldnefs 
) of it. 


In all warm weather the evening is the 


|) beft feafon to water in, becaufe the water 
§ will have time to fink into the earth, and 
| the Plant to attract it before the heat of the 
§ Sun exhales it, but in Cold weather and 
| when the nights are cold, the morning 1s 
4) the mot proper time that the fuperfluous 


moifture may be evaporated before the 
cold Night overtake you, and chill your 
Plant. 

_. By fho'means uife liquors either iaturally 
hot-as {pitits, or artificially made fo by 


heating it over ‘the fire. } 
58 A 
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A Plant that delights in moilture or 4 
drooping Plant that you may fuppofe Wa- 


ter will preferve, may be! watred by fils | 


tration. Which is by placing an earthen 
pot full of water near the Plant, and put- 
ting therein the end of a lift of woollen 
cloth,the other end thereof to hang down 
on the out fide of the pot to the ground, 
near the root of the Plant. By means of 
which lift if ic be thick enough, the water 
will filtrate or diftill over the brim of the 
pot through the lift of woollen, fo long as 
any water isin reach of the lift in the pot, 
always obferving that the end of the lift in 


the out fide of the pot, belonger than that 


in theinfide, and that the lift be thorowly 
wet before you add it. The reafons of 
this operation which many Country Co- 
lona’s daily: experiment we will not here 
difcourfe of. 

To water your Flower pot that the was 
ter may the eafier defcend'to the bottom 
and throughout the whole pot, you may 


before: you fill it with earth’place in ita | 


pipe of Lead; Latton, orfuch like, ‘clofe 
at the botrom with divers holes at= the 
fides of it, let the Pipe extend in height to 
the top of the pot, and when the pot ts 
full of Earth and planted with or: 
é an 
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and that you cannot conveniently others 
wife water it, then with a funnel fill the 

ipe with water, andreiterate your filling 
of it until you think there is enough, and 
by the holeson the fides of the pipe, the 
waterwill moiften the whole pot of earth, 
The water you ufe here, ought to be mer 
liorated by fome of the former ways: For 
Earth thus feparated from the ground, is 
more apt to decay than that which is re- 
maining on its natural foundation which 
continually receives an improvement, by 


) perfpiration-of the Vegetating Spirit. 
| There are feveral forts of watring pots Watring 
Gn ufe- for Gardens, the moft ufeful is the 0%. 


common watring pot made of tinnd plate 
or Laton: The nofe or end of the Spout 
whereof is covered with a cover wherein 
are many {mall perforations, that the wa- 
ter may force through in {mall {treams and 
befprinkle your plants or feeds like unto 


Rain. This Cover is made totake off and 


on to cleanfe at pleafure. 


|. There is another fort of Watring pot that 


hatha {mall hole at the bottom and ano- 


| therat the Top, fo that when you fink it 


into a Veflel of Water, it will fill by the 
lower pipe or hole, the airypafling out at 
the hole at the top where the handle is al fo: 
Be | | S 


3 when 
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when it is full take it by the handle and 
{top the hole with your thumb,and when 
you come to the Plant you intend to wa- 
ter, you may eafe the hole whereon your 
thumb lies, and asyou pleafe let the wa- 
ter out at the Pipe in the bottom, for as 
the Air comes inat the top, the Water | 
will iffue out at the bottom, and fo may | 
you {top it,and open it with your thumbs, © 
at your pleafure, with this pot you may © 
eafily let the water down on your Plants 
that can bear with a wafhing fhower. 
~ You may water any ground by the firft 
fort of watring pot, with any enriched | 
or thick water if you take of the cover of | 
the Pipe and convey the fame water about 
the Roots of any Plants without fouling 
thé leaves or flowers. 
 Alfoyou may havea fmall Engine made | 
like one of the Engines for the raifing of | 
Water to extinguifh fire withal’, and 
place it inaframe to drive to and fro | 
about your Garden, you may fillit with | 
Water and the Spout or Pipe witha per- | 
forated cover like unto the Common wa- 
tring Pots ( but not fo broad as'to fpread 
the Water fo much ) with this Engine 
may you .inidtate Rain, oyer any of your 
Beds ata diftance, and wafh your wall 
Petey ms UR thats eee abet | Par 2: Trees | 
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Trees from Vermine and refre(h them at 
your pleafure. 


Any of thefe: W atring Pots may be pre-, 72 Pre 


ferved for many Years from Ruft to which ae your 
» WW atrving 


they: are very apt by painting them over Py; 
with Linfeed Oyland Red Lead. : 


Re Urn ee vannae hat ERT OM, Sa = —— - 


SECT. IV. 


Of making hot Beds. 


LT ‘5 evident to all that moft Plants do 
naturally obferve the feafon of the 
Year in their Germination, growth, and 
maturation; And although they are re~ 
moved into another Climate, yet do they 
ncline to the obfervation of the fame time 
as they did in their own former natural 
lace of their growth, as the Perfian Iris y 
merican Strawbery, and feveral others, 
which make them the more acceptable as 
they come earlier of later than others of 
the fame kind. So is it with many other 
Flowers,Frutts or Herbs: For we annu- 
ally obferve how acceptable a dith of ear- 
ly Peafe 1s over what they are when later 
and common and foare A/paragus, CuCuM#= 
bers, Melons, G2. i 
eit By oe 
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The growth of moft Plants isquickned | rail 

by a warm pofition,as under a warm Fence (wc 

or Wall,and by an artificial heat,as by be~ | mate 

ing planted againft a place where fire is eg 

ufually kept, or by watring them withe |i ‘0 

Waters impregnated. by hot’ dungs , | layit! 

which will very much accelerate Germi- a tip, 

Zrreife a Nation. ~~ god 1) 
May ae See you would have Herbs to fproutim- — | bette! 
few bows, mediately, then lay a Bed of unflak’d }) high, 
<< lime powdered, with a mixture of Afhes | mate 
if you pleafe or without, on that alay | cite | 
of hot dung, and on that another lay of | four: 
lime, and thea on that a aot of fine rich _} Moul 
Mould, wherein fow your feeds, as Let-~ | ed tc 
tuce, Purflain, Corn Sallad, Parfley, Gc. | Moul 
Firlt fteep'd in Whitewine or fome of the ©} itsgr 
former prepared Waters, ‘and water them 


1 your 
Up 
when fown with fome of the fame ticheft | not he 
Waters, and they will fuddenly appear } tim; 
above eck and as you water them {0 } dung 
: 


will they profper. This fhould be done | my 
within doors left the coldnefs of the Air Tl 
fhould impede ‘their growth, the often | orf: 
Watting’ them facili itates their nourifh: #}) of j 
iment. q 
“But the hot Beds that are moft ufeful, | mk 
and whereon you are to raife your resides b kee 
gers: and 10 0ue carly flowers: andalfo | Wi, 
to ‘ 


bef 
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td ) toraife and bring forward your Aéelons, 


a ‘ ‘ , 
ee eee RO eee eee 


8) Cucumbers,Cawly flowers, ec. Ts ufually 


madein Febrwary, and after feveral man- 
ners. 

Some prefcribe the making of it, by 
laying of hot Stable dung that hath lain in 
a heap, mixing the neweft with the old, 
gnd laying it about four foot broad, the 
better to preferve its warmth, three foot 
high, and as long as you have occafion or 
materials. This Bed well trod ( to ex- 
cite the heat) is to be covered about 
four inches thick with very fine rich 
Mould,the top of the bed being firft edg- 
ed round with board to keep up the 
Mould: thus muft it ly until it hath pafled 
its greate{t heat,which you may prove by 
your finger, forit ought tobe but warm 
not hot. In cafe its heat leffeneth at any 
time,you may encreafe it by applying new 
dung to the fides of your bed, on this 
may youfowyourSeeds, 

- There muft be fome frame Arch-wile, 
or flat, over this hot bed, that a covering 


). of Mats or Straw hurdles may be fpread 


over it, every aight and in cold days: 
make your covering fothatit may afwel 
keep out the Rain and (Snow as the 
BV iid, it ae Ss See 
seme But 
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But the beft defcription of a hot bed 
is that of Mr.Ewelin in his late Philofophi- 
cal difcourfe of Earth, To this effect, dig 
a pit about four foot deep, of breadth 
and length as your occafions require, wall 
this pit on every fide with Brick, or erect 
your wall above the ground, or part 
above, and part under. Then fill it with 


hot dung from the Stable and tread it - 


well. In this place wooden Cafes of 
about a foot in depth bored full of awger 
holes at the bottom, fill them with Earth 
rich and light,and add hot dung between 
them, in which Cafes fow your Seeds,and 
thefe Gafes and the Earth in them willbe 
kept warm by this means during the whole 
feafon wherein a hot bed is neceffary, 
you may provide a fhelter againft Rain 
and cold over the whole if you pleafe , 
and you may have frames of glafs over 
fome of your infide cafes where there is 
moft need, others you may leave open as 
your feeds require, By this means have 
you your Pit and Cafes every Year rea- 


dy to your hand, requiring only a fupply | 


of frefh dung. 
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) Therefore removing of Plants and alte- 


colours, efpecially their variegations, for gf. 4. 


Fel 
] 


| foyl is apt to change the nature of the 
' Plant, being exotick to it,as is ufuially ob- 
ferved in Beans, Wheat, &c. fown on 
the fame fort of Land, although not on 
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OSECT. Vi. i 
of Mifcellaneous Experiments. 


He often removing of Flowers in 
their proper Seafon preferves their 


Jong ftanding in one foyl caufes any Plant moving of 
to degenerate, partly becaufe the Plant t/t. 
hath exhaufted the proper nourifhment 
for it, out of that place where it hath 
ftood fo. long, and partly becaufe the 


the fame parcel, is apt to degenerate. 


ration of the foy] is a good way toimprove 
them, feveral Efculents grow the fairer, as 
Cabbages willnot ive well in cafe the 
young Plants be not three or four times 
removed before the Spring. The fame 
is obferved in Lettuce, Onions, and feve- 
ral others. If they are removed into im- 
proved Earth every time they will eat 
more tender and better. 

” Flowers are more in efteem when they 
come early or when they come late, to 
make them early the means are gencrally 
rere Tava meas eC 
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known, butthe retarding of their flow- 
ring, often removing and preventing the 
nfual excitements of the Sun and Air,will 
effet: For the difturbing the Roots in 
the removal is a great hindrance to their 


attraction of nourifhment, and it will be | 


feveral days after the removal before new 
fibres will fhoot forth to gather new aou- 
rifhment: and the ftanding of a Plant 
prevents the digeftion of the fap by the 
heat of the Sun and Air. This is of great 
ufe in retarding the flowring of feveral 
Flowers, and alfo the growth of feveral 
Efculents, ‘as Cauly-flowers, Cc. © 

It is ufual to defend’ feveral tender 


Plants from the cold in the Winter to pre- 


ferve them, and to expofe them tothe 
Sun in fuch Winter days that prove clear, 
which expofure injureth the Plant more 
than the cold. For the Sun Beamsin Frofty 
Weather efpecially if there be Snow on 
the ground, makes a Plant faint and fick. 
As is obferved inthe Laurel which if it 


gTOW again{t a North wall or in the (hade,. | 


although open to the fevereft Winds, yet 
retains its green colour all the Winter, 
but if it ftand in the Sun, it changeth 
yellow, only from that caufe, The fame 18 
obferved. of feveral tender Plants that 
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are ufually fheltred from the Winds and 
‘expofed tothe Sun, yet it isnot impro- 
per to give Plants Air and alfo Sun in mild 
Weather at any time of the Winter,which 
| cannot hurt them: 

The cutting off of the buds and Bran- 
ches of Flowers, leaving only one or two 
or more as the ftrength of the root will 


| than otherwife it would do:after the fame 
manner if Herbs be often cut they gather 
the more ftrength, yield the fairer leaf,and 
take better root, and endure the Winter 
the better. The caufe is, that the fap hath 
lef to nourifh, and that which is nourifh- 


the lef the fap isexpended above, the 


| 


la, more ftrengthens the root in the ground 


are b| 


diy] are lopped. And then do they afterwards 


wotlk 
fic 
if i 


nade, 


} ret 
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atet, 


oth 


ne! 
int 


iffue forth the ‘faireft Branches, fome 
| Plants ufually perith in the Winter for 
want of being cut in the Summer prece- 


| dent, and from the fame caufe, as Wall- 


flowers. Thyme, Marjoram, Cre. 
Some Plantsare too apt to walt their fap 


| 
is sais 
in Flowers.and thereby fhorten their lives, 


as Gilly-flowers, Stock Gilly-flowers and 
| fome others,which if their blowing thoots 


: were 


ed muft therefore bethe ftronger 5 and 


as may be obferved in moft Treesthat 
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bear, caufeth it to yield the fairer Flowers oe cup 
sng (4) 


Plants. 
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Ti melir- 
rate 
Plants. 


Onions 
large. 
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were nipt off they would gather ftrength i pf itss 
and continue longer, for the waft of the Jatt 
fap overmuch makes the Plant feeble and } Gat 
uncapable of enduring any feverity of |} they’ 
Winter or Summer, as is fometimes ob- } thes! 
ferved in young Fruittrees, that they blof-_ } atc! 
fom themfelves.to death:and fome I have | aia 
known to grow themfelves to death, for | ton 1 
the freer the fap is in expending it felf in |} Sit 
Branch and Bloflom the more tender is |j iow! 
the root, which becomes a prey to the |} from 
Worm and Canker as doththe Branch to J mke 
the fevere Air. The way to prevent which J of th 
is prefcribed. in the laft mentioned. expe- }you' 
riment. | I whe 
It is obferved that all Herbs, wax [weer Jthe 


ter; both in fmell and taft, if after often J wher 
cutting you take the latter Sprouts, be- | ftom 
caufe the fap isthe longer digefted and [Sinn 
the root the ftronger. The fame is ob- 9 (Cini 
ferved of Efculents, the young Buds or grou 
Sprouts of old Roots eat more tender | pole 


than the firft cuttings. , Anu 

My Lord Bacon feem'd to approve of | oro 
the opinion that Oxions waxgreater, if J go 
they be takenout of the Barth and laid 4 9 ping 
drying twenty days, and then fet again: 9 the 
Andthe more if the outmoft pill be taken Jj {y, 


of all over,but mentions not at what at § 
o! 


i 


r 


i | of its growth this is be{t to be doneshow- 
"hl ever it is afufficient encouragement for 
ital) Gardeners to take up the Onions, where 
itt) they cafually come up too thick,and plant 
S08) them in thinner places. Several Plants, 
‘bi arefo removed as Turnips, Lettuce, Orc. 
ba) and are the fairer, therefore this obferva- 
1 ol) tion may be of ufe. 
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tol) from Snayls or Worms, by reafon theif for 
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Sift athes, or quick Lime beaten {mall, 29 pre- 

about any Plant, and it will preferve it ae 
Ants 
naked bodies cannot endure the fharpnefs Snayi, 
of the Salt of the Athes or Lime. So if #4 _ 
you water the ground with the Water peli 
wherein Lime or Afhes have been fteeped, 
the Worms will foon leave the ground, 
where the Water gets into their holes : 
from the fame caufe. You may alfoina 
Summer Evening ( after Rain) with a 
Candle draw the Worms as they ly on the 
ground, and put them ina Pail anddif- 
pofe of them as you think fit, but you 
mutt tread foft,for the leaft motion of the 
ground maketh them retire into the 
grouad. Thus in two or three moilt Eve- 
nings may you clear a whole Border of 
oa greater Worms which are molt hurt- 
ul. 
Snails and Worms are all of them of an 
Hermas 


T) know 
good 
Seeds. 


Plants 


from Frof. Branch feldome. fuffers; but if the Root 
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Hermaphroditical nature,and are all bree: 
ders, and when they couple are eafily de- 
ftroyed efpecially the Snails who couple 
from the Spring until Adidfummer and af- 
ter. And lay their Eggs in. the ground, you 
will find therh with their bodies buried in 
the warm duft and only their fhells above 
the ground, when you take them out you 
muft rake out their Eggs and deftroy them, 
for otherwife they will lie there until they 
have ftrength, to Travel, and then, fome 
inthe fame Year others in the Spring fol- 
lowing, you will have them difperfed 
amoneft your tender Plants and yout 
Wall Trees,where after a fhower you may 
pick them off. 

If you doubt of the goodnefs of your 
Seeds, take fome of them and put them in 
fair Water and fet themina gentle heat 
Twenty four Hours, and if they are good 
they will Sprout, elfe not. Alfo you 
may wath. your. Seeds in Water and the 
dead and light will {wim, and the good 
and heavy will fink, but they muft be all 
throughly immierged, elfe you may be de- 
ceived, J 


To defend Secure the Root as well as you can from 


the Froft: for if you defend that, the 
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| be not fecured, although the Branch be nee 
ver fo will defended it will perith There- 


|) fore earth up the Roots as well as you can; 
‘and place any ordinary defence about 


|the fides of the Plant, and no Froft will 
hurt it, (unle@ it be yourtender Plants 


§ that are for the Confervatory )Thus may 
1) Gilliflowers , Wall flowers , Stock Gilly- 


| flowers , Artichokes, Gc. Be prefer- 


> ved. 


Some Plants,if the Roots ftand dry,the 


$9 


/ 


'Frofts rarely hurt themswhich if moilt,; Pygns 


they are ufually deftroyed, as Rofemary , uy. 


») Sage, Wall-flowers, &c. Either of thefe 
|) will grow on a Wall and endure the feve- 


preft colds, but if they ftand ina moitt 
-ground although,the Branches be fever 
fo well defended they are apt to be de- 
{troyed with great Frofts. The caule.is, 
that Water or moiftare ftagnating about 
any Plant and a Froft following is apt to 
mortify it, when a Froft thall {carce injure 
adry Plant. It is the fame which young 


) and tender Fruits, a Frofty night after a 


| wet day deftroys more Fruits, than ten 
dry Frofts can do. 


=e 


| will defend it from the buly 4xts, who 


Plants 


Set tendet 


Ii you lay faw duft about any Plant it 7 defend 
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caufe it is {mall and loofe under them, that 
they cannot have any fure footing, and 
fo by that means are forced to fteer their 
courfe another way.T hus may you defend 
your Wall Trees from Axts by laying {awe 
duft about the Roots of them. 

Some anoint the ftems of their Trees 
with Tarto prevent the A#ts from alcens }. Bit 
ding them, but then it is beft to bind Ste T1 
Paper about the ftems and anoint the Pa~ J that t 
per, for Tar is apt to injure the Bark of fof, t 
your Tree. for W 

Alf you may bind about the ftem of {rotco 
the tree, Wool about four fingers breadth, } Mol 
which will puzzle the 4zts to find a way | Trees 
over or through it: befure toleave the | mnif 
Wool rough,that they may not find a. way | tiltiog 
over the threds you bind it withal. HSorl, 4 

Many of your Flower Trees will 10 Joany ¢ 
fome forts of Land by Jong ftanding be= Site \x 
come mofly which not only defaceth but *}ihat j 
very much injureth the tree, and it is a | hich 
fign the Tree diflikes the ground it {tands | hid, 
in.. To prevent the growing of it, and jinclin: 
the encreafing of it. whilft itis yet but Jinim 
newly infeded, you muft remove your Jihic) 
tree into better ground more natural to it, fit ore: 
or in cafe you are willing to haveit ftand Ito 1}, 
in the fame place where now it fs, them }ire>, 

you | 
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Nt you mult take it up and alter the ground 
“) and enrich it as it ought to be, and then 
hea you miay replant the treein the fame place, 
teal And as the tree thrives and excreafethin 
“NW thoots fo the mofs will decline,ghe fap be- 
_ fing wafted and expended more liberally 
Rag another way. 
“i - But if the Mofs hath long continued on 
ind the Tree, your beft way is after Rain 
eel that the Mofs be wet and will ealily, come 
Kl off, to ferape it off with a knife of Bone 
for Wood, for in dry Weather it will 
‘a not. come off fo well. 
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alti] = Mof8._ is avery great annoyance to my 
Trees and to the ground. itfelf} and is a gréat an- 


clit) manifelt fign of a defect of the more nous %274n«e # 


WP xihhing juice that is in fruitful Plants or 

| Soyl, it is a {pontaneous excrefcence, as 
i | many other Vegetables are, which made 
gel the learned Philofopher Van Helvzont fay, 
Dow) that its Seed diftilled from the Heavens, 
it] which is no more than‘if he fhould have 
lull) faid, that it proceded from the natural 
, tif) inclination of the matter on which it grew, 
bm] animated by the Coeleftial influences, 
youll which gave it life,but the matter on which 
iif it grew gave it form, it varying according 
ial to thediverfity of the matter,from whence 
eal dt receives its nourifhment; fome Mofs be- 
yolpe Re a ing 


— 


Trees ana 
gromad. 
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ing hard, fome foft, fome White, others 
Green.’ There is alfo fweet Mofs that 
grows on Apple-trees, and Poplar. trees,and 
the Mofsof the Larix-tree 13 {weet in the 
burning. And although all thefe Moffes are 


meer excrefcences, yet.do they bear feed’ 


and encreafe, ashath lately been difcoves 


red by a learned Virtuofo who bythe” 


help of a Microfcope hath obferved the 


Seed-cods or feed Veflels of Mofs to con-” 


tain Seeds inthem no lefs wonderful for 
the greatnefs of numberthan the {malnefs 
of bulk, which feed Veflfels when ripe,he 


prefling them pretty hard, found that) 
there was a {mall duft went out of them,” 


which feemed to vanith into the Air; pref: 
fing and fqueezing others of them upon a 
black plate, and examining the Powder 
with a Microfcope he found it to be a 
great heap of exceeding {mall Seeds, glo- 
bular and pretty tranfparent, ninety thou- 


{and whereof extended in length take up- 


no more room than the length of oné 
fing\e Barly-corn or a quarter of an Inch, 
And twelve Millions of the fame Seeds 
laid quadrangularly cover no more of 4 
fuperficies. than one fquareInch. And 
4382400000, weighing only one grain. 
Righty of thefe fuperfictes of Seeds, make 

but 
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but the thicknef of a piece of fine Paper, 
fo that they be laid ina trigonal order,as 
moft round bodies ufually place them- 
felves, that is, the round part of the 
Seed bearing on the concave diftance be- 
tween the Seeds in the neather laying.For 
the truth of which Obfervations and nar- 
ration the fame Author appeals to your 
own fenfe and reafonin cafe you make ufe 
of thofe Artificial helps he hath for that 
purpofe. But his conclufion is fome- 
what doubtful that thefe Seeds being thus 
{mall may be carryed inthe Air from place 
to place, even to the tops of the higheft 
Towers or places remote and be there 
fown, from whence he fuppofeth proceeds 
the growth of Mofs, and doth not confi- 


| der that thefe Seeds being globular and 
| tranfparent (an argument of their folt- 


dity and weightnefs) are as uncapable of 
being drawn up into the Air and carryed 
far as the Seeds of Peafe, Raddifh, Pur- 


| flain, Thyme, Marjoram, Gc. For their 


{malnefs is rathersn impediment totheir 
tranfportation than a help,and we find 
that fuch Seeds that have a Down or Hair 
with them are more ufually carried away 
with themoving Air, as thofe of Thiftles, 
Lettuce, Carrots, Ove. than thofe that 
3 are 
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are more folid and naked. Nor needeth 
there any fuch help as that of feed, tobe- 


get Mofs, for 1t may aswell naturally pro- |} 


ceed from any place prone for it, as Plants 
of greater bulk, it being not wnufual for 
Oak, Beech, Holly, Birch and fuch like to 
grow plentifully out of the ground where 
other Trees of another kind have been 
lately felled, from a natural inclination 
of the Earth, and sot from Seeds brought 
thither by the Air; the Seeds of Oak, 
Beech, and Holly, being too big for that 
purpofe. The fame may be obferved in 
ground inclinable to Broom, which being 
throughly eradicated and taken away and 
the ground plowed,fown and cleanfed for 
feveral Years, yet laid up for fome time 
will naturally yeild Broom: yet thofe 
Seeds uncapable of being carryed in 
the Air. Alfo if that be true that all 
Plants are. procured of Seed, it may 
be gueltion’d how fo great a quantity 
of the Eryftmuzze or Irio fhould be fown 


Difeowfe in the Ruins after the late great cone 
Yy fart faaration in Lowden, where it was obfer- 


ved, that more of it grew there than wag 


known to be in all Ewrope befides. This | 
plentiful encreafe of this plant which ig | 


nat a denizen in England, and obferved 
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not to grow plentifully any where but at 
Naples, and that in the time of Fabius Co- 
lonna,could not well be produced of feed, 


) unlef you will imagine that the feeds of 
} moft Plants pafs with the Air over Sea and 


Land :- but the great variety of {pontane- 
ous produdions of the earth in different 
years, different feafons, and different ways 
of tilling the earth, and tts varlous gene 
rations alfo of infects and {mall Animals, 
(although thefe alfo may be raifed of feed 
and by propagation) 1s enough to cone 
vince the intelligent that mofs may bea 
natural fpontaneous production or excre 
fcence out of Trees, Plants, Soil or any 
thing elfe capable to bear it, and that it 
may be occafioned by the defed of a libe- 
ral expence of the Sap or Juices another 


way. 


the year when they are molt bufie and in 
their work,caft them out alive with a pad- 
die ftaff made for that purpofe, by ftand- 
ing very ftill whilft they work, for the 
leaft motion of the ground difturbs them. 
they having the want. of their fight {uppli- 
ed in their hearing and feeling. They do 
much mifchief in a Garden and the fetting 
T 4 of 


Befides the ordinary ways of killing 4,)., . 
Moles with traps, you may inthe Spring Of oe froy 


Caterpil: 
ders fo de- 
firoy thenz. 
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of traps or digging them out doth alfo 
prejudice your Garden: Therefore the 
belt way ts, as foon as you perceive that 
they have ‘made way into your Garden, 
and that they are retired (as in the latter 
part of the day they ufually do) into the 


adjacent grounds where they lye more © 


quiet and out of fear, open their common 
paflages and fmoke them well with brim- 
f{tone, Rofin, Pitch ar fuch like combufti- 
ble matter, with Onions, Garlick, or fuch 
Jike mixed with it, and clofe up the holes 
or paflages. This will deterr them from 
your Garden as I have tryed, and make 
them take to fome other place,or you may 
take a dead Mole and lay in the haunt,and 
that will operate the fame effe@ 

To prevent the encreafes of Caterpilers 
where you find any of their Packets which 
adhere to the twigs of Trees,in which they 
lay their eggs all the Winter, (as Silks 
worms doin their bags ) take them off and 
burnthem, forthe approaching Sun in the 
Spring gives life to thofe pernicious Ani- 
mals who multiply exceedingly. 

Butif the year be dry and prone to the 
generation of-Infects, thefe vermine. are 
apt to be bred in abundance on Cabbages, 
Can ‘flowers, Ore. which to prevent; there 
is 
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is nothing fo effectual as watring, for in 
dripping years they are not fo apt to breed 
asin dry. 

To deftroy Caterpillers on Trees,it is faid 
that if you make a Ring of Tar towards -42 inge- 
the bottom of your Tree, then hang a ft wy 
bag full of Pifmires on the Tree that they ae hs 
may eafily get out, and when they cannot 
get down by reafon of the Tar,rather than 
they will {tarve for hunger, they will eat 
up all the Caterpillars: which if true it is 
like the falling upon Scylla to avoid Cha- 
vibdis. 43 

Several forts of Flowers are apt toturn,,  . 
white by long ftanding, or removing in- of Colours. 
to bad ground, asred and purple Prime 
rofes, Blew Violets, Sweet Williams, Gillie 
flowers, Gc. which proceedeth from f{car- 
city of nouri{hment, there requiring good 
nourifiment to maintain the dark colours, 
as in Tulips the’ beft and lighteft colours 
are preferved by the more barren earth , 
when a rich Soil turneth them to a plain 
dark colour. But always obferve, that 
change of foil preferves variety of colours, 
fo that it be to the degrees of fatter or 
Jeaner asyou would have your Flowers ins 
cline to darker or lighter colours. 

It is obferved that there is more of white 

v3 than 
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than of any other colour in Flowers, and 
leaft of green, that being the general co- 
lour, although in different fhades, of all 
leaves of Plants, except fome few rarities 
that are red or white leaved, as red Sage, 
white Marjoram, Amaranthus, and fome 
variegated Plants. In Flowers from white 
there are all forts of fhades,to the yellow, 
fearlet, and deepelt red, and to the sky- 
colour and deepeft blew with variety of 
mixtures: it 1s very rare to fee a Plant 
green, yet thereare fuch,as the Rofe Plan- 
tain being only aTuft cf green Leaves,and 
the green Primrofe hath perfe@ly green 
leaves in form of a Flower, but mix’d with 
purple or white leaves. The common 
Parrot Tulip hath a mixture of Green in 
the Flower, but it feems to be an imper- 
perfeGion init, yet it conftantly blofioms 
alike. Black-is not unufually found in 
the bottoms of Tulips and Anemones, -but 
no Flower is known to havea black leaf, 
fave only the Bull Iris. 

There is a fympathy and antipathy in 
Plants.And many fabulous traditions there 
are concerning them, bnt this ts certainly 
obferved that fome Trees will not thrive 
under the (hade or drip of another, asthe 
drip of a Walnut Tree and of a ed 

ree 
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Tree are injurious to other Trees,becaufe 
the leaf is bitter, and the drip deflroyeth 
{uch Trees or Plants that are under it.The 
like doth the drip of the leaves of the 4r- 
tichoke , and of Hemp, which deftroyeth 
all other vegetables near it, thofe grounds 
being free from weeds where they grow, 
from that caufe. Some plants will not 
thrive near others, becaufe they draw a- 
like nourifhment, and fo rob or deprive 
one another, .as Strawberries and Flowers 
with fibrous Roots, will not thrive toge- 
ther; but Plants that draw contrary nou- 
trary nourifhment, will profper very well 
near together,as Rue and Lettuce together, 
Onions and Savory, or Lettuce, or Purjlain, 
will grow very near and ‘kindly to- 
gether, 

There are very ftrange natures in feve- p 
ral plants, that are not ‘by every one ob 
ferved, whichisa kind of perception in 
them tending themfelves to that which 
nourifheth and preferves them, and ef- 


chewing and avoyding that which i IDjue 


reththem, AsaCueumber is obferved to 
grow towards Water more than other- 
wife it would doin cafe no water were 
placed neer it: we may conftantly obferve 


the natural inclination of the Hop, the 


French 
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French Bean ox Kiduey bean, and the Peri- 
plocatoa Pole or Stick and how they twilt 


about them, and how ill they thrive 


without fuch helps. It is certain that they 


have fome perception of fuch pole,for you 
fhall eafily perceive their tender Buds to 
bend towards it and at thejeaft touch of 
it to twift about it. After the fame man- 
ner doth the Indian Jaffemine or Mexican 
Creeper, and the Ivy tend towards a Wall 
or Tree and adhere to it, with love and 
delight.Several Fruit Trees alfo will flou- 
rifh better againft a Wall than fingle, not 
becaufé of the warmth or fupport only , 
but their affe@tion toa Wallsas the Carraz 
Tree will grow much fairer and bear bet- 
ter Fruit againft a Wallthan any other 
way fupported, although on the North 
fide ofa Wallsthe like is obferved of fome 
other Fruits,as Plumbs, Filberds, @c.The 
Roots of fome Trees will run far towards 
any rich fat or moift place, it exciting 
fuch Roots which have a natural percep- 
tion which way the'beft nourifhment is 
to be obtained. Several Plants will alfo 
avoid that whichthey delight not in, as 
moft Trees yield or recede from others 
that fhade them,and many Plants planted 
neer a Wall or other fence decline it and 
Jean 
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lean towards the more open Air,be it to- 
wards what coatt it wil, The turning of 
a Flower towards the Sun or opening 
when the Sun appears may be caufed from 
the warmth it receives fromit, and the 
bloffoming of the greater Convolvulus in 
the Evening may be caufed from cool 
moift Air at that time, the Flower be- 
ing fo tender that it withereth at the next 
approach of theSun. But the inclinati- 
on of a Plant to, and averfion from any 
thing, muft be caufed from a perception 
inthat Plant, of that in which it delights 
or which it abhors. 


FIN IS. 


By reason of the Authors long diftance from the Prefs, faults have 
happened inthe printing,the principal whereof the Reader is dee 
fired to amend asfolloweth. ( 

Nord Ament e™s- 
Age8. line,4. read prefer’d p. 20. 1. 20.4. from your houfe adorn’d 
with the cboiceft p, 23,)1. 13. dele Because, and all the reft of that 

Paragraph. p. ,eadem. 1. 29, r. with lomg dung. p. 26. 1, 14. and 

17. r. Battell.p. 28. 1. 100 f itches p. 32, 1.8. r. Walks.p. eadem 

l. 19, r. Walls p, 36, 1. 1, r. Oblectations.p. 75. 80. $1, 9% r.A- 

fatarnus in loco Maternus. p. 94. 1. 10. r. not to have bees tn En- 

gland above one hundred Tears.p. 132. 1. 15. 1, tranf{plantation. p, 

158. 1. 7. r. highly, p. 160.1, 13.4. borders. p. 122.1. 4.4. buds,p, 

186. 1,26.r. raw.p. 244. 1, 28, delethat,'p. 262.1, 28. 1. imitace 

p. 267.1, 30,4. the Spring, 
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Alphabetical Tas t ec. 


A 
Conites vide Wolfsbane. 
African Marigold. 
Alaternus. 
Gilded. 
Time to remove. 

Alifanders. 
Almonds dwarf. 
Althea Fruticofa, vide Shrub Mallow. 
Amaranthus Purpurets. 

Common. 
Amomum Pini. 
Anemones. 

Early. 

Late. 
Antipathy of Plants, 
Anterrbinum vide Snapdragon. 
Apples of Love. 
Aqua Celeftis, 
Arach. 
Axbours. 
Arbutus. 

Time to remove, 
Arbor Fude, vide Judas Trees 
Arbor Vite, 

Time to remove. 
Artichokes. 


Page.152 
B75 

p- 89 
P:90e 
p.2.23. 
P.1036 


p-152 
p.156 
p.169 
p-126 
p.128 
Pei29 
p.282 


p:156 


p-240 


p.225 <8 


Pi37, 
P:77 
p.90 


p.78 
P.90 
p.183 
Their 


Balfar 
Bang 
Bay 1 
W. 
RoleB 
Ball, 
Batche 
Beans 
Bean’ 
Bears 


Bears 
| Beek 


Beets, 


Bell F 


1 Bindy 


Blew 
Blog, 
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Their ordering. p.184 
Late. p.186 
- Artichokes of Ferufalem. pirg94 
Affes dung: f.250 
Afparagus, p-179 
Their ordering. p.1890 
Afphodils, p.121 
Aviary. p.68 
Auricula’s. P-145 
Blew Borage leaved. p.17® 

B. 


Be , vide Pomegranate. 

Balm, p-229 

Balfam Apple. p.156 

Banqueting houfe,vide Pleafure houfe. 

Bay Tree. ; p.73 
When and how to plant and remove.p.90.9 Ie 


Rofe Bay. p-16r 
Bafil. p»229 
Batchelors button. 7 p.156 
Beans. p.202 
Bean Trefoyl. P-105 
Bears ears vide Auricula’s. 

_ Bears ears Saniqle. p-170 
Bee Flowers. | | : p-128 
Beets. p.194 222 

To keep longs p-194 
Bell Flowers. p.156 
Bindweed. p-153 
Blewbottles. p-156 
Blood to mix with earth. P.244 


Blood- 
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Bloodwort. P:225 
Bona Vifta’s. p-204 
Bones to mix with earth. p-244 
Double Virgins bower. P-105 
Box Tree.  -~peT5 
When and how to Plant: p.90,98 
Gilded Box. p.ot 
Brick Walls,and their manner of building. p.21 
Flower of Briffol. p.156 
Brooklime. P.230 
|S pani(h Broom. P-105 
Bulbous rooted Flowers. p-109 
Buglofs. | p.223 
Burnet. p.220 
Burrage. p-223 
Cc, 
Abbage. p.208 
To keep long, p.211 
Calceolus Marie, vide Ladies Slipper: 
Camoiuil. p-229 
Double. p.156 
Campions. ibid. 
Candy Tufts. ibid. 
Caraways. p.225 
Carrots, p-190 
To keep long. PI9Lt 
Caftanea Equina. p.37 
Time to remove: p.g9o 
Caterpillers fo deftroy; p.156 
Cauly Flowers,  *p.212 
Caulworts. p.208 241 


Cedar. 


| fedat 


| chal 


| Celalt 


T | 
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Chat 


City 


Chis 
Ti 


H chit 


Chard 


Chery. 
Cifus. 


| Cikus 


Clay’y 
Clary, 
Coalti 
Col cbie 
Coltim 


H) Cong 
b) Corn! 


Green 
Cortu| 


1 Cowl 
| Crane 


1} Gard; 


lndia 
Water 
Crocy 
Crow 


Gedar, 
. . Time to remove, 
Celaftrus. 

Time to remove; 
Chalky Land. 

Its improvement, 
Champignons. | 
Cherry double Flower d; 
Chrifts Thorn. 

Time to remove, 
Chibbols, 
Chards of Artichokes, 

: Of Peets. 
Chervil. 

Ciftus Mas. 
Ciftus Ledon. 


i) Clay’y Land. | 


Its improvement, 
Clary.. 
Coattmary.’ 


Colchicum.vide Meadow Saffrotis 


Columbines; 
Convolvulus, 
Corn Sallad, 
Green Corn: 


Cortufa Matthioli, vide Bears Sanicle; 


Cowilips. 
Cranés Bill. 
Garden Creffes; 
Indian Creffes. 
Water Creffes; 
Crocus, 


} €10wn Imperial; 


W 


The lable; 


p.76 
p-90 
p78 
P-99 
Pp-10 
Etta 
p23 
p-107 
p.87 
POE 
p-198 
p.i8d 
P-394 
p.223 
P:162 
ibid 
p.t0 
p.1t 


—-~p.226 


p-229 


p.150 
P-153 
p.222 
p.23 


p.t4§ 
p-156 
p.224 

ibid, 
p.2320 
p.tig 
p.11g 
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The Table. 


€ucumbers. 1) gxotid 
Cutting of Plants often. | Exper! 
Cyclamen, vide Sowbread. 
Cyprefs Tree. 
Time to remove. 
Cytifus, vide Bean trefoyl. We wt 
Cytifus Lunatus. | jaat 
Fein, 
Fennel | 
Fencese 
Indian 
Affodils. | Eth ta 
Daifies double. Firs Ti 
Deers ding. T 
Dill. Corn F 
Dittany- Flehhtc 
Dogtooth’d violet. | Flowe 
Dog Fennel double. | Flowe 
Dyals, Flowe 
Flower 


BD, 


Wy Arth enriched. p-234 
E By mixtures. p243 
Earthen Walls. p.23 
Elder embroidered. p.84 
Elder Buds. p.230 
Endive. p-222 
Elchalots. | p.199 8 
E{culents. p.t72)0) 
Eugh Tree. P75. 
Time to remove. pgo 
Exotick 


The Table: 


Exotick Plants. p.t§7 
"Ny | Experiments, P.267 
ie F, 
bi F 
| ‘WCEathess to mix with earth: p.244 
(i) XT Featherfew double. P.156 
| Fennel. P.225 
| Fennel Flower. P.156 
| Fences. | p.25 
| Indian Figg. p.162 
6} Fith to mix with earth. P-245 
i} Firr Tree. Pp.76 
iy @ Time to remove. P90 : 
Ne Corn Flags. : p.12t : 
lf | Fleth to mix with earth. P3244 
iit $ Flowers their ufes. p.6 
i) | Flower de Luce. p-124 a 
bi) § Flower of the Sun. p-156 
| Flower Trees: p.92 
| Flower Pots. | Fuiplzo,e7 
| Flowers of variety of colours; p-282 
. Watring them. p-260 
ut | Fountains. | p.17,50 
a! § Fox gloves. p.156 
0 § Fraxinella, vide Dittany: 
P} ¥ritillary. | p.114 


G: 


Ardens of Pleafure. : p.t 
| Their influence on the mind. p.2 
Their original. ibid, 


V2 Theix 


The Table. 


Their excellency. 
Their {cituation. | 
Neceffary defence. 
Soil. 

Form. 

ht Contrivance. 
Garlick. 
Gelder Rofe. 
Gentianella. 

Geranium. 

Gilliflowers. 

Late. 

To graff. 

To defend. 

Queens Gilliflowers. 
Gilded Plants. 

To encreafe. 

Time to remove. 
Gladiolus, vide Cornflag. 
Glafienbury thorn. 

Time to remove. 
Gnat Flowers. 

Goats dung. 

Grape Flowers. 

Grafs Plots. 

Grafs Walks. 

Grotto’s. 

Groves their excellency, 


The Table. 


H. 


) Ary Air to mix with Earth, 7 pega 


» | s& & Haftings. P:2 05,206 
) | Hellebor. p-147 
or | Hepatica.  -p.14d 
| Herbs {weet. p.226 
Honeyfuckle. p-106 
Holly hedge. p.29 

| ‘Holly Tree. P75 
Gilded. p-80 

Time to remove, p90 

¥ Hollihocks. | p-15F 
| Hollow Root. p-156 
 Hoofs to mix with earth. p-244, 

| Hop buds. 5 | 230 

| Horns to mix with earth. p-244 

| Horfe Chefnut. p.37 

| Time to remove; p.90 

) Horfedung. p-249 
- Hot fpurs. p.205 
Hot beds. p-263 

} Humble Plant, p-154 
Hyacinths. | p-114 

| Tuberous, : p-169 
) Hypericum Frutex. p-106 
' }oHyfop. p.228 
Hooks Lempafs. p.276 


V3 J. Jaflemines, 


The Table. 


Gi 
t, T 
Lowtws 
Affemines. p.10e Lami! 
‘Their feveral forts: p.ror | | Leal! 
Late. Pp: 108 Lech 
Jaffemines Indian. p.160 8| Leos 
Spanifh » ibid. 9} fatuct 
Tlex. P77 {weovut 
-c., Time to remove. p,go || fiowet 
Improvement of Land. pax || Like, 
By labour only. p-234 9) Lillies 
SweetJohns,” | p-140 ¢ 
Tris. p-123 9 Lilly 
Jucca. p.162 9) Lin, 
Judas Tree. p.ro§ 7 | Linn 
qunquils. Livers 
Loam 
K. Lupin 


Eirt, vide Wall Flowexs. 
K idney Beans, 


M 


L. 


Marac 

Aburnum, vide Bean Trefoyl. Matic 
Ladies Slipper. P1048) | Mato 
Pisesbhicgs double. 196 Marly 
Lang de Beuf. a7 22 ) 
Earklpursa* tree Dials pp: af Est Mita 
© Yellow, peed | Mat 
La venider. 4, P- 229 Mary 
Lay W are.” P:74 Marys 


bo Gilded © 


i} 


Gilded. 
Time torcmove. 


| Laurus Tinus. 


Laurus Indica. 


Leather to mix with Earth. 


Leeks. 
Lemons. 
Lettuce. 


The Table. 


p.8o 
p-90 
P73 
p-161 
pP-246 
p.200 
p.169 
p.220 


Lucoium, vide Bulbous Violet and Stock Gilli. 


flower. 
Lilac. 


Lillies. 


Gilded. 
Lilly of the Vally. 
Linn, 
Linn Tree, vide Tilia. 
Liverwort, vide Hepatica. 
Loamy Land. 
Lupines. 


Alt duft, 

iV. Shrub Mallow. 
Maracoc. 
Marjoram. 
Marigolds. 
Marly Lands. 

their improvement, 
‘Martagons. 
Marth Marigolds. 
Marvail of Perz, 


Marum Syriacum, or African Matick) 


v4 


p.102 
p.117 

p.32 
p147 
p.252 


Py 
P-153 


p.257r 
q-106 
p16t 
p.227 
p.152 225 
Pp» th 


2 
p.r7t 
Mattick 


The Table. 


U 

} Horle 
| Ramp 
| Rami 
anu 


1 Indian 


Periwinkle gilded. psn | 
Phalangium, vide Spiderwort. 
Philofophical Earth. p-235 9 
Phylirea. P74 9 
Gilded. p.80 7 
Time to remove. p-90 | 
Pidgeons dung. p:250 
Pines to remove. p.9o 
Pinks. p-139 
Pilewort. p.15o 
Pipe'Tree, vide Lilac. | 
Pipes of Elm. p44 
> “OF Lead. ibid: 
Of Earth. | P.45 
Plants to come late. p-268 
To defend. ibid.272 
“To continue long, p.269 © 
To meliorate. eu p-.270 
Plants to defend from Ants. P-273 
Platanus. pid, 
>. Time to remove. p.90 
Pleafure houfes. i p.40 
Pomégranate double bloffom’ d, (ini) “pittoa 
Pumpeons, p-218 
Potato’s. p.193 
Poppies. PE5I 
bondon pride, p.140 
Primrofes. : pray | 
Princes Feather, vide Common Anidiatbasst | 
Purflain. pis2t - 
P yracantha. p.78 
For a Hedge, P30 
Time to remove. p.ge 


Q.. Quick 


The Table. 


Q_ 


ne Or Fences. 


Unning of Colours. 

\ Radithes. 
Horfe Radithes, 
Rie ¢ 
Ramfons. § | 
Ranunculus. 
Indian Reed. 
Removing of Plants often. 
Repofitory for tender Plants; 
Rivers their pleafure, 
Rockets. | 


R. 


Roots Efculent. 
Rofemary. 
Gilded. 
Time to remove. 
Rofes and their variety. 
Their ordering, 
Early Rofes, 
‘Late. | 


rs 
wo 


P-29 


p.281 


P 195 
p-196 


p.225 


p-13% 
p.162 
P.267 
p-4z 
P-47 
P.156 
P.225 
p-188 
P77 
p.35 
P-90 
p-92 
p-97 

" p-99 
’ ibid. 
p,108 


Saffron 


The Table. 


S. 


Affron Flowers or Meadow 


Saffron. 
Sage. 
Sage of Ferufalem, 
Sallad herbs. 


To raife a Sallad in few hours. 


* Salts, 
Salt Peter. 
Saridy Land. 

Its improvement. 

Savory. 
Sattin Flower. 
Sawduft. 
Satyrions. 
Scabious. 
Scallions. 
Sceleri. 
Scorfonera. 
Seats in a Garden. 
Seeds good to know. 
Sena Tree, its feveral kinds. 
Senfible Plant. 
Sheeps dung. 
Sives. 
Scarlet Beans, 
Skins to mix with earth. 
Skirret. 
Smalladge, 
Snapdragon, 
Snails, 


) | 
| 


Grails t 


‘ B Snow d 
| Soot t0 


PtIg | 
P-226 


P.225 
p-220 
P-264 
P-251 
P.2 56 

p-10 

P13 
p-227 
p-156 
P.253 
par 


p-156 


p-798 
p:223 
P-193 
P-39 
P.272 
p:104 
P-154 
p-246 
p.201 
P-1545204, 
P-244. 
p.192 
p.224. 
p-I5E 
p.154 
Snails 


b Sort. 
U Sowbié 
Srident 
Spi ig 
| j Sra 
F Springs 
| bquatls 
Star! 
' ( 
D Start 
B Statue 
Stock 
7] 
H Freel 


Stone 

Stove 

| Straw 
Straw 
i 

B Succ 
B Sugar 
Sulta 

) Swee 
Swit 

ly sym 
G Sprit 


- — 


The Table. 


© Snails to defiroy. p.27% 

9) Snow drop, vide Bulbous Violet. 

) Soot to mix with Earth. p-244 

@ Sorrel, p.223 
big) Sowbread.- p.122 
nm , | Spiderwort. p.125 
aa Spinage. P:222 
ol Spirea Frutex. p-104, 
ue Springs. p-44645 
a Squathes. p.218 
IB Star Flower of Arabia. _ p.162, 
MS OF Aebiopia. ibid. 
MOM Starflowers. p.114,116 

) Statues. p.65 


Stock Gilliflowers. p.140 


| To make double. p.142 
Free fione Crop. p77 
Time to remove. p-90 ie 
5 Stone Walls and their building. p.22 ia 
5 Stoves of {everal forts. p:168 i Ee | 
“) Strawberries. pe225 | 
Strawberry Tree. P77 
| Time to removes P90 
Succory, p.222 
Sugar Peafe. p:205 
Sultan's Flower, vide Musk Scabious. 
Sweet Briar. | P.30,97 
Swines dung. _ p-249 | = 
Sympathy of Plants. p.292 = 


Syringa, vide Lilac. 


T. Tan fre a 


The Table. 
T. 


a Anfie: 
Tarragon: 
Tender Plarits to fet them dry. 
Terrace Walks. 
Globe Thifiles; 
Thorny Apple. 
Thyme. 
Maftick Thyme. _ 
Tillage encouraged. 
Its objeGions anfwered, 

Filia. 

Time to remove. 
‘Toad flax. 
‘Fobacco. 
Trees for Ornament. 

For Shade. 
Trees bearing Flowers, 
Tuberous rooted Flowers; 
Turnips. 

To keep long. 
Tulips. | 
How to order, 
Tulips early. 


Ulbous: Violet: 
Violets. 
Virginian Silk. 
rine to mix with earth: 


W. 


; grate * 


oll © 
wall ¥) 


ey Waters 


Water’ 
Fat Wi 


eS} Watrin 


bj 
Wat 
T 
White 
Swett 
Winto 


Rotten’ 


Wooda 
1 Wolls 

Wool! 
Wort 
| 


W. 


i ae Alks round. 
a Square, 


Of Gravel. 
Of Stone. 
Of Grals. 


| Terrace Walks. 
| Wall Flowers. 


\t® Waters. 
it @ Waterworks. 
I Fat Waters. 


| Watring of Gardens. 


By Filtration. 


§ Watring pots. 


To preferve them. 
White thorn hedge. 


© Sweet Williams. 


Winter Greens. 


_ Rotten Wood to mix with Earth. 
/ Woodbinds, vide Honey fuckles. 
| Wolfs bane. 
Woollen Rags to mix with earth, 


1 @ Worms to deftroy. 


The Table, 


p.16 

p18 
P19;32 
P34 

P35 

p.36 
p:140,144 
P45 

P-54 
P254 
P°2545257 
p-260 
p-265 
p-263 
p-29 
p-140 
p-71 
p.252 


p-156 
P-245 
p.252,272 
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